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Make  my  day,  vicar 


revolt 


Kmnai  Ahmed 
Mocha  Correspondent 


PRESENTERS  of 
the  BBC’s  most 
popular  news 
programmes 
launched  an  un- 
precedented 

attack  on  their  employers  last 
night  over  proposed  changes 
to  the  way  radio  and  televi- 
sion news  is  run. 

John  Humphrys,  James 
Naughtle  and  Anna  Ford,  all 
presenters  on  the  Today  pro- 
gramme, have  grind  a joint 
letter  expressing  their  de- 
spair af  the'  sweeping 
proposals. 

Jeremy  Pasxoan  and  Bursty  < 
Wark,  presenters  on  News-  i 
night,  have  also  expressed 
anger  at  the  changes  which  ; 
wQl  mean  the  introduction  of : 
five  "super-editors"  to control  j 
all  of  the  BBC’s  television  and 
radio  news  programmes. 

“It's  like  turning  news  into 
a sausage  factory,”  Mr  Pax- 
man  said.  "Can  you  imagine  a 
world  in  which  none  of  our 
newspapers  had  editors?" 


‘The  changes 
will  not  work. 
That  is  the 
simple  truth’ 

- John  Humphrys 
(above)  and  others 


Programmes  as  diverse  as 
Radio  4’s  Today  and  The 
World  Tonight,  BBC  televi- 
sion's - One;  Six  and  ' Nine 
O’clock  news  programmes  i 
and  Newsnight  wHl  lose  dedi- 
cated editors  and  staff  win  be ; 
expected  to  regularly  change 
between  programmes.  

The  letter,  signed  by  BBC 
radio's  -wight  most  respected 
presenters,  has  caused  shock  1 
waves  throughout  the  corpo- 
ration. One  senior  staff  mem- , 
ber  said  that  it  was  the  first 
Hirw  he  had  known  of  such 
anger  aimed  against  BBC ; 
managers. 

Insiders  have  said  that  the 
changes  will  leave  the  BBC  ■ 
with  a set  of  programmes  that  ■ 
mimm  ink  each  other. 

Along  with  Mr  Humphrys, , 
Mr  Naughtle  and  Ms  Ford, 1 

the  letter  has  also  been  signed  ; 
by  Sue  MacGregor,  alsoa  pre- 
senter cm  Today,  Nick  Clarke, ; 
of  the  World  at  One;  Chris 
Lowe,  of  PM;  Robin  Lustig.  of 
toe  World  Tonight;  and  James 


Cox,  of  the  World  This 
Weekend. 

It  has  been  sent  to  Richard 
Qennsow,  toe  BBC’s  head  of 
news  programmes,  who  has 
taken  a leading  rdie  in  push- 
ing tiurough  the  changes. 

"This  letter  is  to  express 
oar  dismay,  verging  on  de- 
spair, at  the  plans  yon  have 
outlined  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  BBC  news  and  current 
affairs,  particularly  the  radio 
current  afflurs  programmes," 
the  letter  says. 

‘These  programmes  are  the 
bedrock  of  Radio  4 and  they 
are  so  because  they  are  dis- 
tinctive entitles. 

"The  audience  expects  vari- 
ety and  eanhprogramme  has 
devised  its  own1  wgy  of  most  ■ 
mg  the  needs  of  its  listeners.  ] 
"It  is  beyond  ns  to  under-  j 
stand  how  a cconmls- ' 
stoning  team  across  all  pro- 
grammes could  -possibly , 
provide  the  richness  and  vari- 
ety of  material  that  the  pro- 
grammes generate  at  present 
“You  say  that  your  ideas 
are  the  result  of  a long  consul 
tatlon  process.  We,  who  know 
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were  not  consulted. 

"We  are  not  against  change 
But  the  changes  you  have  put 
forward  will  not  work.  That  is 
tht»  simple  truth.’’ 

The  letter  has  also  heat 
sent  to  Tony  Hall,  BBC  news 
chief  executive;  James  Boyle, 
the  controller  of  Radio  4;  and 
Matthew  Bannister,  BBC  di- 
rector of  radio. 

ft  came  after  an  angry  two- 
bour  meeting  of  Today  staff 
yesterday  morning. 

Mr  Clem  mow  and  his  dep- 
uty, Stephen  Mitchell,  were 
told  by  60  staff  at  the  meeting 
that  there  was  universal 
anger  at  the  proposed 
changes  and  the  effect  they 
would  have. 

Further  meetings  will  be 
held  with  the  staff  of  News- 
night  and  other  news  pro- 
grammes today- 
Some  of  the  corporation’s 
most  renowned  editors  have 
said  that  they  wm  not. stand 
for  any  of  the  new  super-edi- 
tor posts.  Peter  Hbrrocks.  edi- 
tor of  Newsnight,  Kevin 
Marsh,  editor  of  the  World  at 
One,  and  Jon  Barton,  editor  of 
Today,  are  all  said  to  be  Ani- 
ons at  the  way  the  changes 
hkve  been  handled. 

They  have  been  set  a dead- 
line of  today  .to  decide  : 
whether  they  want  to  apply 
for  the  new  jobs.  Mr  Horrocks 
and  MiT  Marsh  an»  thought  to 

have  dfasiawd  resigning.  - 

The  issue  was  discussed  at 
an  emergencyxneetfay  of  the 
National  Union  of  JouSnaHsts’ 

last  night.  The  NUJ  cart 
damned  the  changes  and  said 
that  industrial  action  could: 
follow  If  they  were  not 
withdrawn. 

A BBC  spokeswoman  said 
that  they  could  not  comment 
on  the  letter  as  they  had  yet  to 
receive  it 

“The  fundamental  changes 
wfll  stay,”  she  said.  "But  we 
are  in  discussions  about  the 
detaiL” 

BBC  managers  have  said 
that  the  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  save  money  and  In- 
crease efficiency. 
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Midge  Mather  outside  Chippenham  magistrates’  ocrart  yesterday  with  a jack  used  in  vain  to  keep  her  oat  off the  church  at  Compton  Bassett  in Wiltshire,  where  last  year  she  silenced 
the  bells  that  had  been  making  hey  life  a misery — and  appeared  In  court  as  a result  Pensioner  ‘forced  to  silence  bells,  page  4 photograph  darhln  jack 


Frantic  push  for  Welsh  Yes 


Analysts  predict  devolution  win 
but  turnout  could  be  key  factor 


WdHNri  WMta  and 
Pair  Hotherington 


SENIOR  ministers 
piled  into  Wales  an 
Tony  Blair's  orders 
yesterday  to  per- 
suade sceptical 
Welsh  voters  to  deliver  a deci- 
sive Yes  in  today’s 
referendum. 

The  Conservative  leader, 
William  Hague,  ddshed  from 
Cardiff  to  Wrexham  to  say 
there  was  stfil  "all  to  play 
for”  in  the  campaign,  and 
urge  the  voters  to  reject  the 
proposed  Cardiff  assembly  as 
a “roam  AiD  Of  hot  air."  But 
analysts  believe  the  Yes  camp 
will  win.  albeit  less  convinc- 
ingly than  In  Scotland  — and 
on  a significantly  lower 
turnout 

Defeat  would  be  Mr  Blair’s 
first  real  setback  since  his 
election  triumph,  with  the 
Welsh  Secretary,  Ron  Davies,  | 
the  likeliest  scapegoat  Mr : 
Davies  was  frantically  cam- 1 


palgnlng  to  the  end  yesterday. 

The  No  camp  was  wrong- 
footed by  Mr  Hague's  appear- 
ance at  a time  when  his  lead- 
ership is  under  fire  east  of 
Offa’s  Dyke  and  Tories 
remain  an  endangered 
species  in  Wales-  - 

But  it  had  kept  a final  trick 
up  its  sleeve  in  the  shape  of  a 
“Just  Say  No"  endorsement 
from  Simon  Weston,  the  local 
hero  who  overcame  harrow- 
ing injuries  in  the  FaBdands 
War. 

Projections  from  this 
week’s  HTV/NOP  poll  point 
to  a 56  to  44  per  cent  victory 
for  the  Yes  campaign,  if  the  ; 
votes  of  the  Don’t  Knows  — a 
whopping  34  per  cent  — are 
distributed  according  to  de- 
clared preferences.  But  turn- 
out could  be  up  to  10  per  cent 
lower  than  Scotland’s  60.3  per 
cent — perilously  close  to  the 
psychologically  vital  50  per 
cent  mark. 

Firm  raitnra itnmntfi  in  tht» 

wake  of  Scotland’s  emphatic 
Yes  last  Thursday  were  37  per 


cent  Yes  to  29  per  cent  No, 
according  to  NOP.  That 
shows  the  Yes  camp  gaining 
ground  for  what  ministers  are 
saying  is  "an  Idea  whose  time 
haa  come”  — accountable 
regional  government  In  the 
European  model 

Only  last  week  a Guardian/ 
ICM  poll  put  the  two  sides 
neck-and-neck  on  37-36  per , 
cent  Though  ICM’s  findings 
were  condemned  by  minis- 
ters, an  unpublished  NOP  poll 
for  HTV,  cancelled  because  of 
Princess  Diana’s  death,  found 
Rtmiiar  results,  the  Guardian 
has  learned. 

With  fine  weather  predicted 
today,  the  key  question  for 
both  sides  is  whether  the  Yes 
campaign's  plea  to  Welsh  vot- 
ers to  play  their  part  In  the 
biggest  constitutional  shake- 
up  this  century  can  overcome 
the  traditional  Welsh  mixture 
of  apathy  and  outright  hostil- 
ity towards  the  60-strong  as- 
sembly — an  expensive  job 
creation  scheme  for  the  Old 
Labour  ‘Tafia”,  say  critics. 

After  Mr  Blair's  third  visit 
on  Tuesday,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, and  Harriet  Harman,  the 
Social  Security  Secretary, 


were  among  20  Labour  MPs 
sent  to  Wales  to  help  the  "Yes 
for  Wales”  campaign,  which 
has  Liberal  Democrat  and 
Plaid  Cymru  support 

Ignoring  hecklers  in  New- 
port Mr  Prescott  told  shop- 
pers: "Labour  promised  at  the 
general  election  that  referen- 
dums  would  be  held  and  now 
we  are  delivering  that 
promise.  What  matters  Is  that 
the  people  of  Wales  vote  posi- 
tively for  their  future  and  a 
stronger  voice  for  Wales.” 

Privately,  ministers  admit 
the  Noes  have  hit  two  bull’s 
eyes,  voter  concern  about  the 
£15-20  minion  a year  cost  of 
the  assembly,  which  they  say 
can  be  recouped  by  savings 
on  quangos,  and  the  fear  that 
it  will  simply  provide  £35,000 
a year  jobs  for  the  boys. 

Yesterday  Kim  Howells,  a 
No  campaigner  in  1979.  but 
now  junior  education  minis- 
ter, admitted  voters  needed 
reassurance. 

“There  is  no  question  that 
if,  as  someone  put  it  rather 
unkindly  to  me  the  other  day, 
a bunch  of  pensioned  off 
county  councillors  are  going 
to  be  elected  down  there  from 
all  over  Wales  then  the  thing 


win  foil,”  he  admitted  on 
Radio  5 Live.  Dr  Howells  was 
reflecting  widespread  con- 
cern that  a legion  of  footloose 
former  councillors  in  Wales, 
made  politically  redundant 
with  the  creation  of  22  all-pur- 
pose authorities  last  year  by 
the  scrapping  of  eight  country 
councils  and  37  districts,  are 
relishing  the  prospect  of  con- 
testing some  of  the  60  assem- 
bly seats. 

While  40  Members  of  the 
Welsh  Assembly  (MWAs)  win  ; 


be  elected  by  the  traditional 
first-past-the-post  system,  a 
further  20  will  be  drawn  from 
party  lists,  which  will  mean 
that  the  proportion  of  seats 
held  by  each  party  should 
match  its  share  of  the  vote  — 
itself  a cause  of  concern  that 
only  loyalists  will  be  picked. 

Dr  Howells  admitted  that 
the  quality  of  MWAs  Is  nn 
issue  constantly  raised  on  the 
streets. 

Hugo  Young,  pay*  0 


Groovin,  with  funky  ol’  Bro’  Lenin 
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Goodbye.  England’s 
Hose . . . and  welcome 
back,  Lenin’s  Song. 
While  the  western  worldis 
Scrambling  for  Copies  of 
Elton  John’s  reworking -of 
Candle  In  The  Wind,  east- 
ern Europe  is  forming  an 
orderly  queue  to  buy  the 
latest  chart-topper.  Com- 
munism’s Greatest  hisl 
Featuring  rare  grooves 
such  as  The  Partisans  of 
the  Amur  River  and  The 
Workers  Guard  March, 
alongside  flunky  classics 
like  The  Internationale,  the 
CD  has  been  a runaway  suc- 
cess since  Its  release  in  Bu- 
dapest three  weeks  ago. 

It  even  includes  an 


original  recording  of  a 
speech  by  Lenin,  although 
the  CD’s  producer,  Akos 
Rethly.  admits  that  he  Is 
not  sure  what  the  great  rev- 
olutionary Is  actually 
saying. 

"nn  not  a communist 
myself,  rm  a capitalist.  But 

I can  make  good  money  out 
of  this  music. 

“We’re  going  on  the  In- 
ternet in  a few  weeks  to  sell 
this  CD  to  America  and  the 
whole  world,”  be  said 
yesterday. 

How  America  win  res- 
pond to  the  rousing  strains 
of  On  Board  Red  Guards, 
Proletarians,  is  anybody’s 
guess. 

Communism,  however.  Is 
well  on  the  way  towards 
winning  the  musical 


struggle  In  eastern  Europe, 
according  to  Ghnther 
Gfirte.  arts  editor  of  Neues 
Deutschland,  formerly  the 
official  communist  party 
paper  In  Bast  Germany. 

’’Here  In  Bast  Berlin, 
there  is  a new  surge  of  in- ; 
terest  ha  the  music  af  file 

recent  past,  and  In  some 

discos  they  only  play  old 
GDR  music,"  he  said. 

He  admits  that  simple 
nostalgia  plays  a big  part  in 
the  appeal  of  these  old 
songs  and  that  there  is  lit- 
tle sympathy  for  the  Ideol- 
ogy they  proclaim. 

“Personally,  1 am  still 
happy  to  listen  to  The  Inter- 
nationale because  Its  senti- 
ments remain  valid,  but 
most  of  the  rest  of  it  is  Just 
old  Junk,”  he  added. 


Don’t  you  wish  there 
was  one  magazine 
where  you  could  find 
the  best  reading  from 
the  best  publications 
in  the  world? 
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Well.  riow  there  is... 
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For  all  the  writing  that’s  worth  reading 
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Almost  90  countries  sign  up  to  treaty  □ Clinton  bows  to  pressure  from  American  military  □ Robin  Cook  hails  work  of  Princess  Diana 

US  scuppers  global  landmine  ban 


Joyce  hi  Oslo 

ml  tan  Black  hi  London 


THE  United  States 
yesterday  spurned 
“rtsnse  pressure  to 
back  a worldwide 
ban  on  anti -person- 
ubj.  landmines,  saying  its  se- 
curity would  be  coxnuro- 
“teed  if  it  signed  a treaty 
bailed  as  a victory  for  hu- 
manity and  a tribute  to  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales. 

The  treaty,  negotiated  in 
toe  Norwegian  capital  Oslo, 
was  supported  by  nearly  90 


countries,  Including  Britain, 
but  lacked  the  vital  endorse- 
ment of  the  world's  only 
superpower. 

Nevertheless,  campaigners 
greeted  it  as  an  historic  step: 
“This  is  a victory  for  human- 
ity," said  a triumphant 
Louise  DoswaM-Beck,  head- 
ing die  International  Red 
Cross  team  in  Oslo.  ‘It  shows 
that  it  is  possible,  with  deter- 
mination and  perseverance, 
to  make  -significant  improve- 
ments in  international  hu- 
manitarian law.” 

Hailing  “the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  landmines”, 


Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, said:  “This  achieve- 
ment is  due  in  part  to  the 
work  of  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  did  so  much  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  the  horrific  effects 
of  anti-personnel  mines." 

The  terms  agreed  in  Oslo 
set  out  an  uncompromising 
ban  an  the  production,  use, 
stockpiling  and  transfer  of 
anti-personnel  mines. 

Anti-mine  lobbyists  had 
hoped  a US  signature  might 
persuade  Russia.  China,  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  to  ban 
weapons  which  have  killed 


and  maimed  hundreds  of 
thousands  across  the  world. 

But  President  Bill  Clinton, 
under  pressure  from  his  own 
military,  said  he  could  not  do 
it  “No  one  should  expect  our 
people  to  expose  our  armed 
forces  to  unacceptable  risks.” 

Mike  McCurry,  the  White 
House  spokesman,  said:  “We 
are  determined  to  continue  to 
press  for  the  eradication  of 
anti-personnel  landmines. 
We  regret  that  the  document 
emerging  from  Oslo  . . . will 
not  meet  some  of  the  neces- 
sary precautions  that  the 
United  States  Insists  upon.” 


The  US  had  demanded 
special  status  In  any  accord. 
Critics  said  this  would  have 
made  the  treaty  almost 
worthless.  “It  would  have 
been  completely  watered 
down  if  other  countries  had 
joined  the  Americans,”  said 
Fern  zl  la  Springfeldt,  a Swed- 
ish anti-mines  activist 
Most  campaigners  put  a 
brave  face  on  the  failure  to 
bring  the  US  in.  “What  was 
important  to  us  was  a good 
treaty,  not  numbers,”  said 
Jack  SelebL  the  conference 
president.  “I  think  in  a few 
years'  time  they  wDl  find 


their  way  to  be  a part  of  this 
treaty.” 

Mr  Cook  conspicuously 
maAa  T>r>  comment  on  the  US 
decision,  saying  only  that 
Britain  would  urge  “as  many 
countries  as  possible"  to 
sign.  But  one  British  diplo- 
mat said:  “If  s very  disap- 
pointing that  the' Americans 
felt  they  were  not  able  to 
sign.  Zt  would  have  been 
stronger  If  they'd  felt  able  to 
do  so." 

Britain,  which  announced 
a unilateral  landmine  ban  — 
a longstanding  Labour  pledge 
— In  May,  hopes  to  use  the 


treaty  to  give  impetus  to 
wider  negotiations  at  the 
Geneva-based  Conference  on 
Disarmament. 

Stuart  Maslen,  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  landmines  Cam-' 
paign  of  the  Red  Cross, 
praised  the  efforts  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales:  “She 
stressed  the  personal  antfe  of 
the  issue.  In  previous  years, 
people  had  talked  about  the 
military  and  security  Impli- 
cations but  she  took  the  hu- 
manitarian view  and  1 think 
that  did  concentrate  people's 
minds." 

The  US  sought  three  opt- 


outs  from  the  treaty;  one  to  let 
the  US  continue  to  use  devices 
in  Korea  for  nine  years;  an  ex- 
emption for  “smart”  anti-per- 
sonnel mines  that  protect  anti- 
tank mines;  and  a provision 
letting  countries  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  if  they  are  vic- 
tims of  aggression. 

China  also  poses  a threat  to 
the  credibility  of  any  ban  as  it 
is  the  largest  producer  of 
landmines  and  has  not  yet 
agreed  to  sign  the  treaty. 


Even  if  no  more  mines  are 
laid,  there  are  stQl  300  million 
devices  across  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bed  Cross. 


Machine  gun  rules  in  new  Wild  West 


Christopher  Reed  on  the  bank 
robbery  epidemic  in  Los  Angeles 


AS  POLICE  here  yes- 
terday launched  an 
investigation  into  a 
bank  robbery  that 
left  one  man  dead  and  an- 
other injured,  fears  were 
growing  that  the  purchase  of 
600  M-16  automatic  rifles  for 
the  Los  Angeles  police  depart- 
ment will  turn  the  sprawling 
megalopolis  into  a trigger- 
happy  Wild  West — with  ma- 
chine guns. 

The  robbery  an  Tuesday,  in 
which  guards  engaged  In  a 
gunflght  with  five  thieves  at  a 
bank  in  busy  Van  Nuys  boule- 
vard. recalled  a bloody  shoot- 
out earlier  this  year.  Then, 
two  robbers  wearing  body  ar- 
mour held  police  at  bay  with 
AK-47s  and  sprayed  residents 


Othello  in 
a colonial 
context 
memorably 
contrives 
to  bring  out 
the  broken 
music  of  a 
tortured  soul 


with  ballets  for  an  hour  as 
live  television  relayed  the 
mayhem. 

The  FBI  has  designated 
greater  Los  Angeles  the 
“bank  robbery  capital  of  the 
world”,  with  a fifth  of  all  US 
bank  robberies  committed  in 
the  area.  Last  year  they 
totalled  1,226,  more  than  three 
a day.  In  almost  every  case 
the  robbers  were  armed  or 
pretended  to  be. 

Los  Angeles  comes  by  its 
title  because  armed  bank  rob- 
bers in  stolen  cars  can  speed 
away  from  robberies  on  the 
motorways  and  be  20  miles 
away  In  20  minutes.  They  can 
abandon  their  cars  and  disap- 
pear before  police  arrive. 

Even  as  one  robber  in  the 


Review 


Michael  Biilington 

Othello 

Cottestoe  Theatre 

/^\THELLO  is  currently 
KJ  the  least  performed  of 
Shakespeare’s  major  trage- 
dies: partly  because  of  the 
problem  of  casting  the  title 
role  and  partly  because  the 
play  Is  thought  to  lack  the 
mythic  dimension  of  a Lear 
or  Macbeth. 


Van  Nuys  incident  was  pro- 
nounced dead  and  the  other 
underwent  emergency  sur- 
gery, California’s  senator, 
Dianne  Feinstein,  was  appeal- 
ing to  Israel  not  to  export  tens 
of  thousands  of  Uzi  and  GallL 
machine  guns  to  America. 

She  &ent  a strongly-worded 
letter  to  the  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu,  asking 
him  to  intervene.  This  week 
she  called  on  President  Bill 
Clinton  to  help  stem  imports 
of  rifles  that  are  theoretically 
□legal  but  subvert  the  law 
through  cosmetic  changes  to 
their  specifications. 

At  Van  Nuys  two  bank  se- 
curity guards,  both  retired 
police  officers  In  plain  clothes 
and  carrying  concealed  guns, 
spotted  the  robbers  In  their 
car  behind  the  Great  Western 
Bank.  The  men  pulled  on  ski- 
masks  one  carried  a 
9mm  semi-automatic  pistoL 


But  Sam  Mendes’s  bril- 
liant new  production  solves 
both  these  difficulties:  not 
only  does  it  boast  a first-rate 
Othello  in  David  Harewood 
— thus  nailing  the  racist  He 
that  there  are  few  good  clas- 
sical black  actors — but  it 
reminds  us  that  this  Is  a do- 
mestic tragedy  with  public 
implications. 

Mendes  and  bis  designer, 
Anthony  Ward,  set  the  play 
in  a 20th  century  colonial 
world.  Venice  is  a place  of 
war-maps,  phones  and 
brandy  bottles,  where  a 
black  general  Is  prized  for 
his  valour,  regardless  of 


It  Is  unclear  who  fired  first, 
but  more  than  a dozen  shots 
were  twhangwri  The  robber 
with  the  gun  fell  to  the 
ground,  another  was 
wounded,  and  a third 
sprinted  through  the  bank 
and  escaped.  The  other  two 
sped  aft  in  their  stolen  car. 

The  gunCght  caused  a doc- 
tor's surgery  to  he  evacuated 
and  10  local  schools  were  put 
on  alert  One  woman  trem- 
bled as  she  pleaded  in  vain 
with  police  to  let  her  through 
a barrier  to  bring  food  to  her 
85-year-old  father.  Such  inci- 
dents cause  so  much  terror 
that  for  almost  Che  rest  of  the 
day  the  area  was  deserted. 

Several  residents  recalled 
the  battle  of  February  28  In 
North  Hollywood,  which  they 
saw  on  television.  LA  police 
were  outgunned  by  two  bank 
robbers  in  black  armour  who 
walked  boldly  about  thrusting 


race.  Cyprus  becomes  a sun- 
bleached,  garrisoned  out- 
post, all  louvred  windows 
and  parquet  floors,  where 
the  military  have  too  much 
leisure. 

The  period  is  Indetermi- 
nate, though  I spotted  Cas- 
sia reading  a Penguin  Clas- 
sic, which  dates  the  action 
as  post-1946.  The  main 
point  is  that  Mendes,  like 
Trevor  Nunn  before  him, 
strengthens  the  tragedy  by 
allowing  It  to  grow  out  of  an 
accumulation  of  domestic 
detail. 

But  who  is  the  central  fig- 
ure? Othello,  fatally  flawed 


new  magazines  into  their 
sputtering  rifles.  Ten  police 
officers  and  five  passers-by 
were  Injured  and  both  rob- 
bers were  killed.  One  bled  to 
death  with  29  bullet  wounds. 

The  LA  force  Immediately 
complained  they  had  nothing 
to  matt*  the  robbers*  AK-47S. 
Their  gmm  Beretta  pistols 
would  not  even  penetrate 
their  armour.  One  robber  was 
shot  through  the  head  with  a 
rifle  an  officer  obtained  from 
a nearby  gun  shop. 

Public  criticism  may  focus 
on  the  ambush  In  Van  Nuys. 
Security  experts  say  aggres- 
sion often  provokes  deter- 
mined robbers  into  armed 
response. 

The  two  guards  worked  for 
a security  firm  in  California 
that  has  17,000  guards  nation- 
wide. They  are  part  of  an 
American  armed  corps  made 
up  of  increasingly  militarised 


by  his  mixture  of  self- 
regard  and  insecurity?  Or 
lago,  the  active  embodi- 
ment of  evfi?  Mendes 
shrewdly  suggests  they  are 
absolutely  inter-dependent 
that  lago's  poison  is  able  to 
work  only  because  of  some 
lurking  doubt  inside 
Othello. 

Harewood  comes  before 
his  Venetian  political  mas- 
ters with  an  air  of  indolent 
assurance.  But  once  in  Cy- 
prus. where  Desdemona 
and  Cassio  exchange  mutu- 
ally appreciative  glances, 
his  certainty  crumbles. 
Harewood,  as  the  isolated 


police  forces,  and  federal  de- 
partments which  now  have 
60,000  armed  agents. 

The  Los  Angeles  police  de- 
partment's M-16  guns  were 
donated  by  the  defence  de- 
partment ami  are  similar  to 
those  used  by  US  saddlers  In 
Vietnam.  They  will  be  carried 
In  the  boot  of  police  ser- 
geants' cars  and  used  by 
specially  trained  officers. 
They  are  part  of  |3&nfllton 
(£16.4  million)  worth  of  equip- 
ment supplied  to  US  police 
forces  in  the  last  two  years, 
including  body  armour,  mili- 
tary helmets,  and  infra-red 
viewers. 

California's  Republican 
governor  Fete  Wilson,  a for- 
mer marine,  brandished  one 
of  the  M-l6s  at  a press  confer- 
ence and  declared:  “Never, 
ever  again  do  I want  to  see 
officers  foam  the  LA  police  de- 
partment outgunned.” 


blade  leader  in  a Maugham- 
like  colonial  society,  disin- 
tegrates with  total  convic- 
tion: at  his  lowest,  he  is 
reduced  to  ransacking  Des- 
demona’s  dressing-table 
and  sniffing  the  bed-sheets. 
Yet,  in  the  final  scenes,  he 
captures  the  broken  music 
of  a tortured  souL 
Simon  Russell  Beale’s 
lago,  who  at  one  point  illus- 
trates w«  diabolical  plan 
with  the  belp  of  playing 
cards,  reminds  one  of  Au- 
den's description  oflago  as 
the  joker  in  the  pack.  But 
Russell  Beale  is  more  than  a 
practical  joker  carrying  out 


Trimble  risks 
all  as  Unionists 
return  to  talks 


John  Muffin 
Ireland  Correspond* 


AVID  Trimble,  leader 
of  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
put  his  political  career 
on  the  line  yesterday  when  he 
led  his  party  into  talks  on 
Northern  Ireland's  future  less 
than  24  hours  after  a republi- 
can bomb  ripped  through  a 
Protestant  village. 

Although  face-to-face  de- 
bate with  Sinn  Fein  is  some 
way  off.  Mr  Trimble's  deci- 
sion to  take  his  team  into 
Stormont  brought  republi- 
cans and  Unionists  under  the 
same  roof  for  negotiations  for 
the  first  time  in  70  years.  Mo 
Mowlam,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Northern  Ireland,  hailed 
the  move  as  courageous. 

Mr  Trimble,  aware  of  the 
critics  within  his  own  party 
and  in  the  Democratic  Union- 
ist Party  and  UK  Unionists, 
both  of  which  are  boycotting 
the  all-party  talks,  mounted  a 
strong  defence  as  he  arrived 
at  Castle  Buildings.  He  was 
flanked  by  the  Progressive 
Unionist  Party  and  the  Ulster 
Democratic  Party,  the  loyalist 
fringe  groups.  They  were  also 
returning  to  negotiations. 

Mr  Trimble  said:  “We  have: 
no  illusions  about  the  charac- 
ter of  Sinn  Fein.  We  have  not 
invited  them  to  the  table,  but 
we  are  not  afraid  of  them.  We 
will  not  run  away,  from  them. 
We  are  not  there  to  negotiate 
with  them,  but  to  confront 
them  — to  expose  their  fascist 
character. 

“We  are  not  prepared  to  tol- 
erate Sinn  Fein  being  por- 
trayed as  a party  of  peace, 
and  Unionists  as  the  problem. 
The  truth  is  Unionists  are 
genlune  democrats,  but  if  we 
are  outside  the  process  that 
truth  will  not  be  recognised.” 
HO  Insisted  that,  with  the 
Ulster  Unionists  present, 
“there  will  be  no  united  Ire- 
land, there  wDl  be  no  joint 
sovereignty,  no  joint  author- 
ity — actual  or  otherwise.” 
Reentering  talks  the  day 
after  the  terrorist  bomb  at 
Mar ke  thill  infiiriated  the 
DUP  and  UK  Unionists.  Sec- 
tions within  the  Ulster  Union- 


a  scientific  experiment:  he 
memorably  makes  him  a 
squat,  shaven-beaded,  im- 
plicitly impotent  nihilist, 
gnawed  by  the  “daily 
beauty”  he  sees  in  others' 
Uvea.  There  is  a superb  mo- 
ment whan  he  sits  beside 
Othello  whisperinglnto  his 
ear  the  words  that  prompt 
the  general’s  epileptic  fit 
for  this  lago,  if  s the  ulti- 
mata symbol  of  destruction, 
possession  and  power. 

Claire  Skinner,  though 
deeply  moving  as  she  listens 
to  a black  recording  of  the 
Willow  Song,  is  slightly  too 
fragile  a Desdemona  to  sog- 


ists  are  also  opposed.  So  the 
stakes  for  Mr  Trimble's  lead- 
ership are  high. 

David  Ervine,  leader  of  the 
POP,  said:  “We  feel  we  In  the 
PUP  have  broken  lots  of 
ground  so  that  others  can 
walk  on  it.  I say  simply:  Let 
the  debate  begin.  We  are 
ready  for  it” 

Mr  Ervine  said  that  face-to- 
face  talks  would  take  place. 
The  only  outstanding  issue 

Was  riming 

Ms  Mowlam,  clearly  de- 
lighted, welcomed  the  parties’ 
return.  “We  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  it  has  taken  for  them 
to  come  in,  stick  to  their  prin- 
ciples, abandon  some  of  the 
old  political  divisions,  and  try 
by  talking  to  move  this  pro- 
cess forward.” 

While  there  were  worries 
the  previous  day  that  the 
Marke thill  bomb,  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  a splinter 
group,  the  Continuity  Army 
council,  was  designed  to 
bomb  the  Ulster  Unionists 
away  from  the  negotiating 
table,  it  was  suggested  yester- 
day they  had  been  bombed  to 
it  Ms  Mowlam  rejected  that 

She  said:  “I  think  that 
under-estimates  the  Union- 
ists' understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  talking  and  reach- 
ing accommodation  across 
the  community." 

Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein 
president,  welcomed  the 
Unionists  and  said  he  wanted 
them  in  talks  in  the  same 
room.  But  his  language  was 
more  pointed  than  it  has  been 
In  recent  days.  “The  Union- 
ists wrecked  the  last  peace 
process  because  they  were 
afraid  of  change.  They  are 
still  afraid  of  change." 

While  there  was  undoubted 
optimism  around  Stormont 
yesterday,  Mr  Trimble  is  ask- 
ing that  Sinn  Fein  be  ex- 
cluded because  he  believes 
the  IRA  is  implicated  in  the 
Markethill  bomb.  George 
MitcheQ.  the  former  US  sena- 
tor who  Is  chairing  the  peace 
talks,  threw  out  a similar  plea 
from  the  Democratic  Union- 
ists because  they  were  not  in 
the  negotiating  room. 
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gest  the  character’s  “down- 
right violence”.  There  is  a 
fine  Scottish  Emilia  from 
Maureen  Beattie,  speaking 
up  for  abused  women  every- 
where, and  good  support 
from  Clifford  Rose  as  a sen- 
tentious Venetian  Duke  and 
from  Trevor  Peacock  as  a 
bitter  Rrabantio. 

But  the  joy  of  this  Othello, 
co-produced  with  the  Salz- 
burg Festival.  is  that  it  com- 
bines a wealth  of  realistic 
detail — down  to  lago’s  sur- 
reptitious pawing  of  the 
grieving  Desdemona — with 
a sense  of  the  play’s  tragic 
architecture. 


Best  business  buy. 


You  can’t  compromise  in  your  business  - so  we  won’t  compromise  in  your 
businesss  PC.  At  Dell  we  became  the  worlds  largest  direct  PC 
manufacturer*  by  keeping  our  quality  PCs  high  on  spec  and  low  on  price. 
WnfltWrI  Don’t  settle  for  less.  Call  now  or  order  online  at  www.del1.com/uk. 
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deft)  in  the 
City  off 
London  is  a 
contender  in 
die  Design 
Council's 
competition, 
as  is  the 
environment 
friendly 
Rolls-Royce 
Trent  engine, 
seen  (right) 
being  . 
inspected 
yesterday  hy. 
TonyRbdr 
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James  Meikle  on  premier's  vision 


TONY  Blair’s  cam- 
paign to  reshape  Brit- 
ain as  a powerhouse 
of  profit  and  the 
imagination  shifted 
up  a gear  yesterday  as  he  ap- 
pealed to  industrialists  and 
designers  to  come  up  with 
products  that  would  help  shed 
the  image  of  being  stuck  in 
the  past 

He  berated  the  nation’s  lack 
of  confidence  and  insisted  it 
was  already  leading  a cre- 
ative and  economic  revolu- 
tion — in  rock  music,  film, 
fashion.  Formula  One  racing 
cars,  financial  services  and 
pharmaceuticals. 

He  conjured  up  a picture  in 
which  too  many  Britons  were 
afraid  to  be;  modem  and  ran 
the  country  down. 

“We  have  all  that  success 
yet  we  haveaJong  way  to  go 
in  making  it  count  Too  often, 
people  have  an  image  of  being 
stuck  in  the  past  Good  at  pag- 
eantry, less  good  at  new  tech- 
nology. The  perception  is 
wrong  and  it  is  bad  for  busi- 
ness and  bad  for  Britain.  . 
"The  surprise  is  we  share 


this  perception.  Rather  than 
standing  np  for  our  successes, 
surveys  of  British  attitudes  to 
our  own  products  show  that 
we  undervalue  goods  and  ser- 
vices made  in  Britain. 

"We  have  so  much  to  be 
proud  of,  so  much  to  build  on. 
yet  often  we  simply  don't 
know  about  it  Sometimes  we 
lack  confidence . because  we 
don’t  realise  how  good  we 
are." 

Mr  Kafr’s  passionate  ap- 
peal rawiA  at  Hip  tsnmrii  of  a 
Design  Council  competition 
in  which  services  aim-prod- 
ucts will  be  judged  for  brand- 
ing as  “mfllAnniirm  prod- 
ucts'*. Successful  submissions 
wDl  then  be  on  display  world- 
wide at  travelling  exhibitions 
and  in  schools  and  . colleges. 
The  first  ‘’millennium 
awards"  ' wHl  he  presented 
next  spring- vrfth^twu  ftirtiifir 
anflual  ceremonies*  (up  until 
ttemfltomftnn.  ’ " 

' Mr  Blair  was  speaking 
from  a BBC  television  studio 
before  an  invited  audience, 
with  video  links  to  industrial- 
ists in  Scotland,  Northern  Ire- 


land Wales,  wig  challenge 
was  also  sent  by  Internet  and 
fox  to  thousands  of  firms. 

He  tied  . it  firmly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment’s economic,  political 
and  constitutional  pro- 
gramme. “Modem  Britain-  is 
a place  where  everyone  can 
share  in  our  prosperity  no 
matter  what  their  back: 
ground.  It  is  a country  in 
which  we  have  a constitution 
where  decisions  are  taken 
closer  to  the  people  so  that 
confidence  is  restored  In  poli- 
tics. It  is  a nation  where  we 

nijiw  gt^riAirria  In  n^r  whnnte 

so  that  children  have  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to 
succeed.” 

Mr  Blair  linked  the  present 
to  Britain's  record  as  foe 
workshop  of  the  worlrf  -and 
birthplace  of  “thaMjdrfcy  of; 
leading  uivention^over  foe 
past  century,  fricimnng  televi- 
sion. the  computer  and  gen- 
etic ^fingerprinting."  It  had 
been' home  to  90  Nobel  prize- 
winning scientists. 

"We  can  say  with  confi- 
dence we  are  becoming  a cre- 
ative powerhouse-  of  the 


world.  Our  design  Industry  is 
worth  £12  billion  a year  and 
employs  more  than  300,000 
people;  the  overseas  earnings 
of  rock  music.now  exceed  the 
steel  industry;  more  people 
work  in  foe  TV  and  film- in- 
dustry than  shipbuilding.'’ 

..  Eight  out  of  10  of  the  most 
profitable  retailers  were  Brit- 
ish and  Britain  was  second 
only  to  foe  United  States  for 
inward  international  invest- 
ment. 

. New  products  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  lives  and 
create  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Mr  ~Klair  tma  tn  his  plprmprrt 

as  he  chatted  with  innovators 
already  singled  out  as  poten- 
tial winners. 

• Perhaps  mindful  of  the 
scorn  that  greeted  jTory 


he  dfinhed  a baseball  cap,  he' 
declined  to  put  an  Oxfom 
bucket  on  his  head. 

Blithe  was  prepared  to  be  a 
guinea-pig ; for  an  "Intelligent 
dressing”  that  kept  w&unds 
moist  rather  than  wet  dr  dry, 
and  avoided  hair-rip.  and  said 
he  did  not  feel  a thing  When  it 


came  off  his  hand.  Mr  Blair’s 
message'  was  welcomed  by 
Adair  Turner,  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Confederation  cf 
British  Industry. 

- Innovation  was  not  just 
about  big  companies  with 
huge  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets.  Partnerships, 
including  those  with  univer- 
sities, design  and  marketing 
companies,  could  help  in 
areas  from  scientific  first 
principles  to  branding. 

Lord  Rogers,  the  architect 
said:  "Design  is  at  the  heart  of 
life.  Style  is  something  that 
comes  naturally.  Solving  de- 
sign problems  for  the  con- 
sumer or  creating  art  or 
music  is  something  you  have 
to  work  like  hell  at”  . . 

• Design  .Council  ehairman 
John  -SorreH,  said:  -"Abjped. 
all  too  often  ’ we  are  seen  as  a 
declining  nation.  'At  home, 
young  people  are  choosing 
not  to  join  industry  because 
foey-see  it  as  unexciting  and 
unrewarding. 

"We  must  change  the  per- 
ception of  the  smokestacks  of 
old.” 


The  best  of  new  Britain 


The  Design  Council  has  died 
the  following  as  potential 
winners  of  the  millennium 
product  award: 

□ Orthopaedic  shoe  for 
dairy  cows:  a non-slip  recy- 
cled PVC  cover  for  lame  ani- 
mals that  has  speeded  up 
recovery  and  improved  miiir 
production.  Made  by  GOtepur 
Scientific  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. Price:  £19  to  £25  for  a 
box  of  four,  £40  to  £45  for  10. 

□ Oxfom  water  .container: 
creative  thinking,  practical 
design  and  low  cost  technol- 
ogy to  transport  water  in  refu- 
gee camps.  Easy  to  carry  in 

hand  or-  an  tha  fuvtfl  and 

replaces  foe  bulkier,  less  hy- 
gienic jerry  can.  Price:  £350. 

□ Intelligent  wound  dress- 
ing: dressings,  made  from 
sustainable  materials  like 
seaweed,  linked  to  breathable 
polymer  film,  that  dry  if  foe 
wound  is  too  wet,,  and 
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moisten  if  it  is  too  dry.  Made 
hy  Innovative  Technologies 
Group.  Price:  £350  to  £4  for  a 
2in  by  2in  dressing  plus  4in 
by  fcin  film. 

□ Intelligent  artiflcal  limb: 
carbon-fibre  knee  with  com- 
puter-chip controls  that  allow 
amputees  with  prosthetic 
limbs  to  walk  with  more  natu- 
ral gait  Made  by  Charles 
RIatchford  and  Sans.  Price: 
around  £1,800. 


□ Woosh  chair:  stylish  sup- 
port for  disabled  children 
from  toddlers  to  teenagers. 
Blue  and  grey,  with  red  and 
yellow  accessories,  and  frill  of 
curves  rather  than  stark, 
hard  edges.  Made  by  Lecky 
Design  in  Belfest  Prices:  £639 
to  £749  plus  VAT. 

□ New  cashpoint  wariilnai: 
colour  video-screens  which 
play  adverts  to  passers-by. 
Will  sell  airline  tickets  arul 
allow  video-phone  conversa- 
tions. Made  by  NCR  Financial 
Systems.  Price:  £10,000  to 
£15,000.  New  models  win  scan 
the  irises  of  customers  friwaad 
of  asking  for  PIN  numbers. 

□ Helicon  building,  City  of 
London:  Offices  and  Marks  & 
Spencer  store  alter  own  tem- 
perature inside  triple-glazed  fa- 
cade and  motorised  shading 
blinds.  Chilled  railings  and 
floor  ventilations  reduce  cod- 
ing cost  Engineering  designer: 
OveArup.  Price:  £30  million. 


Press  code  to 
be  tightened 
after  appeal  by 
Diana’s  brother 
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| ARL  Spencer  yester- 
day called  for  news- 
papers to  respect  the 
[ "sanctity  of  privacy" 
following  the  death  of  his  sis- 
ter Diana.  Princess  of  Wales. 

In  a letter  to  an.  emergency 
meeting  of  foe  code  commit- 
tee Of  foe  Press  Complaints 
Commission,  he  called  for 
tougher  regulations  on  press 
intrusion,  harassment  and 
the  reporting  of  grief, 

The  tetter  was  read  out  at 
the  meeting  of  national  and 
regional  newspaper  editors, 
called  to  discuss  tightening 


the  commissions’s  code  on 
newspaper  behaviour. 

The  meeting  was  called^ 
after  newspapers’ slid  photog- 
raphers wean  Condemned  fori 
publishing  intrusive  stories 
and  pictures  about  Diana. 
Earl  Spencer  said  at  the  time 
of  her  death  that  editors  bad 
"blood  cm  their  hands". 

Lord  Wakeham,  foe  chair- 
man of  foe  commission,  fold 
members  of  the  code  commit- 
tee that  it  was  time  for  action 
and  that  hew  rules  would  he 
announced  next  weelc  - 

“The  paparazzi  is  part  of 
the  problem,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  foe  conduct  of  photogra- 
phers generally  we  want  to 
pot  right,”  he  said  after  the 
meeting.  “Earl  Spencer’s 
views  are  very  well  known  to 
me." 

The  ' meeting  brought 
together  Sir  David  English, 

editor  in  chief  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  and  Charles  Moore,  edi- 
tor of  foe  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  have  dashed  over  pri- 


vacy and  press  intrusion.  Mr 
, ^bore  accused  the  Daily  Mail 
Jr-tfc  prying  “in  the  most  dis- 
torting .fashion”  with.  Sir 

SBavid  ■ responding  that'  the 
Daily  Telegraph  was  trying  to 
make  commercial  capital  out 
of  the  issue. 

■/.  ' Other  committee  members, 
imcluding  John  Wifherow  of 

foe  Sunday  Times  and  Brld- 
getHowe  of  the  Sunday  Mir- 
rnpr,  said  that  it  was  time  to. 
&11  peace  between  , the  the 
reto-  men  an<i  that  arguments 
weakened  the  position  of  the 
^Tessin  the  public's  eyes. 

In  a later  telephone  call  foe 
two  men  agreed  to  “put  down 
ffieir  rifles”.  “We  were  ex- 
pecting fireworks,”  a member 
of  foe  commitee  said.  ’‘But 
they  were  both  very  riviL” 
Committee  members'  said 
the  code  on  privacy  will -be 
widened-  to  include  places 
such  as  churches,  restaurants 
and  holiday  locations. 

The  committee  also  dis- 
cussed. tighter  controls  - on 


journalists  following  of 
people.  Discussions  will  be 
held  with  broadcasters  on 
similar  restrictions.'  Sanc- 
tions against  editors  who 
transgress  foe  code  could  in- 
clude donations  to  charity, 
which  some  editors  said 
would  be'  unworkable.  Tbe 
code  committee  said  in 
statement  after  the  meeting: 
‘The  tragic  death  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  has  fo- 
cused unprecedented  public 
attention  .on  press  intrusion, 
harassment  and  respect  for 
privacy.  As  those  charged 
with  defining  foe  Code  of 
Practice,  which  sets  the 
benchmarks  for  the  othicai 
and  professional  standards  of 
journalism,  we  recognise  this. 
We  are  now  undertaking  an 
urgent  review  cf  the  code. 

“As  an  industry  we  empha- 
sise the  need  for  the  code  to 
be  followed  not  just  in  foe  let- 
ter but  in  its  full  spirit” 


8 


^rime  time:  2 to  the  2,976,221  -1 


Keith  OevBn 


F It  was  written  out,  it 
would  'stretch  for  1.4 
miles. -If  it  was  reed  out, 
would  take  224  hours.  . 
The  world’s  largest 
sown  Mersenne  prime 
amber  — containing 
>5.932  digits  — has  been 
scovered.  by  an  informa- 
on  technologist  from 
ampshlre. 

A prime  number  1*  divia- 
le  only  by  itself  and  one. 
[tree  is  a prime  number, 
id  so  are  5. 7 and  11-  . 

The  number  discovered 


450-page  ptfperback  'tjodk- 
To  recite  it /would  .take.,  a 
month  of  eight-hour  days.  ... 

Fortunatriy,  it  h'vrtttten 
in  the  relatively  terse  hota- 

tkm  of  the  17th  cenfrsy 

French  »"««*  Marin  Mer- 
senne, which  takes  the 
innrof  i multiplied  by  an 
exponent,  minus  l.  The  ex- 
ponent Is  2,976,221.  This 
means  that  2 Is  multiplied 
by  itself  2,976^21  ttnu* 

and- then  one  is  subtracted. 
Until  now,  only  35  Mer- 
senne primes  have  ever 
been  found. 

/ Mr  Spence  Is  the  father  of 


.fwtrd 

drag-racing.  An  IT 
nfanager  fin  a company 
that  Tnatees  .defence-  eqnjfcp- 
mcarU  he  is  Interested  in 
computer  security  which 
rests  on  cryptic  code.  Prime 
numbers  are  one  of  the 
tools  -of  encryption.  But 
prim*  numbers  off  that  mag- 
nitude are  almost  sub- 
limely useless. 

.Air  Spence,  who  an- 
nounced his  discovery  on 

foe  Internet,  got  involved 
to  the  Great  Internet  Mer- 
senne Prime  Search  as  one 
off  2,000  volunteers  using  a 
program  written  by  George 


Woltman. . a 38-year-old 
Florida  computer  program- 
mer. He.  said:  “I  was  just 
Incky  to  get  the  right  range 
of  numbers  to  check.” 

It  took  his  computer  15 
days  to  complete  the  calcu- 
lation to  show  that  his 
number  was  indeed . divis- 
ible only  by  itself  and  one. 
He  then  had  to  ask  someone 
with  a Cray  X90  supercom- 
puter to  cheek  the  answer. 

- He  said,  yesterday:  “I  saw 
it  as  my  only  real  opportu- 
nity to  make  a little  mark 
on  history.  It  was  several 
thousands  to  one  against. 
There  are  only  36  known  to 
exist” 


The  Royals  is  a 
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ON  NO  ACCOUNT 
ACCEPT  LOW  INTEREST 
WHEN  YOUR  BANK 
ACCOUNT’S  IN  CREDIT. 


*>• 


hb* 


Caution:  Many  bank  accounts  give  you  little,  if  any,  interest  when  you’re  in  credit.  But  not  the  Abbey 
National  Bank  Account. 

At  Abbey  National  we  currently  offer  one  of  the  highest  credit  interest  rates  on  the  high  street,  and,  if 
you  pay  in  £500  or  more  each  month,  we’ll  give  you  a bonus  which  doubles  the  rate  of  interest.  In  fact,  as  vou 

can  see  from  the  table  below,  with  an  Abbev  National  Bank 
Account  you  could  be  receiving  up  to  14  times  more 
interest,  compared  to  another  bank  wc  could  mention. 

And  it  doesn’t  stop  there.  The  Abbey  National  Bank 
Account  offers  everything  else  you  would  expect  from  a 
bank  account,  and  if  you’re' switching  from  another  hank, 
we'll  give  you  a four  month  free  overdraft,  so  there's  no 
danger  of  upsetting  yoar  cash-flow. 

Interested?  Then  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  vou 
can  aPply  f°r  an  Abbey  National  Bank  Account  over  the 
phone  and  receive  a decision  there  and  then.  So  to  apply,  pick  up  the  phone,  call  Abbey  National  Direct  on 
0500  200  500  and  quote  reference  A564C/12.  Or  pop  Into  your  local  branch. 


Balance 

Interest  Rate 

£.1,000  £25,000+ 

Abbey  National 

.1 .60% 

3.50% 

. 'Barclays 

0.30% 

0. 30% 

Lloyds 

0.30% 

0.50% 

-Halifax 

0.50% 

1.00% 

Nat  West  . 

0.25% 

0.25% 

Midland 

0.40% 

0.40% 

SaneHc  Roark  Dqartme*  ltd  AUn  Konnl  rate,  ^tod  pm  *»*  Afi  oeber 
nta  frtri  fj.  SB  bncoj  Wraths  k tioU  Sm  aconc;  m a wUj  tea 

0500  200  500 
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ABBEY  , 
NATIONAL 

www.  abbeynational . co.uk 
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Study  of  attitudes  to  categories  of  homicide  shows  public  does  not  view  as  murder  active  help  in  ending  life  of  terminally-ill  relative 

Leniency  urged  for  ‘mercy9  killers 


THERE  is  strong  sup- 
port for  reclassify- 
ing “mercy  killing" 
as  a lesser  offence 
than  murder  ac- 
jwoiiig  to  a survey  of  atti- 

categDrie5 

Most  of  tiie  822  adults  sur- 
veyed rated  a hypothetical 
in  which  a husband  suf- 
focated a terminally-ill  wife 
® great  pain  who  asked  him 
to  end  her  life  as  less  serious 
than  other  types  of  lolling. 
Mercy  kflling  is  considered 


murder  by  the  law,  carrying 
an  automatic  lire  sentence, 
unless  the  jury  believes  the 
perpetrator  was  suffering 
from  diminished  responsi- 
bility, when  it  becomes 

Tir»>T|3faiigh+0r 

The  £70,000  study,  to  be 
published  later  this  year,  was 
Carried  out  by  Barry  Mitchell, 
reader  in  criminal  justice  at 
Coventry  university,  with 
Social  and  Community  Plan- 
ning Research,  and  funded 
mainly  by  the  Lever  .holme 
Trust 

It  set  out  to  discover 
! whether  the  public  recog- 
< nised  differences  in  gravity 
! among  different  types  of  ho- 


micide and.  if  so,  what  factors 
they  felt  influenced  this  and 
whether  they  favoured  differ- 
ent categories  of  killing  carry- 
ing different  sentences. 

Respondents,  interviewed 
for  20-45  minutes  each,  were 
presented  with  eight  hypo- 
thetical homicide  scenarios  to 
rank  in  order  of  seriousness 
and  say  what  factors  influ- 
enced their  assessments. 

They  were  asked  what  were 
the  worst  and  the  least  seri- 
ous killings  and  what  sen- 
tences should  cover  them. 
They  also  had  to  rate  the 
eight  scenarios  in  seriousness 
on  a scale  of  1 to  20,  from  the 
least  to  the  most  serious. 


Forty  three  per  cent  rated 
mercy  killing  at  the  lowest 
level  — l — which  “obviously 
suggests  that  significant  num- 
bers of  people  regard  it  as  not 
amounting  to  a crime”,  say 
the  researchers. 

Under  English  law,  Wiling 
in  self-defence  is  not  a crime 
unless  the  killer  uses  exces- 
sive force,  but  most  respon- 
dents rated  a man  who  grabs 
a spanner  and  hits  a work  col- 
league who  has  lunged  at  him 
with  a screwdriver  as  more  , 
culpable  than  the  mercy  ■ 
killer. 

In  anrrfVipr  scenario,  a 
walking  by  a lake  ignores  a 
drowning  woman.  This  would 


Police  conference  told  legal  system  ‘failing  women9 


Snnita  Vlg,  who  was  raped  by  her  family  priest,  tells  delegates  how  the  court  made  her  feel  guilty  photograph:  graham  cox 

Ethics  worry  over  ‘new  ethos9 


Duncan  Campbell 

POLICE  superintendents 
are  concerned  that  the 
emphasis  on  a “perfor- 
mance culture”,  with  forces 
measured  by  the  number  of 
their  arrests  and  clear-ups. 
could  lead  to  a fell  in  ethical 
standards. 

They  also  complain  that,  be- 
cause of  pressure  to  cut  the 
number  of  managers  to  put 
“more  bobbies  on  the  beat", 
the  service  is  no  longer  func- 
tioning property. 

Research  to  be  published  at 
the  Bristol  conference  today 
forijr-ntpg  low  levels  of  morale, 
higher  stress  levels,  and  a be- 
lief that  there  is  now  an  at- 


tempt to  run  the  police  like  a 
j private  business  rather  than  I 
a public  service. 

The  research,  by  Annette 
' Davies  of  the  Cardiff  Business 
School,  came  out  of  a belief 
that  "streamlining"  the  police 
service  — effectively  cutting  ! 
down  on  managers  and  in- 1 
creasing  the  number  of  con- 
stables — had  gone  too  far. 

More  than  half  of  1,363 
superintendents  in  England 
and  Wales  responded  to  a 
questionnaire,  with  many 
suggesting  that  with  fewer  op- 
portunities for  promotion, 
many  officers  were  frus- 
trated. Others  felt  the  pres- 
sure to  achieve  targets  was 
: very  damaging. 

A young  superintendent  i 


said:  “I’m  concerned  that  the 
performance  culture  may 
lead  to  a drop  in  ethical 
standards.” 

Another  said:  “There  is  an 
insidious  message  to  perform 
or  get  out.  even  though  this  is 
denied.  In  the  business  world 
this  may  be  acceptable  ... 
However. . . . this  is  a very  un- 
ethical way  to  treat  people 
who  have  given  their  working 
lives  to  public  service.” 

One  superintendent  said 
that  now  “the  focus  is  on  the 
cost  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing”.  Another 
concluded:  “The  ethos  of  run- 
ning the  police  as  a business 
...  Is  diminishing  the  service 
we  should  be  providing.” 

One  CID  superintendent 


said:  “The  service  has  col- 
lapsed and  no  one  seems  to 
care  about  the  people  in  the 
organisation  or  the  public  we 
are  meant  to  serve." 

Dr  Davies  concluded: 
“There  Is  clearly  a high 
enough  level  of  concern 
[among  superintendents]  to 
suggest  that  certain  problems 
need  to  be  addressed  urgently 
if  performance  levels  are  to  be 

maintalnpri" 

Yesterday  a spokesman  for 
tiie  association  said:  “In  some 
forces  the  reduction  in  super- 
intendents has  been  too  great 
and  too  fast.  Because  of  the 
pressure  and  lack  of 
resources  they  are  having  to 
leave  things  which  they  feel 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.” 


Scientist  aims  to  breed  a mammoth 


Tbm  Radford 

Science  E*fltor 

GROUND  penetrating 
radar  used  in  Britain 
to  unearth  buried  , 
murder  victims  will  soon 
be  looking  for  bodies  ot  an- 
other kind. 

David  Smote,  a Ixmdcn- 
based  geophysicist  is  about 

to  take  his  technology  to  S- 
beria  In  search  of  a mafe 
WOolly  mammoth  with  its 
genual  organs  preserved  by 
pSmafrost-  The  *m|  to 
recover  sperm,  and  Implant 
Jfin  the  eggs  of  a female , 
African  elephant. 

jtfamxnoths  roamed  the 
northern  hemisphere  dur- 
jjyjtbe  fee  Ages.  By  the 


Wanted:  Woolly  mammoth 
with  sex  organs  intact 

dawn  of  agriculture,  they 
were  all  bat  extinct.  The 
last  mammoths  were  still 
grazing  in  Arctic  islands 
while  the  Pharaohs  were 


ruling  in  Egypt  and  Minos 
was  king  of  Crete.  But  some 
have  been  preserved  In  gla- 
cier Ice.  Stomach  bacteria 
have  been  revived  from  the 
gut  of  a North  American 
mammoth,  Siberian  hunt- 
ers have  fed  their  dogs  on 
mammoth  flesh  preserved 
by  the  frost,  and  biologists 
have  tried  to  recover  DNA 
from  a mummified 
specimen. 

But  Kazufumi  Goto,  a 
geneticist  of  Kagoshima 
university  in  Japan,  last' 
year  announced  that  he 
wanted  to  recreate  a “half- 
mammoth”  by  fertilising 
an  elephant's  egg  with  pre- 
served sperm,  and  then 
“breed  back”  to  the  prehis- 
toric animal-  There  was 


only  one  catch:  to  find  the 
sperm.  The  last  mammoth 
to  turn  up  with  genitalia  in- 
tact was  in  1903. 

This  is  why  David  Smale 
is  about  to  head  for  perma- 
frost cliffs  along  the  Ko- 
lyma river  In  the  republic 
of  Sakha,  in  Siberia,  New 
Scientist  reports  today. 

“Mammoths  tarn  up 
there  with  reasonable  regu- 
larity,” he  said.  “From 
time  to  time  the  earth 
erodes  away  and  you  And 
these  remains,  but  usually 
by  the  time  anyone  gets  to 
them  they’ve  already 
started  to  decay.  We’ll  be 
looking  between  five  and  20 
metres  under  the  surface, 
which  should  be  well 

within  range.” 


not  be  a crime  at  all  because 
English  law  puts  no  obliga- 
tion on  a bystander  to  take 
action,  to  prevent  a death.  But 
most  respondents  rated  it  as 
worse  than  the  mercy  killing. 

Overall,  the  mercy  killing 
scenario  was  rated  as  least 
serious  of  the  eight  homi- 
cides. Seen  as  most  serious  by 
the  largest  number  of  respon- 
dents was  a “burglary  sce- 
nario”, in  which  a burglar, 
disturbed  by  the  25-year-old 
woman  occupant  of  the  house, 
panics  mid  hits  her  over  the 
head  with  an  ashtray. 

The  “drowning  woman” 
scenario  was  generally  rated 
third  In  seriousness.  The  self- 


defence  scenario  was  placed 
third,  fourth  or  fifth  by  nearly 
two-thirds. 

shows  a broad 
divergence  of  opinion  on  kill- 
ings of  brutal  husbands  by 
battered  wives.  The  hypo- 
thetical case  concerned  a 
woman  who  had  been  physi- 
cally and  sexually  abused  by 
her  husband  for  three  years. 
He  came  home  one  evening 
and  started  hitting  her  again. 
She  waited  till  he  was  asleep, 
tiv»n  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  a saucepan,  killing  him. 

Almost  one-third  thought  it 
one  of  the  three  worst  cases, 
while  four  out  of  10  rated  it  as 
one  of  the  least  serious. 
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Growing  number  of  serial 
rapists  ‘escaping  justice’ 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


SENIOR  police  officers  i 
yesterday  called  for 
the  laws  on  rape  to  be 
reformed  because 
only  one  in  10  rapists  was 
being  convicted. 

Addressing  the  Police 
Superintendents'  Association 
conference  in  Bristol,  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary, 
promised  prompt  action  to 
deal  with  an  inn-reming  num- 
ber of  aerial  rapists  who  are 
esraping  justice  by  manipu- 
lating the  lwgd  <tyvlgm 
The  conference  heard  that 
the  system  was  being  abused 
by  rapists  and  defence  law- 
yers. particularly  in  cases  of 
socalled  date  rape. 

In  1985  there  were  1,842 
rapes  resulting  in  450  success- 
ful prosecutions,  24  per  cent 
of  the  total.  But  in  1996  with 
reported  rapes  at  5,930  there 
were  only  576  successful  pros- 
ecutions, a rate  of  10  per  cent 
Detective  Superintendent 
BUI  Grahamslaw,  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan police,  told  the  con- 
ference that  a 39-year-old Tnan 
in  London  had  been  accused 
of  rape  by  six  women  over  a 
four-year  period  but  had  still 
not  faced  triaL 
The  women  had  gone  back 
to  his  home  and  taken  drugs 


but  had  not  consented  to  sex. 
The  women's  lifestyle  could 
be  used  against  them  in  court, 
he  said,  making  a prosecution 
difflftnih  “Bow  many  others 
have  been  raped  by  him?” 
asked  Mr  Grahamslaw. 

He  said  that  victims  of  a 
non-stranger  rape,  sometimes 
known  as  date  rape,  were 


‘If  the  police 
can  be  so 
understanding 
why  can’t 
the  court  be 
the  same?’ 


treated  particularly  badly  by 
the  legal  system.  “All  rapists 
are  the  same,”  he  said,  “it’s 
the  victims  who  are  different. 

“We  know  there  are  a num- 
ber of  serial  rapists  through- 
out the  country.  They  pick  up 
women  in  pubs  and  through 
dating  agencies  and  even  in 
chance  meetings  in  the  street. 
And  they  are  very  careful 
who  they  pick  on — they  look 
for  vulnerable  women  who 
may  not  come  over  well  in 
court.” 


A victim  who  was  raped  in 
1995  by  a family  friend  told 
the  conference  that  she  had 
been  put  under  great  pressure 
by  her  family  not  to  proceed 
with  the  case.  Sunita  Vig, 
aged  43.  had  become  pregnant 
and  contracted  herpes  as  a 
result  of  tiie  rape.  Her  at- 
tacker was  eventually  jailed 
for  six  years. 

“I  had  known  my  attacker 
for  a good  few  years,”  she 
said.  “He  was  a family  priest 
and  a trusted  friend.”  Mrs 
Vig  said  going  to  court  had 
felt  like  she  was  the  one  on 
triaL  “1  was  the  one  left  feel- 
ing guilty.” 

She  had  asked  to  be 
screened  from  him  during  the 
trial  but  this  had  been 
refused.  “If  the  police  can  be 
so  understanding  and  taring, : 
why  can’t  the  court  be  the  < 
same?”  she  asked. 

Detective  Inspector  Sue 
Hill,  of  the  Metropolitan 
police,  said  11  was  an  uphill 
battle  to  bring  a case  to  court 
A myth  that  false  allegations 
of  rape  were  increasing  was 
being  inaccurately  spread  by 
the  media,  she  said. 

Sue  Lees,  of  the  University 
of  North  London,  who  has 
made  a study  of  rape  cases, 
said  fhj»t  some  men  targeted 
discos  and  clubs  in  order  to 
pick  up  a woman  and  rape 
her. 


She  said  women  were  cross- 
examined  by  defence  barris- 
ters in  ways  that  appeared 
calculated  to  humiliate  them. 
Women  were  asked  what 
makeup  or  underwear  they 
had  been  wearing,  about  their 
menstrual  cycles,  if  they  had 
had  a black  boyfriend  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  on 
benefit. 

Reference  to  a woman's  pre- 
vious sexual  history,  which  is 
often  made  a feature  of  a de- 
fence case,  should  be  cur- 
tailed, she  said.  The  judiciary 
and  the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  need  to  be  reformed 
to  improve  liaison  with  vic- 
tims. However,  she  said  the 
police  *8  treatment  of  victims 
had  substantially  improved 
in  the  last  20  years. 

Mr  Straw  said:  “I’m  very 
concerned  that  the  number  of 
reported  rapes  has  shot  up 
while  the  number  of  those 
convicted  has  gone  down.” 

A review  of  500  rape  cases 
is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Home  Office  in  an  effort  to  see 
where  the  system  is  felling. 
Mr  Straw  said  the  question  or 
rape  victims  being  screened 
from  their  alleged  attacker 
was  being  considered. 

The  conference  passed  a 
motion  that  “urgent  reform  of 
the  criminal  justice  process  is 
required  so  that  victims  or 
rape  receive  a feir  deal”. 
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Midge  Mather,  below,  and  St  Swithin’s  church,  Compton  Bassett,  Wiltshire  photographs:  darren  jack 

Pensioner  silenced  bells  with 
crowbar,  pickaxe  and  hacksaw 


Geoffrey  GRibs 

Midge  mather.  a 
pensioner,  decided 
enough  was  enough. 
Arming  herself  with  a crow- 
bar, a small  pickaxe  and  a 
hacksaw  she  broke  into  the 
12th  century  church  dose  to 
her  home  in  the  Wiltshire  vil- 
lage (X  Compton  Bassett  on  a 
stimmer  night  last  year  and 
silenced  the  bells  that  had 
been  making  life  a misery. 

Back  home  at  Magnolia  cot- 
tage, 100  metres  away,  she 
called  the  police  and  Invited 
them  to  arrest  her.  “I  want  to 
go  to  court  I have  not  been  up 
there  for  2<A  hours  slogging 
my  guts  out  for  nothing.”  she 
told  the  startled  officer  who 
took  her  calL 

Reluctantly,  prosecutors 
granted  her  wish.  Yesterday 
She  appeared  before  Chippen- 
ham magistrates  charged  with 

frimlnal  damage  tO  the  time  of 

EL8S&25  to  the  door  and  bell 
ropes  of  St  Swtthin’s  church. 

Denying  the  charge,  Mrs 
Mather,  aged  65,  said  she  had 
acted  oat  of  “duress  and  ne- 
cessity” to  protect  the  health 
of  her  elder  brother,  John, 
who  suffered  from  angina  and 
was  distressed  by  the  bell 
ringing. 


"I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
tether.  I was  not  going  to  see 
my  brother  collapse,”  she 
said  tearfWy  before  breaking 
down. 

Accompanied  by  a small 
teddy  bear  called  Lichfield 
and  wearing  a lucky  St 
George  medallion,  Mrs 
Mather  conducted  her  own 
defence  before  stipendiary 

metropolitan  magistrate  Dud- 
ley Thomas. 

The  magistrate,  patience 
sorely  tried  by  a number  of 
outbursts  from  the  defendant 
and  a supporter  acting  as  a 
“friend  of  the  court”,  refused 
a request  that  tiie  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  three  others  to 


be  called  as  defence  wit- 
nesses. He  was  satisfied  the 
bishop  would  be  unable,  to 
provide  any  material  evi- 
dence. With  proceedings  de- 
scending towards  anarchy, 
Mr  Thomas  ordered  the 
removal  of  Mrs  Mather's  out- 
spoken supporter  and  urged 
the  defendant  to  “sit  down 
and  be  calm”  after  she 

claimed  she  was  being  denied 

a feir  triaL 

The  aptly  named  Guy  Knell, 
for  the  crown,  said  the  case 
arose  from  a longstanding  dis- 
pute between  Mrs  Mather  and 
the  church  authorities  in  the 
Salisbury  diocese  over  the 
bells  at  St  Swithins.  The 

court  heard  that  the  quality  of 

the  six  beds  in  the  church's 
west  tower  attracted  campa- 
nologists from  alL  over  the 
country.  They  were  rung  not 
only  for  church  services  but 
on  other  days  as  welL 

After  complaints  by  Mrs 
Mather  to  members  of  the  pa- 
rochial church  council  the 
number  and  duration  of  the 
peals  was  reduced.  Some 
groups  of  bellringers  were 
turned  down,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  Mrs  Mather 
notice  when  there  were  to  be 
peals  other  than  for  services. 

He  said  matters  came  to  a 
head  in  the  summer  of  1996. 


when  the  church  received  a 
request  from  a group  of 
Oxfordshire  bellringers.  The 
church  agreed  but  limited  the 
ringing  to  30  minutes  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  27  — a Sat- 
urday. Mrs  Mather  was  ad- 
vised five  weeks  beforehand. 

Mr  Knell  said  it  was  after 
receiving  the  letter  that  Mrs 
Mather  began  to  tell  people 
that  if  the  session  went  ahead 
she  would  damage  the  bells. 

Reports  appeared  in  the 
press  to  that  effect,  and  the 
church  council  decided  to 
take  the  threat  seriously.  A 
steel  bar  was  placed  across 
the  entrance  door  to  the 
tower,  the  main  church  en- 
trance was  blocked  and  tiie 
bell  ropes  were  looped  up  to 
the  celling  each  night 

The  conrt  heard  that  on  the 
night  after  the  Oxfordshire 
group’s  visit,  the  ropes  were 
left  in  the  down  position  and 
the  main  door  unlocked. 

Mr  Knell  said  that  during 
that  night  Mrs  Mather  had 
forced  entry  to  the  tower 
through  the  door  which  was 
still  secured  by  the  bar  and 
had  cut  the  bdlrope. 

“The  crown’s  case  simply  is 
that  Mrs  Mather  caused  the 
damage  to  the  property  with- 
out lawful  excuse." 

The  case  continues. 
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An  also-ran’  scuppers  Albert  Reynolds’s  high  presidential  hopes,  leaving  four  females  to  vie  for  top  office  in  October  30  election 
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John  Muffin 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Irish  airwaves 
were  buzzing  with 
shock  yesterday. 
Francis,  from  Cork, 
was  one  of  the  first  to 
call  Mary  Finucane’s  Liveline 
programme  on  RTE  after  the 
news  broke.  “There  are  no 
male  candidates  in  this  con- 
test, and  it  makes  me  very 
sorry  for  the  men  of  this 
country,"  he  whined. 


The  pundits  were  left  chok- 
ing. They  thought  that  all  Al- 
bert Reynolds,  the  former 
taoiseach,  had  to  do  to  win 
Fianna  Fail's  nomination  for 
the  presidency  was  to  turn  up 
at  Leinster  House  yesterday 
— and  that  Mary  McAleese,  a 
law  lecturer  at  Queen's  uni- 
versity, Belfast,  was  just 
there  to  make  up  numbers. 

Then,  sensationally,  she 
won,  and  so  Ireland  finds  it- 
self with'  four  candidates  to 
succeed  Mary  Robinson  — all 
of  them  women. 


Professor  McAleese  only 
narrowly  beat  Mr  Reynolds, 
who  was  just  two  votes  short 
of  winning  on  the  first  ballot 
But  then,  when  the  third 
placed  candidate's  votes  were 
transferred,  she  steamed  to 
victory. 

Mr  Reynolds,  victim  of  an 
Anyone  But  Albert  band- 
wagon rolling  within  Fianna 
Fail  in  hope  rather  than  ex- 
pectation. was  gallant  in  de- 
feat Perhaps  he  sensed  the 
mood  of  change  surging 
through  Ireland. 


English  voters  of  west 
Wales  seek  an  identity 


Derek  Brown 

in  Tenby  finds 
campaigning 
remarkable  for 
its  invisibility 


THE  young  woman  on 
the  esplanade  overlook- 
ing Tenby  harbour 
seemed  puzzled  to  be  asked 
. about  the  referendum. 

“What's  It  all  about, 
then?"  she  . Inquired  po- 
litely. She  pondered  the 
idea  of  a Welsh  assembly 
for  a moment.  “I  don’t 
really  know  about  poli- 
tics,” she  said,  “but  If  I vote 
at  all,  m vote  Labour.  I'm 
not  Welsh,  see.  My  parents 
are  Welsh,  and  we  moved 
back  to  Wales  when  X was 
two.  But  l was  born  in 
Plymouth, 'and  I like  to  call 
Mjmif  English . ** 

All  came  in  a South 
Wales  accent  thick  as  Taff- 
water.  It  may  not  have  been 
a representative  comment, 
hut  it  did  Illustrate  several 
of  the  key  factors  in  today's 
vote:  apathy,  ignorance, 
and  an  extreme  confusion 
of  Identity. 

In  Pembrokeshire,  in  the 
Car  west  of  Wales,  there  are 
as  many  English  accents  to 
be  heard  as  there  are 
Welsh.  Most,  of  course,  be- 
long to  the  tourists  on 
whom  the  county’s  precari- 
ous economy  depends.  But 


there  are  many  here  like 
the  girl  oh  the  esplanade, 
unhesitatingly  identify 
themselves  as  English. 

Of  the  2.2  million  voters 
qualified  to  pronounce  an 
the  assembly  today,  at  least/ 
500,000- were  bom  outside 
Wales.  And  of  those,  a huge 
majority  are  English. 

For  Welsh  patriots  like 
John  Humphries,  former 
editor  of  the  CardtET-based 
Western  Mail,  this  is  a mat- 
ter for  same  alarm.  “All 
those  people  born  outside 
Woles  should  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  their 
new  homeland  by  support- 
ing Welsh  aspirations.' 
Otherwise  they  will  simply 
be  casting  a colonialist 
vote,”  he  said. 

In.  Pembrokeshire,  the 
English  seem  to  have  taken 
that  advice  on  board.  “Fun- 
nily enough,  I find  that  the 
English  people  round  here 
are  very  positive  about  the 
assembly,”-  said  Thomas 
Tudor,  a leading  Yes  for 
Wales  campaigner.  “It's  the 
Welsh  people  who  don't 
speak  Welsh  who  are  the 
most  negative.” 

Mr  Tndor  serves  on  Pem- 


brokeshire county  council, 
one  of  the  22  unitary  au- 
thorities in  Wales  which 
•were  resurrected  18 
months  ago.  That  was 
dearly  a popular  move  in 
tills  intensely  conservative 
corner  Of  the  country.  For 
the  council  chairman  and 
leading'  Just  Say  No  cam- 
paigner, Peter  Stock,  the 
regaining  of  local  control  is 
a good  deal  more  important 
than  having  a new  layer  of 
government  in  Cardiff. 

“We  were  in.  the  wilder- 
ness for  20  years.  After 
only  18  mouths  of  control- 
ling our  own  affairs,  we  are 
befog  shoved  towards  yet 
another  reorganisation, 
he  said. 

To  Mr  Stock,  a Welshman 
and  proud  of  it,  an  assem- 
bly in  Cardiff  will  divide 
rather  than  unite  the 
country.  ■ 

It  is  commonly  said  here 
that  Pembrokeshire  is 
closer  to  Ireland  than  to 
Cardiff;  and  there  is  a good 
deal  of  suspicion,  as  there 
Is  in  the  north,  , about  the 
machinations  of  the 
labour-dominated  political 
jMtfabli  shraemt  in  the  capi- 
tal and  in  the.  valleys  of 
South  Wales. 

To  Mr  Tudor,  himself  a 
Labour  member,  that 
makes  no  sense.  “I  keep 
telling  peciple  that  it  must 
be  better  to  have  three 
elected  members  in  a body 
of  BO,  than  it  is  now,  with 
just  two  MPs  out  of  more 
than  600.” 

In  Tenby,  the  campaign  Is 
remarkable  for  its  invisibil- 
ity: not  a poster,  not  a 
sticker,  not  a flicker  of  in- 
terest The  Tenby  Observer 
carried  not  a word  in  its 
latest  edition  about  the 
country’s  tryst  with  des- 
tiny. 11118  comer  of  Wales, 
it  seems,  could  be  forever 
England. 
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“This  is  her  day.  I congratu- 
late her  and  the  best  of  luck  to 
her,”  he  said.  . 

Prof  McAleese,  47,  is  seen 
as  a radical  Catholic.  She  is 
anti-abortion,  but  supports 
women  priests  and  was 
strongly  critical  of  the 
Church’s  handling  of  sex 
abuse  cases  involving  priests. 
Ireland,  she  said  yesterday, 
was.  now  a complex  society 
where  the  old  stereotypes  no 
longer  applied,  adding: 
"We've  come  through  a phe- 
nomenal period  of  change." 


Joining  her  on  the  ballot 
paper  to  go  before  Ireland's 
2.6  million  voters  on  October 
30  are  Adi  Roche,  standard- 
bearer  for  the  Labour  Party, 
Democratic  Left,  and  the 
Green  Party;  Mary  Banotti, 
Fine  Gael’s  candidate;  and 
Dana,  shunned  by  the  parties, 
who  won  her  right  to  stand  by 
persuading  four  county  coun- 
cils to  nominate  her. 

Ms  Roche,  42,  now  the  book- 
ies’ odds-on  favourite,  is  an 
anti-nuclear  campaigner  who 
turned  to  charity  work.  She 


also  has  IBS's  support— - a con- 
siderable boost 

Ms  Banotti,  58,  a grand- 
niece of  Michael  Collins,  set 
up  a women's  refuge  arid  Is 
chairman  of  a centre  which 
treats  alcoholics.  An  MEP  for 
13  years,  she  would  be  the 
first  divorced  head  of  state. 

Dana,  who  won  the  Eurovi- 
sion Song  Contest  in  1970.  Is 
based  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. Now  Rosemary  Scal- 
lon,  she  presents  a TV  gospel 
show  and  is  against  abortion 
and  divorce. 
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Evidence  of  Diana 
crash  ‘mystery  car* 


Jon  Henley  In  Parts 


HRENCH  police  investi- 
_ gating  the  crash  in 
■ which  Diana,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Dodi  A1 
»d  and  their  driver  were 

>d,  revealed  yesterday 
they  were  examining  evi- 
ie  that  a second  car  may 
; been  involved.  - 

eviously,  they  appealed 
ive  focused  on  the  condl- 
of  the  driver,  Henri  PauL 
dlcial  sources  confirmed 
ich  media  reports  that  the 
military  police  force,  foe 
Sarmerle  Nationale,  were 
afolng  pieces  of  a tail 
: from  an  uninentmed 
that  were  found  at  foe 


> sources  said  pieces  of- 
aht  headlight  of  the  Mer- 
in  which  the  victims 
travelling  ware  found  In 
^mo  place  as  the  Fiat's 


tafl  light  dozens  of  metres  be- 
hind the  spot  where  the  Mer- 
cedes hit  the  13th  pillar  of  the 
Pont  de  1* Alma  underpass. 

But  a police  official  said  it 
was  not  certain  the  new  evi- 
dence would  move  the  investi- 
gation forward.'  "Finding 
fragments  of  glass  on  foe 
roadway  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary,” he  said.  "It  is  not  ai  all 
dear  that  foe  glass  is  linked 
tothte  accident.” 

The  gendarmerie  labora- 
tory in  Paris  is  also  repor- 
tedly analysing  traces  of  dark 
paint  found  bn  broken  pieces 
of  the  Mercedes’s  side  mirror. 

Several,  witnesses  have 

spoken  <rf  seeing  a dark  car 

Immediately  in  ftoht  of*  the 
Mercedes,  but  despite  inter- 
viewing dozens  of  drivers, 
police  have  felled  to  trace  It 

Meanwhile,  investigators 
are  expected  to  question  the 
sole  survivor  of  foe  crash, 
-Tlrevor  Rees-JOnes,  today  or 


on  Friday,  according  to  police 
sources.  His  family  said  yes- 
terday he  was  continuing  to 
improve  and  could  communi- 
cate with  them.  "He  can  now 
sit  out  of  bed  for  a few  hours  a 
day  and  has  taken  his  first 
steps,”  his  mother  and  step- 
father said  in  a statement 
released  through  the  British 
embassy. 

Police  are  eager  to  inter- 
view the  29year-old  body- 
to  see  what  light  he  can 
cm  the  causes  of  the 
crash,  and  particularly  on  foe 
evidence  of  a second  car. 
However,  it  is  unclear -how 
much  he  may  remember  .after 
the  shock  of  foe  accident  and 
foe  heavy  doses  of  anaes- 
thetic he  received  during  10 
houre  of  surgery.  - 
-•  Mr  Rees-jones  win  either  be 
interviewed  by.  Hervg  Ste- 
phan, one  of  the. investigating 
magistrates,  or  by  police  on 

his  written  instructions. 


Paddy  Ashdown  with  colleagues,  including  Tony  Blair,  at  the  first  meeting  of  a joint  Labour-Lib  Dem  Cabinet  committee 
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Cabinet 
opens 
door 
to  PR 


Emn  BlacAsklU,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


LABOUR  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  embarked 
yesterday  on  the  biggest 
experiment  In  cross-party  co- 
operation since  the  Lib-Lab 
pact  of  the  1970s. 

Tony  Blair  and  Paddy  Ash- 
down. flanked  by  their  most 
senior  colleagues,  met  in  a 
joint  cabinet  committee  at 
Downing  Street  to  discuss  a 
common  approach  to  consti- 


tutional reform,  including 
proportional  representation 
(PR)  for  Westminster. 

The  committee,  which  is  to 
meet  at  least  once  every  two 
months,  will  infuriate  many 
Liberal  Democrat  activists  at 
the  party  conference  at  East- 
bourne next  week  who  see 
Labour  as  the  traditional 
enemy  rather  than  the  Tories. 

But  Mr  Ashdown  described 
the  new  cabinet  committee  as 
"opening  a path  to  a more 
modem  and  co-operative  style 
of  politics". 


The  prize  for  the  Liberal 
Democrats  is  the  introduction 
of  PR  for  Westminster  and 
they  will  use  the  cabinet  com- 
mittee to  put  pressure  on  Mr 
Blair,  who  Is  opposed. 

As  a sign  of  good  faith,  the 
Government  promised  the 
Liberal  Democrats  it  will  set 
up  an  electoral  commission 
before  Parliament  resumes 
next  month  to  begin  work  on 
an  alternative  to  the  existing 
first-past-the-post  system  for 
Westminster  elections.  That 
alternative  will  be  put  to  the 


public  in  a referendum  before 
the  next  general  election. 

The  Liberal  Democrats 
have  an  ally  on  the  Labour 
side  in  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  a passionate  ad- 
vocate of  PR.  He  said  yester- 
day: ."We  also  discussed  the 
new  politics  which  the 
Labour  Government  is  bring, 
ing  into  the  constitution  and 
the  very  substantial  momen- 
tum we’ve  made  In  putting 
into  place  what  is  proving  a 
very  popular  constitutional 
programme." 


Hague  takes  flak  as  blood  is  drawn 


Aim*  Faridns 
Political  Cora— poadent 


THE  Tory  leader,  Wil- 
liam Hague,  last  night 
told  his  shadow  cabi- 
net that  he  takes  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  his 
much  criticised  summer  tac- 
tics and  his  youthful  team  of 
political  advisers. 

But  critics  in  foe  Tory 
press  and  on  the  back 
benches  drew  blood  with  con- 
firmation that  Alan  fhinrain, 

his  friend  and  confidant  since 
Oxford.  Is  to  adopt  a lower 
profile  in  the  coming  weeks 
after  being  blamed  for  a 
series  of  naive  tactical 
iudgments. . 

Mr  Hague  is  anxious  to 
resolve  the  row  which  threat- 
ens to  undermine  M*  plan*  to 
relaunch  the  parly  at  next 
month's  Blackpool  confer- 
ence. UI  take  responsibility 
for  what  I do  and  I will  worry 
about  who  my  advisers  are," 
he  said  as  frustration 


mounted  over  his  failure  to 
land  effective  blows  on  Tony 
Blair. 

Mr  Hague  was  responding 
to  days  of  criticism  of  his  tac- 
tics. especially  of  his  claim 
that  the  Labour  leader  had 
tried  to  exploit  Princess  Di- 
ana’s death  and  funeral  for 
party  political  ends.  But  de- 
spite Mr  Hague's  support,  Mr 
Duncan  — the  oil  trader  and 
MP  for  Rutland  and  Melton 
since  1992  he  appointed  party 
vice-chairman  in  June  — last 
night  confirmed  he  will  have 
a lower  profile  in  future. 

"Alan’s  very  talented,  but 
be  needs  to  be  redirected,” 
said  one  .member  of  the 
shadow  cabinet 

Mr  Hague  has  now  ap- 
pointed his  own  press  spokes- 
man, Gregor  Mackay,  29,  who 
worked  for  the  former  foreign 
secretary.  Sir  Malcolm 
Riflraid.  and  will  start  work 
before  next  month's  party 
conference.  Some  at  the  top  of 
the  party  hope  that  will  mean 
foe  end  of  the  idea  that  Mr 


Em  battled  William  Hague 
visiting  Wales  yesterday 

Duncan  could  be  employed  to 
do  for  the  Tories  what  Peter 
Mandelson  Is  credited  with 
doing  for  Labour. 

But  as  the  shadow  cabinet 
met  for  the  first  tim^  after  the 
summer  last  night,  the  criti- 
cism continued  with  party 


workers . speaking  on  the  re- 
cord of  their  disappointment. 

The  newly-elected  leader  of 
the  Tory  MEPs.  Edward  Mc- 
MUlan-Scott,  accepted  Mr 
Hague  had  had  a bumpy  ride, 
saying:  “We’ve  got  to  give 
him  a little  more  time  to 
settle  in."  a senior  back- 
bencher and  1922  Committee 
member  said  he  would  like  to 
see  John  Major  back.  And  as 
the  shadow  cabinet  heard  de- 
tails of  the  plans  for  party 
reorganisation,  criticism 
mounted  of  the  conduct  of  foe 
party’s  first  ever  one- mem- 
ber-on e-vote  ballot  to  endorse 
Mr  Hague’s  leadership  and 
the  reforms. 

The  question  on  the  ballot 
paper  asks:  Do  you  endorse 
William  Hague  as  leader  of 
foe  Conservative  Party  and 
support  the  principles  of 
reform  he  has  outlined? 

One  frontbencher  called  it 
'intellectually  dishonest”  to 
combine  the  questions  when 
there  had  been  no  debate  on  . 
the  nature  of  the  reforms. 


From  outside  the  parlia- 
mentary party,  Eric  Chalker. 
of  the  pro-democracy  Charter 
movement,  is  campaigning 
for  a no  vote.  Attacking  the 
proposals  for  a unified  party 
and  a powerful  new  disci  pi  in. 
ary  committee,  he  accused  Mr 
Hague  — who  said  at  a public 
meeting  on  Monday  that  his 
job  would  not  be  worth  hav- 
ing without  the  reforms  — of 
seeking  total  control  "He’s 
displaying  the  traditional  de- 
termination to  keep  under 
parliamentary  control  virtu- 
ally all  that  matters  within 
the  Conservative  Party,”  he 
said. 

But  a Conservative  Central 
Office  spokesman  said  the 
leadership  merely  wanted  to 
show  it  understood  how  much 
disunity  in  the  parliamentary 
party  was  to  blame  for  the 
crushing  electoral  defeat 
Sources  there  also  acknowl- 
edge that  fewer  than  100,000 
members  might  respond. 
Twenty  years  ago.  foe  parly 

claimed  metre  than  2 million. 
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France’s  green  woman  at  peace 


Alex  Duval  Smith  fat  Paris 


Sandals  and  principles: 
Dominique  Voynet,  who  has 
spearheaded  a departure 
from  pro-nndear  policies 


France  signalled 

yesterday  that  it  is 
ready  to  scale  down 
its  dependence  on 
atomic  energy  and 
reevaluate  its  benefits  in  a 
drastic  departure  from  25 
years  of  pro-nuclear  policies, 
but  the  move  provoked  deep 
suspicion  among  environ- 
mental campaigners. 

The  departure  — put  in 
sharp  focus  by  a government 
decision  to  halt  high-profile 
plans  for  a new  reactor  — 
came  after  the  environment 
minister,  Dominique  Voynet, 
gave  unprecedented  backing 
to  a Greenpeace  campaign 
highlighting  dangerous  prac- 
tices at  the  La  Hague  nuclear 
reprocessing  plant. 

After  Ms  Voynet  backed 
Greenpeace  claims  that  the 


Parly  cultivates 
farmers’  votes 


Neil  Bowdlerin 

Ciechanowon  how 
the  kingmaker  of 
Polish  politics  is 
trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people 
as  polling  nears 

GRZEGORZ  and  Piotr, 
two  termers  with  land 
near  the  central  Polish 
town  of  Ciechanow,  have  lit- 
tle in  common. 

Grzegorz,  aged  60,  his  back 
arched.  Is  plodding  through 
his  six  acres  with  a horse  and 
plough-  Til  finish  working 
this  land  when  she  dies,”  he 
says,  pointing  to  his  14-year- 
old  horse. 

This  is  subsistence  terming 
as  it  has  existed  in  Poland  for 
hundreds  of  years.  But  for 
Grzegorz,  it  is  also  a matter  of 
respecting  the  land.  T want 
this  Polish  soil  to  look  the 
way  it  should,”  he  says. 

He  has  a son  who  has  no 
interest  in  farming  and  has 
taken  work  at  a private  com- 
pany In  town.  Grzegorz’s  one 
dream  Is  a small,  second-hand 
tractor,  but  he  knows  it  is  a 
forlorn  hope. 

Over  the  lane.  Piotr,  aged 
36,  is  harvesting  this  year’s 
potato  crop  with  a modem 
tractor  on  his  110-acre  term. 
Across  the  vale  stands  his  pa- 
latial home. 

He  does  not  care  much  for 
tradition,  he  says.  He  believes 
It  is  necessary  to  modernise 
to  survive.  He  has  recently 
taken  dose  to  £20,000  in  subsi- 
dised loans  from  a state- 
owned  agricultural  bank  to 
buy  more  land  and  a new 
combine  harvester. 

Piotr’s  concerns  centre 
more  on  Interest  rate  In- 
creases and  fuel  price  hikes. 
He  is  worried  about  agricul- 
tural imports,  which  he  says 
are  depressing  prices  on  the 
domestic  market  As  for  Euro- 
pean Union  membership  and 
a European  Dree  market  he  is 
deeply  sceptical. 

“We  termers  can't  afford  to 
go  into  the  EU  and  compete 
with  Western  termers,”  he 
says. 

If  there  is  a fixture  for  term- 
ing In  Poland,  he  adds,  it  be- 
longs to  the  young. 

But  both  Grzegorz  and 
Piotr  will  be  supporting  the 
Polish  Peasants  Party  .(PSL) 
In  this  month's  parliamen- 
tary elections. 

It  is  a movement  set  up  in 
the  twilight  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Under  the  stewardship 
of  Waldemar  Pawlak,  a phleg- 
matic but  wily  termer  and 


fireman,  PSL  has  spent  the 
past  four  years  as  an  awk- 
ward junior  partner  to  the 
postcommunist  Democratic 
Left  Alliance  (SLD)  in  the 
governing  coalition. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  PSL 
has  taken  to  behaving  like  an 
opposition  party  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bolster  its  slipping 
support,  at  one  point  tabling  a 
noconfidence  motion  against 


the  government  after  the 
prime  minister,  Wlodzfanierz 
Cimoszewicz,  an  SLD  mem- 
ber, refused  to  budge  cm  sup- 
port for  cereal  termers. 

The  party  has  been  at  pains 
to  underscore  its  indepen- 
dence should  it  need,  after  the 
elections,  to  abandon  the  SLD 
for  Solidarity  Electoral 
Action,  a political  pact  cre- 
ated by  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  and  a clutch  of  tiny  op- 
position parties. 

What  PSL  fears  most  is  los- 
ing Its  prized  position  as  the 
kingmaker  of  Polish  politics. 
Its  campaign  is  therefore  de- 
signed to  have  as  broad  an  ap- 
peal as  possible. 

While  there  is  plenty  of  talk 
of  fighting  mass  rural  unem- 
ployment, and  of  tradition, 
God  and  the  “land  of  the 
tethers”,  the  party  is  canvass- 
ing on  a platform  of  protec- 
tionism in  an  effort  to  appeal 
to  termers  who  fear  a deluge 


*We  are  in  favour  of 
the  EU  but  won’t 
allow  Poland  to 
become  a source 
of  cheap  labour1 


of  imports,  especially  as  EU 
membership  nears. 

“We’re  in  favour  of  the 
European  Union,”  says  Jan- 
osz  Piechoclnski,  a senior 
PSL  figure.  “But  we  wont 
allow  Poland  to  become  just  a 
source  of  cheap  labour  and  a 
receptive  market  for  some- 
body else’s  goods." 

PSL's  problem  la  that  it  is 
not  the  only  group  pledging  to 
defend  local  markets  and  keep 
foreign  hands  off  Polish  soft. 
Solidarity  Electoral  Action 
says  it  will  protect  termers 
from  “dishonest"  competition. 

The  pact  also  promises  a 

Euro-realist"  line  on  EU 
membership,  saying  Poland 
will  never  again  go  to  Brus- 
sels on  its  knees. 

Desperate  to  bold  on  to 
power  and  its  trappings,  PSL 
politicians  are  thinking  up  in- 
creasingly novel  means  to 
lure  voters.  Cezary 
Bukowski,  a PSL  candidate  in 
Silesia,  is  organising  a lottery 
for  those  who  pledge  support 


Cogema  plant,  near  Cher- 
bourg, had  broken  safety 
rules,  the  environmental 
group  said  yesterday  that  the 
English  Channel  site  was  30 
times  more  radioactive  altera 
recent  clean-up  than  before. 

Greenpeace  said  samples  It 
had  taken  near  a clogged  dis- 
charge pipe  250  yards  off  a 
beach  at  La  Hague  showed  the 
surrounding  seabed  was 
highly  polluted  with  nuclear 
waste. 

“It  Is  now  dear  to  every- 
body that  Cogema  polluted 
the  sea  in  their  so-called  pipe 
clean-up  operations,”  Green- 
peace send  in  a statement 

Ms  Voynet,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Green  party  arm 
a long-time  campaigner 
against  nuclear  power,  said 
on  Tuesday  that  Cogema  bad 
foiled  to  obey  rules  daring  the 
clean-up. 

Her  unprecedented  state- 


ment was  followed  yesterday 
by  an  announcement  by  the 
Socialist  prime  minister,  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  that  he  intended 
to  cancel  plans  for  a new  nu- 
clear power  plant  on  wetlands 
at  Carnet  in  the  Loire  Valley, 
on  environmental  grounds. 

Mr  Jospin's  decision  was 
greeted  with  surprise  by 


French  nuclear  policy  and  a 
move  towards  cheaper  gas- 
powered  plants. 

Both  developments  are  sig- 
nificant victories  Tor  Ms 
Voynet,  aged  36,  in  a country 
which  draws  81  per  cent  of  its 
energy  from  56  nuclear  reac- 
tors built  by  decree  after  the 
1973  oil  crisis.  Equally,  it  was 


France  coming  to  terms  with 
Greenpeace’s  new  legitimacy 
thaw  Ms  Voynet,  an  anaesthe- 
tist by  profession,  was  being 
asked  by  the  magazine  Charlie 
Hebdo  whether  she  was  in 
favour  nf  iagan«ing  marituana. 
as  she  hpd  said  when  she  ran 
for  presided:  in  1986. 

.1  am  still  In  favour  — both 


It  was  a shock  to  see  a minister  side  with  Greenpeace, 
national  enemy  since  agents  blew  up  Rainbow  Warrior 


environmentalists,  whose  22- 
year  campaign  against  the 
Carnet  plant  appeared  to  have 
foiled. 

But  energy  experts  said  the 
cancellation  of  the  plant  — 
which  was  to  have  been  a 
showcase  for  a new  Franco- 
German  pressurised  reactor 
— signalled  a definite  shift  in 


a shock  to  ordinary  people  to 
see  an  environment  minister 
side  with  Greenpeace.  The 
organisation  had  been  viewed 
as  an  enemy  of  the  nation 
ever  since  1S85,  when  French 
ggapts  blew  up  the  Rainbow 
Warrior  in  Auckland 
Harbour. 

No  sooner  were  the  people  of 


as  a doctor  and  politician." 
die  said. 

The  use  of  cannabis  has  no 
impact  on  health  or  on  the 
social  fabric.  I am  more  wor- 
ried about  the  number  of 
French  people  who  use  sleep- 
ing tablets.” 

When  asked,  “Have  you 
smoked  joints?”  she  replied 


•■yes”.  When  pressed,  “Do  you 
still'  smoke  them?”  she 
answered  “merder  (shit),  a 
response  widely  taken  to 
mean  that  she  would  rather 

not  have  been  asked. 

If  Ms  Voynet’s  outspoken- 
ness in  the  past  two  days  has 
placed  her  at  the  centre  of 
French  political  life,  it  has 
been  much  appreciated,  by 
her  supporters.  For  months 
she  has  been  trapped  in  an 
unusually  public  conflict  he* 
tween  her  Green  principles 
and  the  policies  of  Mr  Jo- 
spin’s government. 

Last  month,  while  Fans 
was  choking  in  an  ozone- 
laden  heatwave,  Ms  Voynet 
refused  to  take  a single. tele- 
phone call  for  fear  of  disrupt- 
ing the  healthy  Irish  bicy- 
cling holiday  she  was  taking 
with  her  boyfriend  and  two 
daughters. 

After  her  return  to  France, 


Two  women  soldiers  in  the  Ukrainian  army  wearing  camouflage  and  heels  watch  the  landing  of  paratroops  yesterday  in  Nlckolaev  distrlct,  southern 
Ukraine.  They  were  assembling  for  joint  military  exercises  between  Britain,  Ukraine  and  Poland,  called  ‘Cossack  Steppe  WT  photograph:  sbwbsurnsky 


Envoy  among  12  killed 
in  Bosnia  chopper  crash 


tarn  Black  bi  London 
and  agencies  In  Profcosfco 
and  Sarajevo 


THE  German  envoy  to 
Bosnia,  Gerd  Wagner, 
was  killed  along  with  II 
others  yesterday  when  a 
United  Nations  helicopter 
crashed  In  mountainous  ter- 
rain. Western  diplomats  said. 

Wagner,  aged  56,  was  a dep- 
uty to  Carlos  Westendorp  of 
Spain,  the  High  Representa- 
tive to  Bosnia  in  charge  of 
trying  to  implement  peace. 
He  was  en  route  to  negotia- 
tions in  Bugojno,  some 
55  miles  north-west  of  Sara- 
jevo. when  the  chopper  came 
down,  reportedly  in  dense  fog. 

Also  killed  was  Briton 
Charles  Morpeth,  on  second- 


ment from  the  Foreign  Office 
to  the  High  Representative. 

Aged  37,  he  had  previously 
served  in  the  army  and  the 
Foreign  Office’s  United 
Nations  department  He  was 
married  with  one  child. 

His  biographical  details  do 
not  appear  in  the  diplomatic 
service  list  suggesting  he 
may  have  been  employed  in 
Bosnia  on  intelligence-related 
duties. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  he  was  deeply 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  deaths 
and  sent  condolences  to  the 
families  of  the  victims. 

“The  accident  is  a further 
tragic  reminder  of  the  risks 
that  all  those  involved  In  fry- 
ing to  bring  about  a lasting 
peace  in  Bosnia  run  on  a 
daily  basis.” 


Villagers  in  Prokosko.  near 
the  crash  site,  saw  the  heli- 
copter plunge  into  a chasm. 

According  to  the  German 
foreign  minister,  Klaus  Kln- 
kel,  the  helicopter  hit  a moun- 
tain after  emerging  from  a fog 
bank  following  take-off  in 
good  weather. 

President  Clinton  of  the 
United  States  called  the  crash 
“a  terrible  thing”. 

Staff  at  Mr  Westendorp's 
office  hung  a wreath  on  the 
front  door.  On  it  was  the  in- 
scription: “Lest  we  forget 
their  sacrifice  for  peace.” 

The  dead  and  wounded 
were  at  a German  military 
hospital  in  Sarajevo. 

Several  Americans  and 
Germans  were  on  the  passen- 
ger list;  a United  States  em- 
bassy official  said. 


News  in  brief 


IIS  grounds 
military  flights 

The  Pentagon  last  night 
grounded  all  nan-operational 
flights  by  every  branch  of  the 
US  armed  services  for  24 
hours  after  five  military  air- 
crashes  in  five  days,  writes 
Marlin  Kettle  In  Washington. 

The  defence  secretary, 
William  Cohen,  ordered  the 
stand-down  of  all  training  and 
exhibition  flights  for  checks. 

Vietnam  leaders 

Vietnam’s  Communist  Party 
elite  has  selected  three  nomi- 
nees for  fop  leadership  posts, 
sources  said.  Vice  Prime  Min- 
ister Phan  Van  Khai,  64,  has 
been  chosen  to  be  prime  min- 
ister. Tran  Due  Luong,  60, 
also  a vice  prime  minister, 
will  become  president  — AP. 

Oil  fire  rescue 

Rescue  workers  pulled  more 
bodies  yesterday  from  the 


rubble  of  an  oil  refinery  fire 
in  south-eastern  India,  bring- 
ing the  death  toll  to  60,  police 
said.  But  it  was  unclear  how; 
many  people  died  when  the 
fire  In  Vlshakhapatnam,  800 
miles  south  of  New  Delhi, 
caused  six  other  buildings  to 
collapse. — AP. 

Priests  flown  in 

The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago 
plans  to  start  recruiting 
priests  from  Poland,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  because  of 
a shortage  of  local  priests. 
Ten  priests  would  be  invited 
to  Chicago  each  year  from 
1998  to  2000  to  serve  five-year 
terms  under  a programme 
adopted  this  week.  — AP. 

Libya  visit 

Congressman  Earl  Hilliard, 
an  Alabama  Democrat,  vis- 
ited Libya  in  recent  weeks, 
despite  a United  States  ban  on 
travel  to  tbe  country  that  has 
been  designated  a terrorist 
state,  officials  said.  — AP. 


she  failed  to  Implement  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  fanner 
rightwing  government  which 
would  have  allowed  her  to 
ban  cars  from  the  centre  of 
Parts.  . . 

This  week  she  again  had  to 

admit  failure  when  It  became 
dear  that  a plan  for  new  run- 
ways at  Charles  de  Gaulle  air- 
port was  going  aheed. 

So  the  victory  over  the  nu- 
clear lobby  was  much  needed 
among  her  supporters  from 
the  rugged  days  before  gov- 
ernment To  the  French  elec- 
torate as  a whole.  It  confirms 
her  standing  as  a "modem 
woman”  who  Is  outspoken  yet 
has  the  quirky  habit  of 
marching  into  cabinet  meet- 
ings wearing  Birkenstock 
sandals.  It  is  well  known  that 
she  hesitated  before  accepting 
her  ministerial  post  because 
she  would  have  less  time  to 
Spend  with  her  children. 


French 

wartime 

hero 

dies 

tram  pwrnw 


Georges  Berg*,  the 
first  Allied  secret 
agent  parachuted 
Into  Nazi-occupied  France 
in  an  attempt  to  cripple  the 
bombing  4‘bUtz”  of  London, 
has  died,  aged  88. 

In  March- 1941,  when  he 
led  a small  team  of  French 
paratroops  on  Operation 
Savanna,  Bergt  was  a cap- 
tain In  De  Gaulle's  Free 
French  forces.  They  were  to 
ambush  buses  carrying  the 
German  pilots,  based  at 
Meucoa  in  southern  Brit- 
tany, who  led  the  night 
bombing  raids  on  England. 

But  by  tbe  time  they  ar- 
rived tbe  German  pilots  no 
longer  used  buses,  and  the 
ambush  foiled. 

The  mission  nearly  foil 
foul  of  the  British  sense  of 
fair  play.  The  chief  of  air 
staft  Air  Marshal  Charles 
Portal,  argued  that  “the 
dropping  of  men  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  kill 
members  of  the  opposing 
forces  Is  not  an  operation 
with  which  the  Royal  Air 
Force  should  be  associated". 

Serge’s  five-man  team 
spread  out  across  France, 
collecting  some  of  tbe  first 
direct  information  for  the 
British  Special  Operations 
Executive  about  the  Nad 
occupation. 

Three  of  the  agents  were 
later  recovered  by  a sub- 
marine on  the  Biscay  coast 
Berge  himself  was  soon 
parachuted  back  into 
France,  where  he  success- 
fully blew  up  a power 
station  near  Bordeaux. 

On  his  return,  the 
Frenchman  helped  estab- 
lish “Station  89”.  a school 
for  secret  agents  in  the  New 
Forest,  before  commanding 
a company  of  Free  French 
paratroops  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  his  unit  linked 
up  with  Colonel  David  Stir- 
ling’s newly  formed  Special 
Air  Service  (SAB)  to  oper- 
ate behind  enemy  lines  in 
north  Africa. 

In  1942  Bergfi  led  another 
sabotage  mission,  landing 
on  Crete  to  blow  up  Ger- 
man aircraft  at  Herakllon. 
His  group  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  CoMUtz. 

After  the  war,  Bergg  rose 
to  Brigadier,  and  In  the 
1950s  pioneered  the  use  of 
combat  helicopters. 
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The  confidence  of  dealing 
with  Direct  Line. 


Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  calling  Direct  Line  to  arrange  life  cover.  All  it  takes  is  one 

phone  call  and  in  ten  minutes  you  could  be  covered* 

Direct  Line  offer  two  types  of  policy  which  can  protect  your  family  should  you  die  during  the  term 
of  your  policy.  Mortgage  protection  life  cover  is  designed  to  help  pay  off  your  repayment  mortgage. 
Fixed  term  life  cover  helps  protect  your  family’s  lifestyle  by  providing  a lump  sum. 

And  since  they’re  from  Direct  Line  you  won’t  be  surprised  to  hear  chat  they  are  simple,  low  cost 
and  hassle  free. We’D  even  fin  in  the'forms  for  you  to  sign. 

Covered  already?  Call  now  and  you  might  well  find  you  can  arrange 
the  same  cover  for  less,  with  no  sales  visits  and  no  pressure  to  buy. 

Call  Direct  Line,  ten  minutes  is  all  it  takes. 


0845  3000  233 


please  quote 

REF.  LGAGl 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  2pm  Saturday. 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


Communist  congress 


Jiang’s 
gamble 
downs 
a Flying 

Pigeon 


The  impact  of  market  forces  on 
China’s  state  industries  has 
been  devastating.  Beijing  sees 
privatisation  as  the  answer,  but 
risks  alienating  what  remains  of 
the  workforce.  From  Tianjin, 
Andrew  Higgins  reports 


Having  been  ‘downsized*  from  state-owned  factories,  there  is  little  for  workers  to  do  but  hang  around  the  streets  or  try  to  scrape  a living  selling  trinkets  photograph;  john  ottings 


T THE  Flying  Pi- 
geon bicycle 
works,  in  a brick 
cavern  stinking  of 
a heap  of 
rusting  metal  tethers  the 
soaring  rhetoric  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party. 

Produced  for  a bicycle  that 
no  longer  sells,  the  chunky 
frames  have  been  dumped 
next  to  an  Idle  workshop  — 
dumped  like  thousands  of 
workers  "downsized"  by  mar- 
ket forces  that  the  World 
Bank  once  predicted  would 
propel  China's  economy 
ahead  of  the  United  States  by 
2020  but  have  pushed  much  of 
the  country's  state-owned  in- 
dustry into  decay. 

At  the  back  of  the  factory 
spread  dormitories  built  to 
house  the  elite  of  China's  pro- 
letariat and  the  backbone  of 
the  party '8  urban  power. 
Trees-  shade  courtyards  de- 
signed for  after-work  leisure 
hut  now  dogged  all  day  with 
laid-off  labourers. 

A chubby  man  who  used  to 
make  Plying  Pigeons  packs 
up  a cart  loaded  with  nylon 
hair  ribbons,  his  main  source 
of  income  now  that  be  has 


jdagang  or  "stepped  down 
from  his  post”,  the  party's  eu- 
phemism for  the  unemploy- 
ment that,  according  to  secret 
official  calculations,  afflicts 
25-30  per  cent  of  urban 

wnrlfAnz 

“We  have  to  beg  for  food,” 
he  says. 

Such  complaints  provide 
the  foundation  of  what  is 
probably  the  party’s  riskiest 
reform  since  it  began  dis- 
banding collective  farms  20 


only  yawns  and  grunts  of  con- 
tempt among  those  worried 
about  feeding  their  families. 
But  a programme  of  disguised 
privatisation  at  the  centre  of 
the  Beijing  conclave  that  ends 
today  is  rooted  in  the  rot  at 
plants  like  Flying  Pigeon  in 
Tianjin,  a former  treaty  port 
that  sees  itself  as  the  Shang- 
hai <rf  northern  China. 

A new  survey  made  public 
this  week  suggests  that 
nearly  7 per  cent  of  China’s 


So  bleak  Isthe  outlook  for  most 
state-owned  concerns  that  doing 
nothing  is  even  more  perilous 


years  ago.  So  bleak  is  the  out- 
look for  most  of  China's 
118,000  state-owned  industrial 
concerns  . OTfieiy-cent  of 
which  lose  money  in.  the 
middle  of  a dazzling  economic 
boom  led  by  China’s  non-state 
sector— that  doing  nothing  Is 
even  more  perilous. 

The  party's  15th  congress,  a 
jamboree  of  leaden  speeches 
and  rituals  of  obedience,  stirs 


urban  workforce  is  redun- 
dant, though  confidential  in- 
ternal estimates  jput  the  fig- 
ure as -high as  60f»er  cent  for 
parts  Of  Manchuria.  . 

Near  the  ribbon  hawker  lie 
bundles  of  plastic  hags  stuffed 
with  toilet  paper  cut  into 
small  squaresr  the  wares  of 
another  small  cottage  indus- 
try launched  to  cushion  the 
collapse  of  a factory  whose 


main  product  — based  on  a 
1932  British  Raleigh  — was 
once  so  coveted  it  could  only 
be  bought  with  coupons. 

The  crippled  daughter  of  a 
retired  40-year  veteran  of  Fly- 
ing Pigeon  peddles  the  paper 
on  the  street  along  with  rough 
ingots  of  New  Happy  Masses 
soap.  The  family  makes  a 
profit  of  a tow  pence  on  each 
transaction  — still  enough  to 
double  a monthly  .allowance 
of 200  yuan  (£25)  promised  but 
only  sporadically  paid  to  each 
laid-off  worker. 

A second  daughter  still 
reports  for  work  at  the  fac- 
tory- She  welds  frames  but 
has  not  been  paid  for  two 
months. 

"They  teH  us  our  work  Is 
glorious.  But  what  is  glorious 
about  not  being  paid?” 

Her  husband  has  been 
made  redundant;  as  have  all 
but -4,000  of  aTlyhig  Efeeon 
workforce  once  numbering 
more  than  10,000.  He  now 
works  as  a casual  labourer. 
Their  neighbour,  downsized 
from  a state-run  dock  factory, 
has  turned  hia  single-room 
flat  into  a tailor's  shop-  Three 
people  sleep  in  the  room. 


So  widespread  is  the  crisis 
that  Tianjin  ha«  coined  its 
own  slang  to  describe  the  fate 
of  state-owned  factories:  they 
are  twang  le  — turned  yellow 
like  falling  leaves. 

But,  in  an  odd  way,  the  de- 
cay is  a measure  of  China’s 
economic  success.  In  the  past 
state  factories  thrived  only 
because  they  faced  no  compe- 
tition. When  Deng  Xiaoping 
invited  foreign  capital  Into 
nhina,  the  first  joint  venture 
In  Tianjin  was  a Danish- 
funded  bicycle  factory.  It  pro- 
duced a light  and  brightly 
coloured  alternative  to  the 
Flying  Pigeon.  Other  rivals 
quickly  followed.  As  China’s 
living  standards  increased, 
the  market  for  scooters  and 
cars  soared  while  demand  for 
the  Flying  Pigeon,  indelibly 
associated  with  Mao  jackets 
and  Maoism,  slumped,  a 
' China’s  state  firms  hays  de- 
generated into  flefdoms  that 
enrich  officials  and  feed  popu- 
lar resentments. 

Across  the  road  from  the 
factory,  a dance  hall  with  tint- 
ed glass  doors  beckons.  Chi- 
na’s new  rich  pay  £4  for  a 
bottle  of  beer  and  £25  for  con- 


versation  with  young 
hostesses. 

The  manager  says  more 
than  half  his  customers  pay 
for  their  fan  with  public 
money,  mostly  cheques 
drawn  on  the  accounts  of 
state  concerns. 

Anger  over  such  conspicu- 
ous corruption,  which  fuelled 
the  Tiananmen  Square  pro- 
tests in  1989  and  has  in- 
creased since,  worries  the 
party  even  more  than  the  eco- 

and  then  eat  lunch  on  the 
state.  This  is  our 
communism." 

The  government's  plan  to 
turn  state  firms  into  joint- 
stock  companies  will  bring 
new  redundancies  and  risks  a 
frenzy  of  asset  stripping.  But 
so  many  workers  have  al- 
ready lost  jobs  and  so  much 
state  money  has  been  filched 
that  the  leadership  Is  ready 
for  a dangerous  gamble. 

It  calculates  that  more  un- 

Perhaps  the  surest  signs  of  decay 
are  the  glass  cases  for  party 
propaganda.  They  are  empty 

namic  rot  caused  by  state 
ownership. 

.“They  stuff  their  pockets 
with  enough  money  not  just 
for  themselves  but  for  three 
generations,"  scoffs  the  tailor. 

. The  Beijing  congress  is  dis- 
missed as  a lavish  freebie.  A 
former  textile  worker  says: 
"They  eat  breakfast  on  the 
state,  ride  the  state’s  bus, 
smoke  the  state’s  cigarettes 

employment  at  a time  when 
the  non-state  economy  is  still 
booming  will  be  less  danger- 
ous in  the  long-term  than  let- 
ting the  crisis  drag  on  until 
state  plants  seize  up  and  the 
entire  financial  system  col- 
lapses due  to  bad  debts. 

Unclear,  however,  is  how 
these  debts  can  be  cleared 
without  selling  off  the  dormi- 
tories and  other  facilities  that 

provlde  some  security  to  even 
xiagang  workers. 

"It  will  cause  temporary 
difficulties  to  part  of  the 
workers,"  President  Jiang 
Zemin,  the  party's  general 


secretary,  told  2,000  delegates 
at  the  opening  of  the  con- 
gress. “But,  fundamentally 
speaking,  it  is  conducive  to 
economic  development,  thus 
conforming  to  the  long-term 
interest  of  the  working  class.” 

Old  remedies  have  clearly 
failed. 

“Seize  the  East  Wind  of 
Management  Efficiency  Year 
to  make  Flying  Pigeon  Soar 
Again,"  reads  a faded  banner 
at  the  Flying  Pigeon  works.  It 
bangs  over  a desolate  loading 
zone  where  the  only  evidence 
of  anything  but  decline  is  a 
black  Mercedes  belonging  to 
the  plant’s  management. 

Kiosks  that  once  stocked 
discounted  goods  to  keep  the 
workers  happy  are  shuttered. 
Perhaps  the  surest  signs  of 
decay  are  the  glass  cases  for 
party  propaganda  that  line 
the  entrance.  They  are  empty. 
It  is  a bold  admission:  telling 
workers  how  happy  they  are 
no  longer  works. 


Protesters  injured  in  Jerusalem 


Julian  Berger  In  Jerusalem 


PALESTINIANS  and  Is- 
raeli peace  activists 
clashed  with  police  yes- 
terday evening  outside  a new 
Jewish  settlement  established 
on  Sunday  in  the  heart  of 
Arab  Bast  Jerusalem,  as  the 
Israeli  government  struggled 
to  prevent  the  enclave  from 
becoming  a battleground. 

Several  protesters  were 
wounded  when  Israel's  para- 
military border  police  used 
wooden  clubs  to  force  the 
crowd  to  move  away. 

Meanwhile.  Palestinian 
leaders  said  they  would  give 
the  government  another  day 


News  in  brief 


to  persuade  the  rightwing  set- 
tlers to  leave  the  buildings 
they  occupied  three  days  ago 
in  the  Palestinian  district  of 
Ras  al-Amoud. 

"We  hope  It  will  be  solved 
very  quickly.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  a very  negative  reac- 
tion," Yasser  Arafat  the  Pal- 
estinian Authority  president, 
said.  Other  Palestinian  offi- 
cials have  warned  of  riots  if 
the  site  is  not  vacated. 

Lawyers  say  the  govern- 
ment has  the -right  to  evict  the 
settlers  if  they  pose  a threat  to 
national  security.  But  the 
prime  minister,  Binyamln 
Netanyahu,  wants  to  avoid  a 
showdown  that  could  trigger 
the  resignation  of  rightwing 


members  of  his  coalition.  He 
has  cancelled  visits  to  Roma- 
nia and  Hungary. 

Government  officials  said 
last  night  they  were  holding 
talks  with  the  settlers'  repre- 
sentatives to  find  a 
compromise. 

The  settlers  were  defiant 
yesterday.  Irving  Moskowitz, 
an  American  doctor  tamed 
bingo  tycoon  who  claims  to 
have  bought  the  contested 
buildings,  will  appeal  to  the 
Israeli  supreme  court  today 
for  temporary  order  banning 
the  government  from  evicting 
the  settlers. 

He  received  a hero's  wel- 
come at  the  settlement  yester- 
day, when  settlers  saluted 


him  with  a blast  on  zu  ram’s 
horn.  "Moskowitz  is  encour- 
aging us  to  stay,"  Kleila  Har- 
ney, a settlers'  spokeswoman, 
said.  “He  understands  this  is 
the  battle  for  Jerusalem." 

Last  night's  2,000-strong 
demonstration  singled  him 
out  for  condemnation,  with 
banners  which  read 
"Moskowitz  — stop  playing 
bingo  with  Israeli  lives." 

Mr  Moskowitz  has  hired  a 
small  army  of  private  secu- 
rity guards  for  his  stay  after 
the  militant  Palestinian 
group  Islamic  Jihad  was 
reported  to  be  planning  his 
assassination.  Israel's  secu- 
rity service  refused  to  pro- 
vide him  with  an  escort. 


Clinton  calls  for  legislation  on  tobacco 


PRESIDENT  Bill  Cttnton 
yesterday  called  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to 
pass  broad  legislation  to  cut 
teenage  smoking,  and  pro- 
posed raising  cigarette  prices 
by  up  to  $L50  (£1)  a pack  if  the 
industry  foils  to  meet  targets 
on  curbing  youth  smoking- 
In  a document  outlining  his 
stance  on  the  $368.5  billion 
tobacco  settlement  reached  in 
June.  Mr  Clinton  called  for 
legislation  confirming  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's authority  to  regulate 


nicotine,  and  for  tougher 
restrictions  on  youth  access 
to  tobacco  and  on  advertising 
aimed  at  minors. 

In  foiling  to  otter  an  explicit 
endorsement  of  the  tobacco 
settlement  and  in  outlining 


significantly  different  legisla- 
tive proposals,  Mr  Clinton  ap- 
peared to  doom  that  agree- 
ment to  being  little  more  than 
a starting  point  to  any  legisla- 
tion on  tobacco. 

The  president  said  he 
would  invite  congressional 
leaders  to  the  White  House  in 


the  next  few  weeks  to  work 
out  a bipartisan  stance  on 
tobacco  legislation.  He  said 
that  any  lxeiidatinn  must 
protect  the  Interests  of 
tobacco  formers. 

He  made  no  mention  of  the 
possibility  of  any  immunity 
from  class-action  lawsuits  for 
the  tobacco  industry,  a key 
part  of  the  original  tobacco 
settlement  that  was  negoti- 
ated between  the  industry 
and  states  suing  it  to  recover 
the  vast  health-care  costs  of 
treating  smokers. — Reuter. 


Iranians  shot 
in  Pakistan 

GUNMEN  killed  five  Iran- 
ian air  force  technicians 
and  their  Pakistani  driver 
yesterday  In  Rawalpindi, 
near  the  Pakistani  capital  Is- 
lamabad, officials  said. 

A sixth  Iranian  was  slightly 
injured  in  the  attack,  carried 
out  in  the  morning  by  three 
gunmen  at  a large  intersec- 
tion, the  officials  said- 
Iran  swiftly  protested,  ana 
the  Pakistani  prime  minister. 
Nawaz  Sharif,  promised  in  a 
message  of  condolence  to 
Iran’s  ^President  Mohammed. 

Khatami  to  foe  culprit*-' 

“While  strongly  condemn- 
ing this  brutal  act ...  we  shall 

endeavour  our  utmost  to  ar- 
rest those  responsible  and 
award  them  exemplary  pun- 
ishment," hie  was  quoted  as 
saying:  — Reuter." 


Berlin  to  get 
Dianastrasse 

DIANA.  Princess  of 

Wales,  has  leapfrogged 
Mnrt«ue  Dietrich  and  Willy 
Brandt  to  give  her  name  to 
a street  In  Berlin,  writes 
Denis  Staunton  in  Berlin. 

Spandau  district  council 
lias  voted  unanimously  to 
name  a street  near  a former 
Royal  Air  Force  base  after 
tine  princess,  ignoring  a 
law  which  demands 
that  public  figures  must  he 
dead  for  at  least  five  years 
before  they,  can  be  hon- 
oured in  this  way.  : 

- Attempts  to  name  a street 
after  Marlene  Dietrich, 
have  run  into  angry  pro- 
tests. Former  chancellor 
Willy  Brandt.  who  fongW 

against  Hitler  tu  the  second 

world  war,  has  yet,  to  ** 

commemorated  in  m V way. 


death  penalty 

ja  N AMERICAN  accused  erf1 
#%trying  to  overthrow  Presi- 
dent Fidel  Castro  said  he  is 
prepared  to  die  for  attempting 
to  topple  Cuba’s  communist 
government 

Havana  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  against  .Walter 
Van  der  Veer,  aged  62,  who 
was  arrested  In  August  1996 
for  "armed  action  against 
Cuba",  the  United-States  state 
department  has  .confirmed. 
The  . charges  include  gather- 
ing 'maforiab'i  for  MolOtOV 
cocktails  and  plotting  attacks 


against  police  and  tourists.  A 
trial  date  has  no  t been  set 
Mr  Van  der  Veer  told  his 
lawyer.  “I  am  no  coward  and  I 
have  asked  this  government 
ifiB  times  to  please  shoot  me  so 
that -I  can  die  with  bon; 
our...”— AP. 


Spanish  wreck 
search 

The  death  toll  from  a capsized 
boat  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  rose  to  seven  yesterday 
as  authorities  searched  for  17 
people  still  missing. 

A boat  from  Ceuta  on  the 
north  African  coast  that  was 
carrying  around  30  people 
rolled  over  off  the  coast  of 
Tarifa  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
thought  most  passengers 
were  Moroccans. — Reuter. 

Euro  symbols 

An  eagle,  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  and  a humble  oak  leaf 
will  feature  on  the  back  of  the 
German  version  of  the  euro  to 
persuade  Germans  to  accept. 
Europe’s  single  currency.  The 

currency  is  due  to  come  into 
circulation  in  2002  and 
replace  the  mark. — Reuter. 

Indian  inspection 

India  has  agrpart  to  throw 
open  two  of  its  nuclear  reac- 
tors for  inspection  by  interna- 
tional experts,  reports  said 
yesterday.  The  Tokyo-based 
World  Association  of  Nuclear 
Operators  will  visit  the  two 
energy  plants  in  western  Gu- 
jarat in  November, — AP- 

Smoked  out 

Indonesia’s  environment  min- 
ister yesterday  called  for  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  the 
town  of  Renget,  about  500 
miles  north-east  of  Jakarta, 
where  a thick  smoke  haze 
from  hundreds  of  fires  burn- 
ing across  its  drought-affected 
islands  la  presenting  a health 
hazard! — AP, 


Moi  ensures  new  future 
begins  with  a false  dawn 


They  were  heralded  as  an  historic 
concession,  but  the  Kenyan 
leader’s  reforms  have  enabled  him 
to  outfox  his  opponents  yet  again. 
Chris  McGreal  reports  from 
Nairobi  in  the  run-up  to  the  general 
election  later  this  year 


IT  WAS  all  so  familiar  to 
more  sceptical  Kenyans. 
Under  pressure  from  a 
disgruntled  electorate  at 
home  and  suspicious  govern- 
ments abroad.  President  Dan- 
iel arsp  Mol  appeared  to  give 
away  the  store  by  agreeing  to 
sweeping  reforms  ahead  of 
this  year’s  general  election. 

The  government  talked  of  a 
great  moment  in  Kenya’s  his- 
tory- Nairobi's  leading  oppo- 
sition newspaper  heralded 
the  concessions  as  promising 
a bright  new  fiiture. 

Yet  it  is  dawning  on  many 
Kenyans  that,  after  nearly  20 
years  in  power,  Mr  Moi  is  just 
as  likely  to  remain  their  pres- 
ident as  ever. 

"This  says  you  can  have 
any  reforms  as  long  as  they 
don’t  ensure  free  elections,” 
Gibson  Kamau  Kuria,  a con- 
stitutional  lawyer  and  leading 
campaigner  for  reform,  said. 
"In  about  two  weeks  you  will 
see  that  nothing  has  been 
achieved.” 

In  practice,  Ml-  Moi  has  cut 
the  ground  from  under 
Kenya's  badly  divided  opposi- 
tion by  sacrificing  long-term 
advantage  for  immediate 
political  gain  which  will  help 
perpetuate  his  power,  just  as 
he  did  before  the  last  ballot 
five  years  ago. 

The  government  has  yet  to 
set  a date  for  presidential  and 
parliamentary  elections, 
which  must  be  held  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  Kenya's 
opposition  parties  long  ago 
realised  that  they  were  too  di- 
vided to  unseat  Mr  Moi. 

A coalition  of  civic,  reli- 
gious and  political  Interests 
took  up  the  baton  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  National  Con- 
vention Executive  Council 


(NCEC).  Recognising  that  Mr 
Moi  was  likely  to  win  the  elec- 
tion, the  NCEC  focused  on 
constitutional  reform  in  an 
attempt  to  limit  his  powers. 

Kenyans  swung  their  sup- 
port behind  die  campaign,  tak- 
ing to  the  streets  in  sometimes 
bloody  confrontations  with  the 
police.  Mr  Moi  was  forced  to 
act-  Be  refused  to  deal  with  the 
NCEC.  but  the  ruling  party 
agreed  to  talks  with  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

Last  week.  Mr  Moi  prom- 
ised to  sweep  away  archaic 
colonial  sedition  laws  which 
have  been  used  for  the  34 
years  since  Independence  to 
detain  people  without  trial, 
ban  meetings  and  break  up 
protests. 

Opposition  parties  are  to 
have  equal  access  to  state 
radio  and  television.  Banned 
parties  — most  notably  Rich- 
ard Leakey's  Safina  — are  to 
be  legalised. 

Opposition  nominees  are 
also  to  be  included  on  Kenya's 
electoral  commission,  which 
was  widely  considered  to 
have  ensured  Mr  Moi  got  the 
necessary  spread  of  votes  to 
win  the  1982  general  election. 
Mr  Moi  opened  the  door  to  in- 
cluding opposition  politicians 
in  his  cabinet 

Mr  Moi’a  deputy,  George  Sal- 
toti,  was  effusive.  "This  is  a 
reform  package,  a package 
owned  by  all  political  parties," 
he  said.  “We  will  be  remem- 
bered for  tills  in  history.” 

The  opposition  Daily  Nation 
newspaper  was  equally  enthu- 
siastic. It  said  In  an  editorial: 
"Now,  all  that  happened  in  the 
past  must  be  put  behind  us  as 
a nation.  What  is  in  front  of  us 
Is  the  future  and,  suddenly,  it 
looks  bright’’ 


Yet  on  reflection.  Mr  Mol 
appears  to  have  given  little 
ground.  Most  of  the  promised 
reforms  will  make  little  dif- 
ference to  the  outcome  of  the 
election.  Crucially,  so  far  he 
has  staved  off  pressure  to  con- 
cede on  the  single  issue  on 
which  he  is  most  vulnerable. 

The  NCEC  Is  pressing  for 
an  amendment  to  election 
laws  to  ensure  that  the  win- 
ning candidate  gamers  at 
least  half  the  vote.  Mr  Moi 
won  in  1992  with  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  ballot 
Opposition  leaders  want  a 
run-off  election  between  the 
two  candidates  who  perforin 
best  It  could  spell  disaster  for 
Mr  Moi  if  he  were  to  face  a 
single  opponent 

Mr  Leakey  believes  It  is  the 
one  issue  on  which  the  Kenyan 
president  will  not  concede. 
“Moi  himself  believes  that 
reforms  are  purely  a means  of 
getting  him  out,  that  someone 
wants  his  job,”  he  said.  “Three 
years  ago  he  told  me  in  very 
dear  terms  that  he  would  not 
agree  to  reforms  because  it  is  a 
way  erf  getting  rid  of  him.  He 
will  only  go  along  with 
reforms  to  buy  time.” 

The  NCEC  dismissed  the 
promised  reforms  as  superfi- 
cial, and  said  it  will  press 
ahead  with  a general  strike 
next  month.  Four  prominent 
opposition  leaders  said  they 
will  continue  their  campaign 
to  disrupt  the  elections. 

Opposition  leaders  such  as 
James  Orengo  are  sceptical 
that  even  the  promised 
reforms  will  be  implemented. 

“Moi  is  very  good  at  inter- 
vening when  he’s  almrust  been 
pushed  to  the  wan  and  earning 

OUt  With  some  mminfhnpnfB 

which,  in  the  aid,  remain  un- 


fulfilled," Mr  Orengo  said. 

Others  point  out  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  change  the  law, 
and  another  to  respect  it. 

But  other  opposition  lead- 
ers realise  they  have  proba- 
bly been  outmanoeuvred. 
Farah  Maalim,  a member  of 
parliament,  conceded  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  the  oppo- 
sition to  discredit  the 
reforms  and  still  carry  public 
opinion. 

“I  think  we  have  to  be  cau- 
tious at  this  point  because  if 
we  say  the  changes  are  rub- 
bish, everyone  will  think  that 
we  are  insensitive  and  have 
lost  our  heads,”  she  said. 

Whatever  the  view  of  the 
hardline  opposition,  Mr  Moi 
has  also  bought  himself  time 
with  foreign  donors,  includ- 
ing Britain.  The  Foreign 
Office  minister  responsible 
for  Africa,  Tony  Lloyd,  wel- 
comed the  promised  reforms. 

They  will  also  help  Mr  Moi 
in  his  wrangle  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund 
which  cut  off  a £130  million 
loan  in  July  because  of  con- 
tinued corruption  and  bad 
governance  in  Kenya.  The 
World  Bank  followed  suit  by 
withholding  its  funds. 

Although  Mr  Moi  was  ini- 
tially dismissive,  saying  the 
IMF  loans  did  not  amount  to 
much,  he  was  forced  to  res- 
pond when  the  value  of  the 
Kenyan  currency  slipped 
sharply  and  his  own  advisers 
warned  that  the  central  bank 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  pay- 
ments on  Kenya's  £4  billion 
foreign  debt.  Back-slapping 
by  foreign  governments 
should  strengthen  Mr  Mol's 
hand  with  the  IMF. 

Whatever  the  significance 
of  the  promised  reforms,  they 
are  of  scant  comfort  to  vic- 
tims of  an  upsurge  of  politi- 
cally-inspired  violence  on  the 
coast,  where  more  thnq  go 
people  have  been  killed  and 
100,000  fled  their  homes. 

Kenya's  episcopal  confer- 
ence has  joined  victims  in  ac- 
cusing the  government  of  a 
hand  in  the  violence  to  drive 
outopposition  supporters. 

The  episcopal  conference 
said:  Talk  of  elections  when 
many  are  leaving  their  places 
of  work,  homes  and  places 
where  they  registered  to  vote, 
leaves  us  thinking  that  these 
clashes  are  indeed  the  evil 
fruit  of  sadistic  politicians." 


Yuan* 
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The  bounds  of  decency 

Lord  Wakeham's  reforms  should  be  far-reaching 
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THE  DOGS  were  muzzled,  the  guns 
silenced.  Warring  editors  finally  sat 
down  together  around  the  same  table 
yesterday  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which 
toe  press  can  convince  a sceptical  pub- 
lic that  this  time  they  really  ™ pap  it 
Little  was  decided,  but  the  Code  Com- 
mittee of  the  Press  Complaints  Commis- 
sion did  at  least  issue  a constructive 
statement  acknowledging  that  things 
had  to  change.  Lord  Wakeham,  who  b«s 
this  past  week  had  to  employ  all  the 
dark  skills  of  a retired  Chief  Whip,  will 
spend  the  next  few  days  drawing  up 
some  tough  new  guidelines  which  he 
will  ammounce  next  week. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Wakeham  j 
realises  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
something  historic  There  is  a gradual ! 
acceptance  amongst  most  sentient  jour- 
nalists — whether  broadsheet,  tabloid, 
television  or  print — that  the  culture  of 
intrusion  pioneered  by  Rupert  Mur- 
doch 30  odd  years  ago  has  spread  too  far 
and  too  fast  Whatever  the  eventual 
conclusion  about  the  last  minutes  of 
Princess  Diana’s  life  there  is  now  a 
guilty  acknowledgement  that  we  had 
collectively  edged  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  Celebrity  stalking  had  turned 
into  a lucrative  game  with  virtual  vic- 
tims who  were  expected  to  feel  no  pain. 

That  culture  surely  ended  with  Prin- 
cess Diana’s  death.  The  recent  spate  of 
declarations  that  paparazzi  pictures 
will  henceforth  be  shunned  were  a 
welcome  public  manifestation  of  the 
genuine  soul-searching  currently  going 
on  within  newsrooms.  But  the  public 
mood  will  not  be  satisfied  if  leading 
players  in  the  media  feel  they  can  stop 
at  that  There  needs  to  be  an  explicit 
acceptance  that  privacy  is  a fundamen- 
tal human  right  that  will  be  respected 
by  the  media,  in  balance  with  other 
rights.  And  then  there  needs  to  be  a 
swift  statement  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  PCC  will  turn  that  acceptance  into  a 
tougher,  well-policed.  Code  of  Practice. 


That  is  Lord  Wakeham’s  task,  and  he 
should  be  as  ambitious  as  possible.  He 
will  never  again  have  such  a moment  to 
clean  up  the  press's  act  No  tabloid 
proprietor  or  editor  is  currently  going 
to  find  much  public  support  for  a heroic 
defence  of  snooping,  bugging  or  pairing 
people  to  kiss  and  tell.  He  should  not 
worry  too  much  about  seeking  the  con- 
sent of  the  worst  offenders.  He  should 
simply  state  what  limits  he  thinks 
reasonable  in  a civilised,  liberal  democ- 
racy. The  onus  will  be  in  particular  on 
Mr  Murdoch  and  David  Montgomery  to 
make  a case  to  the  contrary.  Since 
neither  man  has  uttered  a squeak  in  the 
past  two  weeks  that  is  an  enjoyable,  if 
unlikely,  prospect 

Lord  Wakeham  will  want  to  make  the 
PCC’s  position  clear  on  stricter  rules 
governing  privacy,  harrassment  and 
toe  coverage  of  children.  He  will  doubt- 
less bring  picture  agencies  and  free- 
lances within  toe  PCC’s  ambit  He  will 
need  to  spell  out  tough  sanctions  — 
including  toe  possibility  of  “donations” 
to  charity  and  toe  power  to  demand 
prominent  publication  of  adjudications. 
He  should  go  further  and  address  toe 
whole  seamy  ldss  and  tell  industry 
whereby  anyone  who  has  ever  slept 
with  a footballer,  pop  star  or  politician 
can  cash  in.  Half  measures  now  will  do 
toe  press  no  favours  in  the  long  run. 
They  will  simply  encourage  the  clam- 
our for  illiberal  privacy  legislation. 

Mr  Murdoch  will  not  like  any  of  this, 
but  he  must  learn  to  live  with  it. 
William  Shawcross's  not  unfriendly  bi- 
ography of  toe  News  International 
Chairman,  makes  a telling  point:  “The 
constant  salacious  invasions  of  privacy 
that  his  papers  have  practised,  and 
which  have  helped  to  finance  [his]  em- 
pire, are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
walls  of  privacy  that  he  and  Anna  [his 
wife]  erected  around  themselves  and 
their  family.”  Mr  Murdoch  deserves  his 
privacy.  So  do  toe  rest  of  us. 


The  shadow  of  the  bombers 

The  talks  at  Stormont  must  go  on  despite  the  sabotage 


THE  NORTHERN  Ireland  peace  talks 
have,  mercifully,  survived  the  latest  of 
what  could  be  a series  of  deliberate 
attempts  to  derail  them  by  extremist 
Loyalist  as  well  as  Republican  sabo- 
teurs. The  planting  of  a 4001b  bomb  at 
MarkethilL,  Armagh  on  toe  eve  of  the 
first  talks  involving  Sinn  Fein  and 
Ulster  Unionists  under  toe  same  roof 
was  an  uncommonly  despicable  act  in 
which  the  minority  of  a minority  fac- 
tion sought  to  impose  its  will  on  the 
majority.  Even  these  days  when  we  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  inured  to  such 
violent  responses,  yesterday’s  outrage 
was  set  apart  The  planting  of  a bomb  in 
an  area  from  which  primary  school 
children  were  evacuated  with  only  min- 
utes to  spare  in  order  to  undermine  a 
genuine  search  for  peace  was  an  act 
debasing  the  human  condition. 
Whether  it  was  done  by  toe  breakaway 
Continuity  IRA  by  itself,  or  together 
with  dissident  hotheads  within  the  IRA, 
and  whether  the  IRA  leadership  knew 
about  it  or  not  may  never  be  known. 

What  is  clear  is  that  toe  time  has 
come  for  Sinn  Fein  to  distance  itself 
from  such  outrages  in  more  forthright 
language.  Its  leaders  are  still  using  the 
time-worn  words  employed  for  IRA  out- 
rages, “regretting”  that  it  has  happened 
rather  than  condemning  it  This  may 
have  had  some  perverse  justification  in 
dealing  with  IRA  incidents  arising  from 
Sinn  Fein’s  perceived  need  to  preserve 
its  credibility  with  IRA  activists.  But 
that  no  longer  applies  now  that  Sinn 
Fein’s  leaders  have  signed  up  to  toe 


Mitchell  principles  committing  them  to 
“oppose  any  effort  by  others,  to  use 
force,  or  thereafter  to  use  force,  to 
influence  the  course  of  outcome  of  all- 
party negotiations".  Sinn  Fein  needs  to 
send  clear  signals  that  it  is  serious 
about  the  peace  talks  not  just  to  toe 
other  participants,  vital  though  that  is, 
but  to  wavering  elements  within  the 
IRA  who  should  be  left  in  no  doubt 
where  their  duty  now  lies. 

In  these  circumstances  David  Trim- 
ble’s Ulster  Unionists  have  shown 
statesmanship  in  not  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  bombed  out  of  toe  talks. 
However,  their  refusal  to  attend  a Con- 
federation of  British  Industry  lunch 
yesterday  simply  because  Mitchel 
McLaughlin  of  Sinn  Fein  had  been  also 
invited  is  baffling  to  anyone  outside  toe 
closed  circuit  world  of  Belfast  sectarian 
politics.  No  one,  however,  could 
remotely  suppose  that  the  MarkethilL 
bomb  will  do  other  than  cast  a very 
deep  shadow  across  the  talks  if  only 
because  it  will  be  a constant  reminder 
of  toe  bard  core  of  terrorists,  armed 
sufficiently  to  cause  perpetual  trouble, 
who  may  never  accept  a Stormont  deal 
at  any  price.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  undermine  the  talks  which  must 
proceed  on  toe  basis  of  toe  widest 
possible  participation.  If  the  events  of 
this  week  do  no  more  than  smother 
over-optimistic  expectations  then  they 
may,  perversely,  do  some  good.  In  the 
tangled  history  of  Anglo-Irish  politics 
there  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be, 
any  hope  for  a quick  fix. 


Holding  the  BBC  to  account 

It  Is  time  for  the  governors  to  start  doing  their  job 


IF  THE  BBC  were  an  organisation  man- 
ufacturing spigots,  toe  sort  of  funda- 
mental change  in  production  philoso- 
phy which  it  sprung  on  the  world 
yesterday  wouldn't  much  matter  out- 
side the  organisation.  But  the  BBC  isn’t 
like  that  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  valued  of  our  national  institu- 
tions. It  is  there  to  perform  an  essential 
national  service  — nowhere  more  so 
than  in  its  handling  of  news  and  cur- 
rent affairs.  It  is  funded  by  the  public, 
through  licence  fees.  What  happened 
yesterday  was  wrong  on  two  counts: 
what  is  proposed,  and  the  way  it  has 
been  devised  and  presented.  As  with 1 
toe  erosion  of  toe  World  Service,  these 
changes  have  been  cooked  up  behind 
dosed  doors  with  minimum  consults-  ] 
tion,  on  the  sort  of  time  scale  which  can 
only  imply  an  intention  to  bounce  those 
affected  into  compliance.  They  make  | 
sense  in  accountancy  terms,  as  a way  of  | 
meeetmg  the  daunting  costs  of  John 


Birrs  digital  television  revolution  and 
the  24  hour  service  planned  from  No- 
vember — but  in  no  other  terms.  They 
cannot  be  squared  with  that  commit- 
ment to  broadcasting  diversity  which 
the  Corporation  tells  us  at  other  times 
is  close  to  toe  core  of  what  public 
service  broadcasting  is  all  about  They 
confirm  the  warnings  issued  by  some 
when  the  bi-medla  policy,  radio  and 
television  working  together,  was  origi- 
nally launched:  warnings  dismissed  at 
the  time  as  fanciful,  even  hysterical. 

All  that  is  reflected  in  yesterday's 
revolt  of  leading  presenters.  Their  ob- 
jections show  a concern  for  toe  service 
toe  BBC  gives  to  its  disparate  audience 
which'  seems  to  have  no  place  in  toe 
calculations  of  the  accountants,  and  too 
little  place  in  the  thoughts  of  John  BirL 
What  they’ve  done  is  exactly  the  job 
which  the  BBC  board  of  governors  Is 
put  there  to  do.  It  is  time  that  they 
started  doing  it 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


God  help  the  monarchy 


PACE  Kitty  Kelley, 
surely  it  Is  irrelevant 
what  sort  of  people  the 
members  of  the  royal  family 
are  (Amazing  claims  in  royal 
book,  September  16).  Either 
they  have  a God-given  right  to 
rule  over  us,  or  they  do  not  In 
the  first  case,  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  boorish,  racist, 
pompous,  promiscuous,  un- 
grateful cat-haters  Is  presum- 
ably accepted  by  God  as  part 
of  his  plan,  and  is  nothing  to 
do  with  us.  In  the  second  case, 
whatever  personal  qualities 
they  may  have  or  indeed  lack, 
they  are  impostors  who 
should  be  required  to  join  the 
meritocracy  Uke  the  rest  of  us. 
Mike  Garni  er. 

19  Cotham  Grove, 

Bristol  BS6  6AN. 

IT  DIDN’T  last  long,  did  it? 

Last  week  the  press.  Includ- 
ing my  beloved  Guardian, 
beat  its  collective  breast  in 
horror  at  the  thought  that  its 
love  of  scandal  might  have 
contributed  to  a tragic  acc- 
ident This  week,  part  of  youf 
front  page  is  taken  up  by  a 
hook  by  some  American  wom- 
an suggesting,  among  cither 
things,  that  the  Queen  or  her 
mom  may  have  been  a bit 
naughty  as  youngsters.  So 
what?  If  Britain  finally 
chooses  a republic,  let  it  he 
for  logical  reasons  and  leave 
the  scandalmongers  to  drown 
in  their  own  inkwells. 
JeanBould. 

70  Stoke  Old  Road, 

Stoke  cm  Trent  ST4  6ER. 


Crossed  lines 

IN  the  reorganisation  of  train 
inquiry  services  (Rail  firms 
face  £/j  million  fine  for  poor 
inquiry  service,  September 
IS),  one  problem  has  been 
overlooked.  The  telephone 
numbers  of  principal  stations 
can  no  inngpr  he  found  in  the 
i telephone  directories.  I tried 
to  find  the  number  of  Padding- 
ton station:  not  listed.  I called 
Railirack,  who  gave  me  a 
number  which  turned  out  to 
he  “unobtainable'’.  Or  try  to 
find  out  if  a train  is  running 
on  time.  The  operating  compa- 
nies’  numbers  are  day-time 
only.  The  National  Enquiry  i 
Bureau  has  stopped  providing  i 
this  information,  but  gives 
you  a number,  which  gives 
yon  another  number  tar  the 
relevant  station  — if  you’re 
lucky. 

Paul  Sehgman. 

52  Fairways  Crescent, 

Cardiff  CF53EA. 

I A /ELL,  “a  solitary  huge 
V V Norwegian”  may  or  may 
not  have  defied  King  Harold's 
army  at  the  Battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge  (Battle  for  Britain’s 
bloody  acres,  September  17), 
but  he  certainly  did  not  give 
rise  to  the  word  "berserk”. 
Berserkers  figure  in  myth, 
saga,  and  history  well  before 
poor  Harold’s  day. 

Colin  Pine. 

$6  High  Ash, 

Shipley,  W Yorks  BD18 LNE. 


JONATHAN  Freedland 
(Enough  Is  enough  — ! 
monarchy  must  go,  Septem- 
ber 17)  is  quite  mistaken:  giv- 
ing up  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple does  not  automatically 
mean  abolition  of  the  monar- 
chy. There  are  many  histori- 
cal examples  of  elective  mon- 
archies. The  best-known 
European  ones  are  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  Papal  states 
whose  vestige,  the  Vatican,  Is 
an  elective  monarchy  to  this 
day. 

Sooner  or  later  someone 
will  seriously  propose  an  elec- 
tive monarchy  as  a true  Brit- 
ish compromise.  Most  repub- 
licans would  accept  it  because 
what  they  chiefly  object  to  is 
the  hereditary  principle. 
Many  monarchists  would  ac- 
cept it  because  it  will  pre- 
serve what  they  are  most  at- 
tached to:  royal  pomp  and 
circumstance,  sceptre  and 
crown.  And  for  what  now  ap- 
pears to  be  a large  section  of 
the  British  public  — monar- 
chist, hut  hostile  to  the  House 
of  Windsor  — it  would  be  an 
almost  ideal  solution.  Pro- 
Windsor  monarchists  may 
not  be  pleased,  bnt  they 
would  at  least  have  the  option 
of  voting  for  whoever  they 
regard  as  the  rigbtfuL  heir. 
(Prol)  Moshe  Machover. 

5 Mil  man  Road, 

London  NW6  BEN. 

JONATHAN  Preedland’s  j 
logic  is  inescapable.  But 
why  should  we  become  a . 


republic?  What  is  wrong  with 
an  elected  monarchy? 

If  this  were  to  happen  after 
toe  present  Queen’s  reign, 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  ; 
Charles,  William  or  even  i 
Anne  should  not  present  I 
themselves  for  election  ■ 

Edward  notnn  John  or 
whoever.  j 

Richard  Harris. 

1 Poltair  Avenue,  1 

St  Austen, 

Cornwall  PL25  4LY.  ^ 

THE  real  case  against  the 

monarchy  is  that  the  in- 
stitution is  incapable  of, 
reform  without  destroying  its 
essence.  Not  only  does  it  con- 
demn its  incumbents  to  a life- 
time  of  dedicated,  unremit- 
ting service,  but  their  only 
fitting  successors  are  as- 
sumed to  be  their  own 
offspring. 

Walter  Grey. 

12  Arden  Road, 

London  N33AN. 

ARE  the  daily  entries  sub- 
mitted by  one  Michael 
Cole  to  your  correspondence 
rnhirnns  (September  13  & 15) 
likely  to  be  and 

published  in  paperback?  If  so 
then  I suggest  that  the  title 
should  be  The  Cole  Face,  the 
cover  carrying  a suitable  pic- 
ture of  the  Cole-man  in  foil 
verbal  flow.  It  would  give  a 
whole  new  meaning  to  the 
term  “vanity  publishing”. 

R A Seymour. 

10  Threshers, 

Creditan,  Devon. 


Hindley’s  portrait  is  a mistake 

JUST  a quick  note  about  the  J seems  that  no  Image  is  toe 
Sensation  exhibition  at  the  I fensive  for  the  Academy.  I 


1997  and  all  that . . . 

AS  AN  external  examiner.  1 ] of  the  Byzantir 
#%bave  compiled  this  alter-  bases  in  SctUy 


Mmbave  compiled  this  alter- 
native history  of  file  Middle 
East  from  the  work  of  British 
degree  candidates: 
Mohammed  introduced 
Islam  into  Arabia  “by  the 
word  of  the  Angel  Gabrlelle”. , 
After  “the  Profit’s  death”,  the 
duty  of  Muslims  to  “prey  five 
times  a day"  was  ignored. 
During  the  drive  against  poly-  j 
theism,  when  martyrdom  be- 1 
came  “a  common  tenant  of 
Islam”,  fiie  chief  of  the  ’Aws 
tribe  died  “from  a sceptic 
arrow  wound”  — one  “too 
large  to  heel”.  Decisive  Mus- 
lim victories  ensued  which 
were  “virtually  unpresidented 
before  or  since”,  when  the 
Arabs  were  able  to  “claim  all 
the  lute”.  A particular  tri- 
umph was  the  talcing  of  Jeru-  ■ 
salon,  “a  bone  of  contentment 
ever  since”.  The  advance  of 
I slam  was  aided  by  the  return 


Spare  some  change,  Mr  Blair? 


IT  IS  rank  hypocrisy  for 
Tony  Blair  to  present  his  U- 
tum  on  accepting  a £41,443 
| pay  rise  as  an  example  of 
restraint  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  (Blair  accused  of  hy- 
pocrisy over  43  pc  rise, 
September  16).  The  fact  is  that 
the  millionaire  lifestyle  of  the 
Blairs  is  financed  primarily 
, by  the  taxpayer  through  the 
! legal  foes  paid  to  Mrs  Blair 
and  the  provision  of  free 
housing  in  Downing  Street 
and  at  Chequers. 

I As  a service  to  the  voter 
may  1 suggest  that  you  pub- 
lish the  salaries  of  all  MPs 
and  the  amount  of  their  pay 
, rise.  We  could  then  compare 
our  annual  wage  with  their 
increase. 

i (Dr)  J R Langan. 

Ash  Crescent, 

Leeds  LS63LE. 


THE  time  Is  clearly  right  for 
all  public-service  workers 
to  follow  the  Cabinet’s  lead. 
Let  fiie  review  bodies  tell  us 
what  our  pay  should  be  — 
then  leave  it  up  to  the  individ- 
ual to  decide  whether  to  take 
it 

(Dr ) Peter  Stott. 

39  Epsom  Lane  South, 
Tadworth, 

Surrey  KT206TA. 

AT  BEST,  the  antics  of  Mr 
/TBlair  and  his  colleagues 
over  their  pay  reflect  mind- 
boggling  moral  confusion;  at 
worst,  and  most  likely,  ran- 
kest hypocrisy.  Agonising  in 
public  over  bow  modi  of  their 
cheques  to  cash  is  not  so 
much  “setting  an  example”  as 
attempting  to  exercise  a cruel 
deception  on  people  (Uke 
nurses)  whose  annual  earn- 


er the  Byzantine  fleet  to  “its 
bases  in  Scffty”. 

Prominent  among  later  Is- 
lamic movements  have  been 
the  Qaramlta,  “made  up  of  the 
pheasantry  and  dispossessed”, 
and  the  Berber  Murabtan  of 
Spain,  “monks  who  live  in  a 
rabit”.  There  have  been  no- 
table happenings  in  modern 
times,  eg  when  Germany 
“hnflt  a train  from  Berlin  to 
Bhagdad  during  World  War 
I”.  More  recently,  dtuing  the 
contemporary  attempted  Tali- 
ban takeover  of  Alghanistan 
— "created  out  of  numeerous 
tribal  flfedoms" — there  was  a 
refugee  crisis  and  “Iran  shut 
their  boarder”. 

Amusing,  no  doubt,  but  Sel- 
lar and  Yeatman  actually 
knew  their  history  — and 
their  grammar. 

(Dr)  Charles  Lang. 

30  Wyncote  Court. 
Newcasfleupon-Tyne  NE7 7BG. 


lugs  amount  to  a pathetic 
fraction  of  fiie  Blair  family's 
combined  income. 

Rather  than  subjecting  us  1 
to  this  uneditying  spectacle, 
perhaps  Mr  Blair  could 
reflect  that,  if  people  have 
more  money  than  they  need, : 
there  is  a more  honest  and 
effective  way  of  relieving 
them  of  it  called  progressive 
taxation.  Selling  the  idea: 
could  be  an  interesting  chal- 
lenge for  the  New  Labour  pro- 
paganda machine- 
David  SmaiL 
35  Tranby  Gardens. 

WoHaton, 

Nottingham  NG82AB. 

We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 

letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


nJ  Sensation  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  I'd  Uke  to 
commission  the  Chapman 
brothers  to  attach  a plastic 
penis  to  fiie  head  of  the  “art- 
ist” who  produced  the  por- 
trait of  Myra  Hlndley.  before 
asking  Damien  Hirst  to  pop 
him  in  a fank  of  formalde- 
hyde. However,  as  Tm  not  a 
Conservative-supporting  mar- 
keting guru,  1 doubt  they’ll 
jump  at  the  idea  of  this  new 
work  — 'The  inability  of  a 
itirifhwwl  tO  Imag-inp  Other 
peoples’  suffering”.  But,  hey 
— at  least  as  an  idea  it  won’t 
be  commodified  by  the  art 
world  in  order  to  make  them 
all  a few  more  quid. 

Might  i further  suggest  that 
tnKtftafl  of  celebrating  them- 
selves and  Saatchi’s  benevo- 
lence, they  go  away  and  read 
a few  sltuationist  texts  in- 
stead? Then  they  can  always 
give  Cauty  and  Drummond  a 
ring  and  get  some  advice 
about  what  to  do  with  all 
their  money.  Or  maybe  that 
would  be  going  that  bit  too 
far.  Better  stick  with  dissect- 
ing animals  and  rashing  in  on 
chfftf  murder. 

Graeme  Chesters. 

17  Maylands  Square. 
Morecambe,  Lancs. 

MOST  of  the  artists  in  Sen- 
sation have  in  common  a 
po-faced  sententiousness  in 
place  of  irony  and  a mistak- 
ing of  dogma  for  personal 
intelligence. 

They  have  all  had  impor- 
tance conferred  on  them, 
being  collected  by  Charles 
Saatchi.  who  bas  a high  pub- 
lic profile  and  loads  of  money, 
a good  eye  for  investment,  but 

no  apparent  inujorctanriing  of 

the  continuum  of  art 
Roland  Crisp. 

The  Arts  Club, 

40  Dover  Street, 

London  W1X3RB. 

I HE  proposal  to  show  Mar- 
I cus  Harvey’s  portrait  of 
Hlndley  is  inexplicable.  It 


seems  that  no  image  is  too  of- 
fensive for  the  Academy.  If  an 
artist  used  a photographer's 
red  hand-print  to  compose  a 
picture  of  a crushed  princess, 
would  the  Academy  object? 

It  Is  when  self-regulation 
falls  that  new  laws  are 
framed.  The  Academy  will 
hasten  such  laws  by  craven 
defence  of  misjudged  “free- 
dom”. Will  the  money  raised 
by  this  exhibition  go  to  the 
families  of  Ms  Hindley's  vic- 
tims? To  Mr  Harvey?  Or  to 
the  Academy? 

WM  Duggan. 

1 Fall  Lane,  Hartshead. 

Nr  Liversedge, 

W Yorkshire  WF15  8AP. 

YOUR  comparison  between 
art  and  justice  (Leader, 
September  16)  is  wrong- 
headed and  no  defence  for 
Marcus  Harvey’s  portrait  of 
Myra  Hindley.  When  law- 
makers ask  questions  about 
society,  they  must  try  to  get 
the  right  answers;  while  it  is 
enough  for  artists  merely  to 
ask.  This  way  they  become 
“the  unacknowledged  legisla- 
tors of  the  world”. 

However,  this  depends  on 
the  questions  being  intelli- 
gent. and  artfully  posed.  The 
Hindley  portrait  is  neither. 
When  Norman  Rosenthal 
says  that  Harvey’s  work 
“raises  important  questions 
about  child  abuse  and  the 
media”.  I doubt  be  can  say 
even  what  these  questions 
are.  let  alone  how  raising 
them  in  a way  that  Inflicts 
real  pain  can  help  anybody. 
Tom  Payne. 

17a  Odessa  Road, 

London  NW10  5YJ. 

A RIDDLE:  What  is  tbe  dif- 
ference between  the  papa- 
razzi and  the  Royal  Academy? 

Answer  One  does  it  for 
money,  the  other,  reluctantly, 
for  the  highest  possible 
motives. 
av.  Humfress. 

13TanzaRoad< 

London  NW3  2UA. 


In  defence  of  the  Booker  Prize 


YOUR  description  of  the 
Booker  Prize  as  a horse 
race  which  this  year  has  pro- 
duced no  Shergars  on  its 
shortlist  says  more  about  your 
literary  judgment  than  about 
the  Booker  jury  or  the  state  of 
the  novel  today  (Leader, 
September  16).  The  Booker 
Prize  is  about  recognising 
quality  and  the  consequence 
of  doing  that  is  to  enhance  six 
reputations.  It  should  be  a 
cause  for  delight  that  this 
year’s  judges  have  bad  the 
courage  to  praise  some  unfa- 
miliar authors,  who  win  now 
be  read  by  thousands  of  new 
readers.  When  I was  a Booker 
judge  in  1994  our  shortlist  was 


A Country  Diary 


greeted  with  the  same  uncom- 
prehending headlines  by  liter- 
ary editors  who  had  failed  on 
their  review  pages  to  spot  the 
best  talents  In  their  determi- 
nation to  promote  glitzy 
names  they  already  knew.  All 
the  writers  that  year  — Ro- 
mesh  Gunesekera,  Abdulra- 
zak  Gumah,  Alan  Uniringh. 
urst  James  Kelman.  George 
Mackay  Brown  and  jfo  Pa  ton 
Walsh  — were  subsequently 
honoured  as  writers  of 
stature. 

(Dr)  Alastair  Niven. 

Head,  Literature  Department 
The  British  Council, 

U Portland  Place, 

London  W1N4EJ. 


HIGHLANDS:  The  roaring  or 
bellowing  of  red  deer  stags  in 
the  autumn  epitomises  the 
straths  and  glens  of  the  High- 
lands but  despite  the  fact  that 
these  deer  have  probably 
been  studied  more  than  any  1 
other  animal  in  the  world 
there  are  still  some  myths 
and  mysteries  surrounding 
them.  To  start  with,  many  | 
people,  on  hearing  a stag ' 
roar,  may  well  think  of  the 
famous  painting  by  Edwin 
Landseer  entitled  Monarch  Of  I 
The  Glen  that  suggests  a huge 
stag  dominating  not  only  the  ] 
glen  but  also  a harem  of 
hinds.  In  actual  fact  most  of 
the  time  the  stag  is  roaring, 
the  hinds  looked  bored  as  be 
is  challenging  other  stags  and 
in  any  case  the  rut  tires  out 
even  the  largest  stag  and  an- 
other wfll  take  over.  Add  this 
to  the  fact  that  the  red  deer 
sodal  system  is  based  mainly 
on  a matriarchy  and  the 
“monarch”  image  Is  put  into 
perspective.  The  so-called 

flgbt  to  the  death  between  two 


stags  that  some  books  refer  to 
Is  in  fact  quite  rare  and  many 
challenges  are  sorted  oat  sim- 
ply by  roaring  at  each  other, 
with  no  physical  contact 
being  made.  Then  there  is  the 
role  of  antlers  as  stags  with- 
out antlers  — - known  as  hum- 
mels  — are  often  heavier  than 
those  with  antlers  and  some- 
times do  better  in  the  rut  at 
holding  hinds.  So  why  grow 
antlers  that  take  so  much  out 
of  a stag  or  does  it  go  back  to 
when  they  were  used  as  de- 
fence against  wolves?  The  last 
time  1 saw  a stag  in  the  rut  it 
was  emerging  from  a deep 
peat  hag  and  It  looked  Impres- 
sive with  pieces  of  peat  hang- 
tog  off  its  antlers  and  neck 
bnt  was  the  intention  to  look 
fiercer  or  was  it  simply  to 
cool  down  in  the  beat  of  the 
rut?  Even  the  antlers  have  a 
myth  of  their  own  as  some 
people  still  think  that  each 
point  Indicates  a year  in  fiie 
age  of  a stag  although  this  is 
not  fiie  case. 

RAYCOLUER 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


I AM,  In  truth,  feeling  a 

little  hazy  as  I write  this. 
On  Tuesday  night,  the 
Diary  was  a guest  at  the 
launch  party  for  Dolly 
Draper’s  booh,  Blair’s  100 
Days.  The  venue,  Quo  Vadis 
In  Soho  (former  abode  of 
Karl  Marx),  was  bedecked 
with  Labour  flags  and  con- 
tained Its  customary 
Damien  Hirst  im^allaHnna 

It  was  terribly  New  Britain 
(see  today's  G2).  Dolly's 
mother  was  present,  as  were 
Mandy  Mandelson  ami  Har- 
riet Harman,  but  the  Diary 
missed  them,  having  spent 
the  early  part  of  the  evening 
in  a pnb,  trylngto  drink  up 
enough  courage  to  speak  to 
the  enigmatic  OofyWegg- 
Prosser  who  has  spoken  of 
ns  with  some  distaste  (we 
also  missed  the  free  bar , 
which  stopped  on  the  dot  of 
eight;  this  led  to  our  being 
charged  £11  for  two  glasses 
of  New  Labour  champagne). 
However,  the  evening's  task 
was  accomplished:  we  last 
jaw  Oofy  leaving  the  party, 
pud  his  words  were:  “Don't 
page  me"  (you  may  recall 
[that  Ooty  does  not  answer 
jour  pager  messages), 
/“phone  me”.  I shall  do  so 
I this  mombag,  and,  while  the 
I conversation  may  remain 
j private  at  this  delicate 
| stage,!  sincerely  hope  a 
I settlement  may  be  reached. 


ot  everyone  went  to 
Dolly’s  party,  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  A 
! friend  of  the  Diary’s  was  at 
j the  opening  of  the  Royal 
i Academy's  Sensation  exhi- 
bition the  same  evening, 
and  overheard  an  exchange 
between  Jay  Joplin  g of  the 
White  Cube  gallery  (doyen 
of  New  British  art),  and 
Michael  Heseldne  (Old  Brit- 
ain). “I  don’t  like  any  of 
this,”  complained  Hezza. 
Jay  smiled  triumphantly. 
‘"That,”  he  told  him.  “1s  why 
you  lost  the  election.” 


OW  to  our  book  of  the 
month.  Poison  Pen: 
The  Unauthorised  Bi- 
ography Of  Kitty  Kelley,  by 
George  Carpozi  Jr.  Today 
we  are  on  page 336,  and,  it  Is 
claimed,  the  young  Kitty 
has  been  discovered  by  a 
police  trap  to  be  responsible 
for  a series  of  thefts  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  “Im- 
mediately, Kitty  Kelley  was 
placed  under  house  arrest,” 
writes  George.  “As  her  so- 
rority sisters  hudly  booed 
and  catcalled,  she  was  es- 
corted by  the  campus  police 
hi  disgrace  to  her  dormitxny 
room.”  Oh,  Kitty. 


FOLLOWING  yester- 
day’s Item  about  the 
Department  of 
Health’s  new  Jape  of  award- 
ing a “golden  mint”  to  the 
journalist  who  makes  the 
most  rebuttable  claim,  inau- 
gural recipient  Peter  Hit- 
chens contacts  the  Diary.  He 
has  taken  umbrage.  Dobbo's 
adviser.  Joe  McCrea,  was 
unimpressed  by  Peter's 
claim  that  homosexuality  is 
more  dangerous  than  smok- 
ing. Peter  rebuts  with  rapid- 
ity, ridiculing  Joe’s  assump- 
tion that  a “swift  and 
certain”  death  (the  phrase 
Peter  used)  is  the  same  as 
“numerous”  deaths.  “I  sus- 
pect,” he  writes,  “that  if 
buggery  and  sodomy  were  as 
popular  as  smoking,  a lot  of 
homosexual  smokers  would 
die  of  Aids  before  they  were 
old  enough  to  die  of  cancer 
or  heart  disease.”  It’s  a con- 
tentious position:  we  await 
Joe’s  re-rebuttal. 


THIS  may  sound  odd, 
but  an  Interesting  fox 
has  arrived  from  the 
Cabinet  Office.  “New  Judges 
for  Charter  Mark  Awards,” 
it  reads  (no.  no,  read  on). 
“Public  Services  Minister 
Peter  Kilfoy  le  announced 
the  appointment  of  four  dis- 
tinguished new  judges.”  But 
who  can  they  be,  these  dis- 
tinguished folk  with  new, 
quango-like  positions? 

Well,  the  first  is  “James  Pa- 
lumbo, Chairman  of  the 
Ministry  of  Sound  night-  - 
club .'. The  very  man,  we 
remind  ourselves,  who  lent 
a posh  car  to  his  friend 
Mandy  Mandelsou!  Kilfoy  le  - 
insists  that  Mandy  had  no 
influence  on  the  appoint- 
ments, and  we  believe  him. 
But,  still,  isn’t  it  nice? 


JR  DARK  threat  has 
MW  been  received. 
^^^Followtng  Tuesday’s 
itemabout  the  new  foshton 
for  headlines  in  Broadcast 
newspaper,  in  which  a num- 
ber of  Os  with  strange  ac- 
cents attached  appear  in 
random  places,  a caller  - 
from  the  magazine  suggests 
that  it  is  “staggeringly 
hypocritical”  for  what  he 
cheekily  terms  “the  Gnmn- 
iad”  to  make  fun  of  other 
people’s  typographical 

errors,  and  promises  ■ 
revenge  in  their  next  Issue- 

Pah.  Broadcast,  do  yonr 
■worst. 


[ Hungary,  residents  on 
ie  loth  floor  of  anapart- 

xent  block  have  bean 
sly  awoken  during  the 
it.  They  stumbled  from 
r beds  to  discover  a man 
E»ily  trotting  around  the 
ling  on  horseback  The 
r.  identified  only  as  Joz- 
had  ridden  home  from 
baking  establishment 
i riving  licence  had  been 

tended  after  a drink- 
ing charge— and  a good 
g too.  Oily  wheels  could 

5 played  havoc  with  the 


Blair  can’t  always  be 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  meet  eloquent  line 
coming  out  of  the  devo- 
lution campaigns, 
which  end  today,  was 
spedeen  not  by- Tony  Blair  or 
Donald  Dewar  or  Bon  Davies 
or,  of  course,  wnUam  Hague. 
It  came  from  the  BBC.  There  a 
spokesman  said  a week  ago: 
“We  were  told  Labour  Party 
policy  was  that  two  of  .their 
MPs  should  not  appear  ques- 
tioning each  other,  and  we 
were  happy  to  agree  to  that” 
It’s  a sentence  that  encapsu- 
lates what  is  happening  to  poli- 
tics five  month  i after  the  big- 
gest victory  in  modern  history. 
In  that  time,  the  context  in 
which  government  operates 
has  switched  from  total  scorn 
to  abject  sycophancy  with 
barely  a reflective  pause  for 
breath  between. 

The  pronouncement  was 
made  to  explain  why  Tam  Da- 
iyefl  MP,  Labour’s  most  vener- 
able opponent  of  Scottish  devo- 
lution,-had  been  dropped  from 
two  scheduled  BBC  appear- 
ances after  an  intervention 
from  the  party  apparat  The 
fact  that  two  opinions  existed 


in  one  party  was  simply  not  to 
be  acknowledged.  It  is 
apparenfly  now  the  bare-foced 
policy  of  the  BBC  to  do  What 
'Labour  demands,  irrespective 
of  the  standing  of  the  MPs  In- 
volved. the  seriousness  of  thelr 
argnment,  or  the  feebleness  of 
any  other  (le  Tory)  voice  that 
might  enlighten  voters  about 
the  holes  in  the.  nfficfai  iiwa 
John  Major  should  have  been 
so  lucky,  compelled  to  watch 
the  monstrous  regiment  of 
Euro-sceptics  paraded  every 
week  of  the  year. 

In  Wales,  the  same  philoso- 
phy was  on  show  earlier  in  the 
piece.  Labour  MBs  apposed  to 
devolution  were  commanded 
to  be  silent;  or  fece  threats  to 

their  Bmplhyrrmnt  Here  the 

apparat  drew  even  the  Prime 
MTniieter  Into  the  conspiracy, 
obliging  him  to  mislead  Parlia- 
ment about  the  conduct  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Wales. 
And  the  majority  on  which  he 
sits  was  riflltghtwd  to  let  him 
getaway  with  it 

It’s  a sign  of  Ihe  times  that 
these  episodes  .cause  little  con- 
sternation- For  the  Govern- 
ment to  he  the  casting  director 
for  BBC  programmes,  backed 
by  mutual  munnnrings  about 
how  helpful  all  concerned  had 
been  In  the  prevention  of  an 
“inappropriate”  mix,  is  a star- 
tling development,  yet  is 
received  submissively.  The 
reach  of  New  labour's  power 
is  everywhere  revered.  When 
Mrs  Thatcher  intpnwwi  in 
the  nomination  of  the  Bishop 
of  Birmingham,  she  was 


accused  of  politicising  reli- 
gion. When  Mr  Blair  rejects 
both  nominees  for  Bishop  of 
Liverpool,  there  is  ecstasy  at 
the  sight  of  a politician 
seriously  his  rede  in  the  estab- 
lished Church. 

The  mood,  in  part;  is  under- 
standable. This  great  majority, 
after  all,  is  our  majority.  We, 
the  people,  made  it  and  we 
cannot,  surely,  start  cavilling 
too  soon.  Overlooking  the  gro- 
tesquely of  the  votes/seats 
ratio,  caw  can  say  the  nation 
spoke  with  utmost  clarity  for  a 
new  start. 

Getting  rid  of  the  Tories  was 
a catharsis  which,  h*n7 fog  been 


the  Tories  In  the  middle  90s, 

induce  in  Mr  Blair  and  hl« 

tourage  a tendency  to  regard 
aft  criticism,  and  any  public 
disagreement,  as  Intimations 
of  the  rabble. 

Though  understandable, 
this  theory  of  government  Is 
flawed.  It  presumes  that  gov- 
ernment should  be  easy:  but 
government  should  never  be 
easy.  It  suggests  that  the  size 
of  the  majority  says  something 

about  the  unfettered  wisdom 
of  the  government,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  Big  ma- 
jorities don’t  main*  problems 
easier  to  salve,  they  caaly  make 
solutions  easier  to  impn»»_ 
Social  security  reform  Isn’t 
made  any  less  complex  by  the 
feet  that  one  party  and  one 
cabinet  has,  the  power,  In  the 
name  of  the  glorious  mandate, 
to  impose  it.  Constitutional 
reform  may  be  improved  by 
putting  Liberal  Democrats  on 
the  cabinet  committee,  but 
fills  cannot  be  a substitute  for 
vigorous  public  debate. 

The  bigger  the  majority,  in 
other  words,  the  greater  the 
need  for  a public  critique  of 
what  it's  doing.  That’s  why  we 
have  an  official  Opposition. 


Blessed  by  churchmen,  yoked  to  royalty, 
succoured  by  business,  conjoined  with 
unions,  groveUed-to  by  media  tycoons 


accomplished,  persuades  the 
unpolitical  part-  of  the  iwHnn 
to  resume  normal  service, 
which  is  acquiescence  to  Ihe 
power  they  have  elected. 

This  jn  certainly  what  minis- 
ters think  They  gyptafa  their 
disciplinary  attitude  In . the 
language  of  duty.  Having  been, 
elected  on  a manifesto,  they 
must  sweep  aside  aft  hin- 
drances to  the  will  of  the 
people  that  they  should  carry 
it  out  Hence,  the  highest  value 
In  Labour  politics  must  be  ote- 

dience  to  authority. 

Memories  cf  what  Labour 
were  like  in  the  early  80s,  and 


Unfortunately,  the  Opposition, 
having  elected  the  wrong 
leader,  is  even  feebler  than  its 
numbers  make  it  and  cannot 
be  rdied  an  to  say  anything 
the  Government  need  listen  to, 
the  people  want  to  hear.  The 
critique,  therefore,  must  nec- 
essarily coma  from  the  Labour 
sfdg,  and  fiw>  Labour  apparat 
needs  to  develop  a theory  of 
government  that  spares  os  the 
hysteria  when  that  occurs.  A 
good  start  would  be  to  put  Tam 
Dalyell  on  the  select  commit- 
tee that  is  being  readied,  in 
proper  defiance  of  convention, 
to  harung  the  Scottish  devolu- 


tion bin  May  saw  a pdfltinzft 
apotheosis.  August  an  emo- 
tional mjocalypse-  What  Brit- 
ain needs  now  la  the  normalis- 
ing of  its  public  life.  The 
period  of  adoration  is  over. 
Hard  realities  must  resume 
their  presence,  among  than 

the  nfle  that  nwfla  **»d  minis- 
ters exist  for  different  reasons 
with  different  functions  that 
hrtog  than,  necessarily,  into 
conflict  What  is  “appropriate" 


to  one  wifl  usually  1»  inconve- 
nient to  tim  other,  and  eves* 
should  remain  so.  It's  an  old 
rule,  hackneyed  to  the  point  of 
ted  tnm  perhaps.  But  it  has 
been  easily  forgotten,  as  spin- 
doctoring  became  a tom  of 
art,  and  the  media  grew  as  fas- 
cinated with  their  own  be- 
guflement  by  it  as  with  their 
vain  efforts  to  resist  it 
What  the  sptodoctors  invite 
us  to  believe  in  Is  a land  uni- 
versally at  one  with  the  in- 
sights of  its  leader,  where 
every  estate  cf  the  realm  is  in- 
corporated in  his  project 
Blessed  by  dmrthmm,  yoked 
to  royalty,  succoured  by  busi- 
ness, conjoined  with  trade 
unions,  groveDed-to  by  media 
tycoons,  aZl  under  the  banner 
of  The  People,  this  ministry 
bas  hitherto  been  given  a free 
ride.  I happen  to  agree  with 
much  of  what  It  has  started 
do  tog.  But  being  in  favour  of 
its  general  direction  doesn’t 
require  me  to  admire  its  atti- 
tude to  those  who  aren't,  or 
even  those  whose  judgment 
might  improve  what  ministers, 
in  their  private  deliberations, 
have  derided  an.  The  demand 
for  media  subservience 
masked  as  the  need  for  “clar- 
ity”, “fairness”,  “accuracy’ 
and  the  rest,  inserts  the  iron  in 
my  soul  The  pretence  that 
Labour  is  a party  of  400  politi- 
cians with  nothing  of  their 
own  to  contribute  to  debate, 
and  no  opinions  worth  hearing 
that  disagree  with  the  leader- 
ship, is  OOP  that  esmnnt  last.  Tn 
that  respect,  the  devolution 
process  has  so  fer  been  a cau- 
tion and  not  a model  for  what 
New  Labour  seems  to  be  about 


Michael  Freedland  compares  the  Kitty  Kelley  ‘Royals’  row  with  the  perils  of 
the  unauthorised  showbiz  biography -of  which  he  has  had  much  experience 

Read  it,  it  must  be  true 


POOR  Kitty  Kelley. 
The  queen  of  the 
literary  paparazzi 
is  everyone’s 
favourite  target. 
Poor  Kitty  Kelley  — if  you 
could  call  anyone  poor  who 
earns  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  the  combined  national  debt 
of  a couple-  of  banana  repub- 
lics. Her  book  The  Royals  is 
going  to  the  top  of  the  best: 
seller  list  in  America,  while 
we  are  ahle  to  pick  up  only 
the  tittle  tattle  of  the  more 
juicy  bits  from  the  Internet — 
the  late-90s  equivalent  of 
dirty  stories  behind  the  bike 
shed. 

So  let’s  come  to  the  defence 
of  the  unauthorised  biogra- 
phy. Of  course,  I have  a 
vested  interest  here.  I have 
myself  written  a couple  of 
dozen  of  them,  and  half  as 
many  of  the  authorised  vari- 
ety, and  as  a work  of  histori- 
cal record,  the  unauthorised 
version  wins  hands  down. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  as  has 
been  alleged,  Kitty  Kelley 
really  has  been  putting  words 
into  the  mouths  of  people  who 
say  they  never  opened  them, 
then  she  Is  not  only  letting 
down  her  readers,  but  also  an 
honoured  craft 
In  the  United  States  — un- 
like here,  where  courts  find 
writers  guilty  until  they  can 
prove  their  innocence  — you 
only  have  to  show  honest  at- 
tempts to  tell  the  truth,  which 
has  to  be  the  guideline  of 
every  biographer.  The  late 
film  star  James  Cagney  once 
took  me  to  the  New  York 
courts  because  I dared  to 
write  a book  about  him  he 
didn’t  want  written.  HI  let 
you  guess  who  was  the  dirty 
rat  (he  protested.  Inciden- 
tally, he  never  used  the 
phrase).  His  case  was  thrown 
out  of  court  because  my 
its  to  be  accurate  Im- 
pressed the  judge  almost  as 
much  as  they  impressed  me. 
He  shared  my  view  that 
people  who  go  to  great  lengths 
to  have,  brilliant  careers 
founded  an  other  people  pay- 
ing money  to  see  them 
shouldn’t  object  when  those 


same  people  find  them 
interesting. 

For  my  forthcoming  Frank 
Sinatra  biography,  I inter- 
viewed 200  people  — Kitty 
Kelley  says  she  interviewed 
600  for  her  Royals  book,  but 
since  I was  only  writing  about 
one  person  not  half  a dozen, 
you’ll  get  better  value  from 
me.  My  new  book  took  years 
to  prepare.  Those  200  people 
to  whom  I spoke  about  Sina- 
tra told  me  about  the  man 
they  knew,  and  some  knew 


him  very  well  — a farmer 
fiancee,  friends,  dozens  of  fel- 
low actors,  singers  and  an 
assortment  of  directors  and 
producers.  It  is  a story  he 
would  never  have  told  about 
himself.  The  point  about  the 
authorised  biography  is  that 
it  is  the  tale  your  subject 
wants  to  telL  It’s  as  they  see 
themselves  in  the  mirror  — 
and  you  know  about  mirror 
images:  they’re  back  to  front. 

I did  have  one  wonderful 
experience  with  an  author- 


A rebuttal  for  the  Guardian 


...  _ DAYS  ago,  to  coin- 
cide with  the  fifth  sn- 
_ niversaxy  of  Black 
Wednesday,  the  BBC 
screened  a fascinating  ac- 
count of  events  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1992.  Kenneth 
Clarke,  who  was  a member 
Of  John  Major’s  Inner  cabi- 
which  met  throughout 
ims  day.  was  characteristi- 
cally frank  in  his  interview 

with  the  programme-  He 
gpoke  about  the  decision  to 
raise  interest  rates  by  6 
percentage  points,  blow  £15 
billion  of  public  money  on  a 
doomed  defence  of  sterling, 
then  withdraw  from 
ERM  with  the  govern- 
ment's economic  policy  In 
tatters. 

Clarke  described  how  cut 

uif  the  .grotto  was  from 
what  was  happening  in  the 
markets  on  that  day.. 

said  that  as  they  sat  swing 


tea  in  Admiralty  House,  the 
five  most  powerful  people 
tn  the  land  realised  that 
they  were  also  the  most  un- 
informed about  what  was 
ni-hmny  going  on.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  Clarke  set 
off  round  the  building  in 
search  of  a transistor  radtio. 
It  was  only  when  they 
heard  the  news  from  the 
markets  that  they  realised 
the  Ttimk  of  England's  im- 
potence against  the  tidal 
wave  of  currency 
speculation. 

I watched  Clarke's  ac- 
count just  after  reading  an 
article  in  the  Guardian  by 
Richard  Norton-Taylor  and 
Xan  Black  which  argued,  ou 
this  page;  that  the  proposal 
for  effective  media  moni- 
toring by  this  Government 
had  an  “Orwellian  — 
lSfHish’V  ring  about  it 
Their  — that  there  Is 


something  sinister  about 
ministers  knowing  what  is 

going  on  in  the  world  — is 
difficult  to  sustain,  given 
Clarke’s  account  of  what 
happens  when  they  don’t. 

Norton-Taylor  and  Black, 
argue  that  attempts  by  this 
Government . to  improve 
presentation,  of  govern- 
ment policy  may  “become  a 
substitute  for  policy”  and 
“stifle  debate”.  I simply  fail 
to  see  the  logic  of  this.  As  I 
noted  in  a speech  on  Tues- 
day, 'presentation  of  gov- 
ernment policy  is  a ques- 
tion of  accountability  — we 
have  a-  duty  to  explain. 
Moreover,  if  a policy  can- 
not be  presented  In  a simple 
and  attractive,  way  it  is 
more  likely  than,  hot  to  con- 
tain fundamental  flaws. 

The  Govemmeirtattoches 
importance  .to  co-ordina- 
tion not  because  of  any  Or- 


ised  biography,  a book  that 
didn’t  set  out  to  be  that  way. 
which  made  It  even  more 
wonderful  I was  working  an 
a BBC  radio  series  on  Fred 
Astaire  when  my  publisher 
suggested  that  so  much  previ- 
ously unknown  material 
should  be  put  into  book  form. 
When  It  was  completed,  I sent 
a copy  of  the  manuscript  to 
Astaire  himself.  He  must 
have  spent  a month  going 
through  it,  sitting  by  his 
swimming  pool,  making  the 


wellian  desire  to  propagan- 
dise but  because  we  are  de- 
termined to  deliver  on  our 
manifesto  promises.  The 
Prime  Minister’s  10-point 
contract  with  the  people 
has  set  the  course  for  the 
Government.  By  focusing 
on  key  objectives  such  as 
smaller  class  sizes,  foster 
action  against  persistent 
young  offenders,  tackling 
NHS  bureaucracy  and  get- 
ting the  young  unemployed 
off  benefit  and  into  work, 
the  Government  retains  a 
coherent  set  of  goals. 

MY  ROLE  in  the  Cabi- 
net Office  is  to  sup- 
port the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Cabinet  members 
in  the  strategic  co-ordhut- 
flam  and ' presentation  of 
Government  polity.  Hut 
means  working  closely 
with  file  No  10  polity  unit, 
the  Cabinet . Office  and 
other  Whitehall  depart- 
ments. We  have  already  es- 
tablished new  units,  such 
as  the  Sorial  Exclusion  Unit 
announced  in  my  Fabian 
lecture  in  August,  to  pro- 
mote effective  cooperation. 


odd  correction  in  red  ink. 
When  he  finished,  he  wrote 
saying  how  much  he  liked  it 

There  was  just  one  story  In 
the  book  to  which  he  took 
exception — one  in  which  the 
actress  Nanette  Fabray  bad 
criticised  his  behaviour  at  a 
party.  Then  he  wrote  me  a 
note:  “If  Nanette  says  that’s 
true,  it  must  be  so  — put  it 
back.”  He  then  invited  my 
wife  and  me  to  tea,  when  I 
handed  over  the  first  copy. 

As  a result  of  that  book,  two 
other  authorised  biographies 
developed.  One  was  of  a top 
Hollywood  star  whose  name 
still  makes  ladies  of  a certain 
generation  salivate.  He  asked 
no  rights  in  the  book,  no  veto. 
But  he  decided  whom  I should 
see  and  wham  I should  not, 
which  already  made  it  one- 
sided. Then  when  he  read  it, 
he  sent  me  a telegram:  “Both 
[his  wife]  and  I think  you've 
done  an  excellent  job.  Our 
congratulations.  There  are 
just  one  or  two  changes  I 
would  like  to  make.  Could 
you  cone  over?"  I flew  over  at 
my  own  expense  and  saw  him 
draw  thick  felt-pen  lines 
across  page  after  page-  “This 
Is  no  criticism,”  he  said.  “1  do 
It  with  all  my  scripts."  It  was 
true,  he  did.  I saw  them. 

Then  there  was  another  big 
star.  We  got  on  splendidly.  He 
was  very  forthcoming  — ex- 
cept that  he  asked  me  not  to 
interview  one  man  whom  he 
had  very  strongly  criticised. 
When  he  saw  the  manuscript, 
he  begged  for  changes  to  be 
made.  ‘Tve  always  regarded 
you  as  a friend.  Please  don't 
tell  that,  story...  Or  that 
one . . . Or  that  one . . . For  the 
sake  of  friendship."  I agreed 
not  to  Include  the  stories.  For 
the  sake  of  friendship.  Later, 
they  turned  up  In  his  own 
memoirs  — and  I never  beard 
from  him  again.  Not  even  a 
reciprocated  Christmas  card. 
But  then,  as  the  mas  said, 
that’s  showbuslness. 


Michael  Freedland's  biography 
of  Frank  Sinatra,  All  The  Way, 
trill  be  published  next  month  ' 
(Weldenfeld  and  Nlcolson,  £20) 


The  approach  . does  not 
mean  that  we  are  seeking  to 
Impose  a qnasi-presidentlal 
approach;  our  Government 
does  not  buckle,  because 
each  departmental  spoke 
comes  together  In  a strong 
central  hub.  It  means  that 
we  have  no  intention  of 
repeating  the  shambolic 
way  in  which  the  Last  gov- 
ernment was  run. 

The  Government  has 
made  a good  start  in  deliv- 
ering what  we  promised  In 
our  manifesto.  Effective  co- 
ordination and  presenta- 
tion has  been  a key  Doctor, 
and  we  make  no  apology  for 
that.  Attempts  to  portray  St 
as  “authoritarian.”  are  ab- 
surd: this  Is  self-evidently 
about  making  sure  we  de- 
liver what  we  promise.  No 
government  win  ever  man- 
age to  escape  all  storms  and 
squalls.  Mistakes  will  al- 
ways be  made.  But  profes- 
sional co-ordination  will 
help  to  avoid  the  chaos  and 
meltdown  which  Ken 
Clarice  described.  That  may 
be  bad  news  for  journalists. 
It  Is  good  news  for  the 
country. 


Muck  and  brass 
but  precious 
little  money 


David  McKie 


ODERNISATION. 
flexible  working  prac- 
tices — these  are  the 
key  to  our  future.  The  Conser- 
vative government  said  so: 
the  Labour  Government  says 
so,  still  louder.  Few  disagree. 
The  monarch  has  got  the  mes- 
sage; so  has  the  Church:  the 
TUC  didn’t  sound  that  keen, 
hut  11  did  not  dissent.  This 
teaching  is  irresistible. 

But  less  so  in  places  like 
Grimethorpe.  If  you  saw 
Brassed  Off  — that  warm, 
emotional  movie  about  a pit 
feeing  closure,  a colliery  band 
doomed  to  go  down  with  it, 
and  the  happy  turn  of  events 
when  the  sweet  young  girl 
whom  the  men  have  let  in 
because  she's  so  good  on  the 
flugelhom  comes  up  with  the 
money  to  save  the  band  from 
exinction  — you  will  know 
about  Grimethorpe.  It’s  Grlm- 
ley  in  the  movie,  but  the  vil- 
lage plays  Grimley,  and  the 
Grimethorpe  colliery  band 
plays  the  band  which  sur- 
vives to  win  the  national 
championships  in  the  Albert 
HalL  If  you  go  to  Grimethorpe 
today  you  can  see  the  steps  on 
which  Tara  Fitzgerald  asks 
Ewan  McGregor  to  come  up 
for  a coffee  and  he  says  be 
doesn’t  drink  coffee  and.  she 
says  she  hasn’t  got  any  coffee. 
Also,  though  hoarded  up,  a 
village  chippy  zippfly  named 
In  Cod  We  Trust  though, 
sadly,  that  was  concocted  by 
the  film-makers. 

Some  called  it  a feelgood 
movie:  others,  an  anti-That- 
cherite  tract  It  aspired  to  be 
both.  But  it  had  the  sort  of 
happy  ending  (band  wins 
national  championship;  Ewan 
gets  Tara,  and  a ice  versa) 
which  certainly  sent  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Odeon  Wimbledon 
home  with  a glow.  In  real-life 
Grimethorpe,  though,  there's 
little  sign  of  a happy  ending. 
It  was  never  as  cuddly  a place 
as  the  film  suggested,  but 
today  it  looks  stricken:  less 
brassed  off  than  finished  off 
In  Margate  Street  and  Brigh- 
ton Street,  names  which 
evoke  aspirations  to  some- 
thing better,  house  after 
house  is  empty  and  boarded 
up.  with  lurid  notices  saying: 
“Danger.  Keep  Out  Central 


Heating  removed."  If  the 
boarders-up  don’t  get  there 
first,  freelance  pirates  tear 
out  the  central  heating  along 
with  everyone  else.  Inter- 
spersed amid  this  abandon- 
ment, neat  houses  with  lace 
curtains  struggle  to  keep  up 
standards.  Perhaps  that’s  the 
saddest  aspect  of  aff 
Almost  half  the  men  are  out 
of  work  with  no  prospects. 
Others,  women  especially, 
work  for  minimal  wages. 


There  is  vandalism,  rising  to 
arson,  and  theft,  which  is 
often  to  pay  for  ubiquitous 
drugs.  There  is  little  legal  re- 
creation apart  from  drink  and 
betting.  Plus  sex.  with  a very 
high  rate  of  pregnancy  in  the 
13-25  age  group.  This  wasn’t 
Utopia  even  before  the  pit 
closed  in  1393.  Even  If  95  per 
cent  of  the  people  may  be  the 
salt  of  the  earth  whom  the 
movie  portrayed,  that  leaves  5 
per  cent  who  aren’t  In  the 
mid-80s  one  local  councillor 
compared  it  wife  Northern 
Ireland.  The  tensions  of  the 
miners'  strike  had  eroded  its 
old  cohesion.  The  effect  of  the 
closure,  part  of  a process  of 
modernisation  which  the 
world  had  begun  to  consider 
Inevitable,  was  to  cut  the 
remaining  ground  away  from 
a community  already  in  very 
deep  trouble. 

Modernisation  Is  doing  for 
Grimethorpe  in  other  ways 
too.  In  the  age  when  comput- 
ers always  reveal  such  things, 
this  place  has  a killer  post 
code.  It  cuts  your  chance  of 
getting  insurance  (even  If  you 
can  afford  it:  most  people 
can't)  and  of  credit:  anecdote 
suggests  it  may  blight  your 
chance  of  a job  as  well.  And 
infuriatingly,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  there's  the  unin- 
tended consequence  of  an- 
other policy  designed  to  drag 
an  industry  into  the  modern 
world.  The  streets  are  full  of 
buses,  from  suave  double 
deckers  to  clapped -out  old 
bangers,  shuttling  from  here 
to  Barnsley,  most  with  a 
handful  of  passengers,  some 
with  none:  until  the  evening, 
when  the  service  collapses. 
Drivers  don’t  want  to  go 
there,  because  of  past  events. 

Father  coiin  white, 
who's  been  vicar  of  St 
Luke's  (not  used  in 
Brassed  Off  they  went  else- 
where and  found  something 
prettier)  for  two  years,  says 
what  Grimethorpe  lacks  most 
of  all  is  hope.  It  doesn’t  lack 
effort  there  are  all  sorts  of 
textbook  partnerships  — local 
government,  industry,  local 
people  — and  self-help  enter- 
prises designed  to  cut  crime 
and  find  entertainment  for 
children.  But  a national  econ- 
omy which  can  flood  the  vil- 
lage streets  with  useless  pol- 
luting buses  cant  serve  up 
enough  money  to  fond  all  the 
things  which  local  people 
would  like  to  do;  and  most  of 
all,  it  can’t  create  jobs.  No 
point  in  preaching  .the  Vic- 
torian work  ethic  unless  there 
is  work  to  go  wife  it 
Colin  White  fears  that  in 
two  or  three  years,  unless  all 
fee  present  effort  is  seen  to  he 
ying  off  those  involved 
may  lose  heart.  Of  course,  in 
an  era  of  change,  some  com- 
munities weaken  and  even 
die.  The  old  slag  heaps  have 
been  grassed  over  and  now 
appear  as  part  of  a rural  land- 
scape. Tidy-mlned  people  may 
think  that  Grimethorpe  itself 
will  one  day  go  the  same  way. 
Yet  many  are  still  determined 
to  live  there.  Just  don't  ask 
them  to  give  three  cheers  for 
modernisation. 
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Janet  Leach 


Fired  by  her 
own  instincts 


JANET  Leach,  who  has 
died  aged  79,  won  the 
respect  of  collectors 
and  fellow  artists  for 
her  work  in  ceramics  and  be- 
cause she  preserved  artistic 
integrity  in  the  face  of  enor- 
mous pressure  to  compro- 
mise. She  belonged  to  the 
genre  Bernard  Leach  termed 
“artist-patter"  but  owed  her 
world-famous  husband  little 
in  terms  of  style  or  approach. 

She  was  American,  bom 
Janet  Darnell  In  Texas,  and 
had  an  expressive  individual- 
ism which  challenged  the 
more  decorative  and  paro- 
chial concerns  of  British 
handmade  pottery,  and 
scarcely  acknowledged  the 
ethical  prescriptions  of  Ber- 
nard himself.  As  a result  she 
was  never  popular  within  the 
pottery  world,  but  made 
many  pots  which  are  out- 
standing examples  of  ceram- 
ics as  an  expressive  artistic 
medium. 

Early  schooling  led  to  art 
school  In  Dallas.  She  saved  up 
to  go  to  New  York  where  she 
enrolled  in  sculpture  classes 
in  1938  and  worked  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  sculptor  Robert 
Cronbach.  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  had  recently 
opened  and  she  was  excited 
by  seeing  the  work  of  Van 
Gogh,  Picasso,  Giacometti 
and  Rouault  for  the  first 
time. 

“While  England  was  adrift, 
bereft,  and  then  later 
bombed,”  she  recalled  in  1993, 
“1  think  i got  the  best  basic 
art  training  any  artist  could 
have  got  And  I’ve  lived  on  it 
ever  since.” 

When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  she  worked 
as  a US  Navy  shipyard 
welder,  which  suited  her  tem- 
perament. Influenced  by 
sculptors  such  as  Calder,  she 
wanted  to  pursue  metalwork 
after  the  war,  but  was  ham- 
pered by  practical  problems 
of  where  to  set  up. 

Instead,  she  become  inter- 
ested in  pottery.  She  went  to 
work  at  the  Inwood  Pottery  in 


north  New  Yoric  City,  run  by 
two  elderly  sisters,  where  she 
learnt  how  to  throw  pots.  She 
read  Bernard  Leach's  1940  A 
Potter's  Book  — a technical 
and  philosophical  starting 
point  for  many  of  this  centu- 
ry's potters.  Inspired,  she  set 

up  a StUdiO  but,  digjwHgfiod 
with  her  work,  she  took  a 
course  at  Alfred  University's 
distinguished  ceramics 
department. 

In  1952  Bernard  Leach  and 
his  Japanese  friend  and  fel- 


Shewasatthe 
very  centre  of  the 
Leach  pottery 
world,  but 
remained  utterly 
independent 
in  her  outlook 


low  potter  Shojl  Hamada 
made  an  American  lecture 
tour.  Janet  had  expected  to  be 
inspired  by  Bernard,  but  it 
was  Hamada  throwing  pots 
on  a hand-turned  wheel  that 
awakened  her  to  the  expres- 
sive power  of  pottery,  both  in 
the  making  and  in  the  final 
object 

She  asked  whether  she 
might  Study  With  Hamada  tn 
Japan,  and  through  Bernard 
this  was  achieved.  In  1954  she 
became  the  first  foreign  wom- 
an to  study  pottery-  in  Japan, 
and  the  only  woman  in  the 
country  then  to  work  with  the 
potter's  wheel  — stOl  consid- 
ered a man’s  role  in  Japan. 

Hamada  recommended  a 
pottery  in  Tamba,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  rural  pot- 
tery villages.  There  she  learnt 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  tradi- 
tional Japanese  potting  and 
the  firing  of  wood-burning 
kilns. 

Subsequently  die  travelled 
around  Japan  with  Bernard 


Leach  — 30  years  her  senior 
— and  their  friendship  led  to 
marriage,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  would  settle  in 
that  country.  It  was  Bernard’s 
third  marriage  and  her 
second.  The  first,  to  Joe  Tor- 
ino in  the  early  1940s,  was 
dissolved. 

But  Bernard’s  pottery  in  St 
Ives,  Cornwall  set  up  in  1920, 
had  been  run  by  his  son 
David  who  decided  it  was 
time  to  set  up  on  his  own.  So 
Janet  and  Bernard  returned 
to  England  in  1956  where  she 
became  manager  erf  the  work- 
shop. She  faced  local  preju- 
dice and  suspicion  In  the 
English  pottery  community, 
but  she  was  a tough  customer 
and  gradually  won  the  respect 
of  those  who  meant  most  to 
her. 

In  her  own  studio  she  made 
pots  that  carry  toe  unmistak- 
able forms  and  raw  quality  of 
some  Japanese  ceramic  tradi- 
tions. They  are  often  charac- 
terised by  simple  poured 
giflxpg  which  recall  Hamada's 
own  work,  but  her  pots  may 
also  be  read  as  striking  mod- 
em art  statements.  Above  all, 
they  express  her  gutsy  tem- 
perament and  appreciation  erf 
form  and  gesture.  She  was  at 
the  very  centre  of  the  Leach 
pottery  world,  but  remained 
utterly  independent  in  her 
outlook. 

Bernard  moved  out  of  the 
pottery  in  1962  to  live  in  his 
own  flat,  leaving  Janet  to  run 
toe  business  on  her  own. 
After  his  death  in  1979  she 
stopped  the  pottery’s  produc- 
tion of  the  much-admired 
Standard  Ware  range,  and 
sent  students  and  workers 
away,  decisions  greeted  with 
dismay  by  many  potters  as 
this  range  of  tableware  was 
seen  as  a high  point  in  toe 
20th  century  craft 

‘The  Leach  Pottery  Stan- 
dard Ware  was  very,  very 
good,”  she  said  later.  “I 
thought  it  was  at  Its  absolute 
peak  and  I should  stop  while 
it  was  winning.” 

Janet  saw  potters  and  stn- 


Made  in  her  own  mould . . . Janet  Leach  with  Japanese-influenced  pottery  in  her  studio 


dents  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional ceramic  community.  In 
the  1950s  she  contributed 
articles  about  ceramics  in 
Japan  and  America  to  the 
now  defunct  Pottery  Quar- 
terly magazine.  Over  the 
years  she  welcomed  students 
and  visitors  to  the  Leach  Pot- 
tery from  all  over  the  world. 
She  enjoyed  a number  of 
major  exhibitions  in  the  1970$ 
and  1960s,  some  of  them  in 
Japan,  and  her  pots  were  fea- 
tured in  toe  important  1985  St 
Ives  exhibition  at  the  Tate 
Gallery. 

Alongside  Bernard  Leach, 
she  Joins  the  ranks  of  Lucie 
Rie  and  Hans  Coper  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  figures  in 
British  pottery. 


Paul  Vtaoant 


David  Wlti ting  writes:  Janet 

Leach,  although  respectful  of 
her  husband’s  ideas,  paid  little 
heed  to  his  particular  Anglo- 
Oriental  vision.  Instead  she 
forged  a style  that  while  well- 
grounded  in  the  traditions  at 
Japanese  wins,  such  as  Bizen 
and  Tamba,  seemed  to  owe  as 
much  to  the  expressive  sweep 
of  post-war  America  and  Euro- 
pean abstraction. 

Here  was  an  energy  more 
reminiscent  of  the  American 
Peter  VouBcos  than  the  gentler 
pastoralism  found  here  In  Eng- 
land. Her  pots  became  increas- 
ingly impressive  and  her  expe- 
rience as  a sculptor  so  doubt 
contributed  to  their  powerfully 
expressive  forms.  Her  bottles, 
jars,  and  dishes,  sometimes 
monumental  in  scale,  were 
both  thrown  and  hanrfhuilt 


and  all  shared  an  innate  feel- 
ing for  the  materials  — the 
day  thrown  or  modelled  very 
freely  and  glazes  poured  liber- 
ally surfaces. 

If  determined  not  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  sometimes  imi- 
tative creativity  of  her  hus- 
band's followers,  now  usually 
termed  the  Leach  School,  she 
was  nonetheless  his  most  ar- 
dent apologist,  particularly 
when  his  reputation  began  to 
wane  in  the  1970s. 

She  had  strong  views,  ex- 
pressed eloquently  in  occa- 
sional articles  on  toe  nature  of 
workmanship  and  vitality  in 
craft  but  she  was  for  from 
dogmatic  and  judgmental 
when  it  came  to  aesthetic 
choice  — she  believed  there 
were  many  types  of  “good  pot” 
that  could  be  appreciated  and 


enjoyed.  More  distressing  to 
her  were  the  questionable  pri- 
orities of  what  she  termed 
•“see  and  be  seat”  makers 
who.  she  felt;  should  be  spend- 
ing less  time  on  committees 
and  in  public  view  and  more 
time  working  in  their  studios. 

Ha-  marriage  was  for  from 
easy.  Inevitably,  perhaps, 
given  Bernard  Loach’s  world- 
wide reputation,  she  would 
work  in  his  shadow,  and  once 
told  me  that  to  have  kept  her 
own  would  perhaps  have 

given  her  greater  freedom. 
Certainly  after  his  death  she 
consolidated  her  reputation 
with  successful  exhibitions, 
here  and  In  Japan,  where  she 
had  always  been  appreciated. 

Even  her  friend,  the  potter 
Lucie  Rie  — whose  work, 
steeped  in  the  elegance  and 
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purity  of  mki-Eurnpnan  Mod- 
ernism, was  so  different  from 
Janet’s  — - come  in  admire,  if 
not  entirely  tike  her  pots. 

Few  20th  century  ceramists 
have  achieved  as  much  force 
in  their  work  as  Janet  Leach. 
Complex,  forthright,  newt 
one  to  suffer  fools  gladly,  .she 
was  also  immensely  khid  and 
frill  afflux.  She  will  toe  remem- 
bered not  only  far  bor  organi- 
sational skills  at  the  Leach 
pottery  but  for  a body  of 
work,’  which  while  fiercely 
modern  In  Its  abstract  ambi- 
tion, respected  tradition. 

Her  work  is  overdue  for  a 
reassessment.  She  was  niu?  or 
British  penny’s  most  vivid 
and  remarkable  characters. 


Janet  Leach,  potter,  bom  March 
15i  1918:  died  September  12. 1997 


Duncan  Swift 


Striding 
with 
the  Lion 


PLAYING  In  a band  with 
the  jazz  pianist  Duncan 
Swift,  who  has  died  aged 
54,  was  always  characterised 
by  bis  crackling  laugh  and 
the  fierce  energy  that  com- 
pelled everyone  to  swing. 

The  last  time  I worked  with 
him,  in  a small  group  drawn 
from  the  Midlands  big  band 
Harlem,  he  was  already  suf- 
fering from  the  chronic  back 
problems  that  beset  his  career 
In  toe  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  Yet  from  the  immacu- 
late precision  of  his  “stride” 
solos  to  his  ability  to  swing 
the  band,  few  would  have 
been  aware  be  was  in  almost 
constant  pain. 

The  great  years  of  Swift’s 
career,  before  the  onset  of  his 
health  problems,  came  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  when  he 
toured  the  world  as  a member 
of  Kenny  Ball's  Janmen,  and 
established  himself  as  one  of 
the  few  British  solo  pianists 
to  have  mastered  toe  nuances 
of  stride  piano,  alongside 
Neville  Dickie.  Ron  Weather- 
bum  and  Ray  Smith. 

Swift  had  all  the  technique 
necessary  to  get  inside  stride's 
complex  tradition,  worked  out 
by  the  in****  of  James  P John- 
son, “Eats”  Waller,  and  Willie 
“the  Lion”  smith,  and  on  al- 
bums like  his  Out  Looking  For 
The  Lion  (1988)  and  The  KEY 


Grand  master . . . Duncan  Swift  scaled  heights  ofHarlem  jazz 


Of  D Is  Daffodil  Yellow  (1993) 
he  resuscitated  a number  of 
lesser  known  compositions  by 
the  US  luminaries  ^ added 
his  own  commendable 
originals. 

Bom  in  Rotherham,  Smith 
moved  to  the  Midlands  at  17, 
already  an  accomplished 
trombonist  and  pianist.  He 
had  played  with  a couple  of 
Yorkshire  bands  and  in  the 
early  1960s  joined  Jim  Simp- 
son's Birmingham-based 
group  on  trombone,  before  be- 
coming toe  pianist  in  BID 
Nile's  band. 

Swift  attended  toe  Birming- 
ham School  of  Music,  gaining 
qualifications  which  led  him 
into  10  years  as  a teacher, 
during  which  time  he  played 
trombone  with  Alan  King  and 
the  Perdido  Street  Jazzmen 
and  piano  in  his  own  group. 

Swift  retired  in  1983  to  run 
a pub  In  Bewdley,  Worcester- 
shire. He  was  lured  away  to 
join  Pete  Allen  in  1988  and 


subsequently  decided  to  go 
solo,  although  be  continued 
to  play  in  various  bands. 

His  back  trouble  was  dra- 
matically improved  by  an  op- 
eration in  1991,  and  col- 
leagues were  relieved  to  hear 
that  he  bad  resumed  an  active 
solo  career. 

He  was  diagnosed  as  having 
throat  cancer  in  1995  and  al- 
though he  responded  to  treat- 
ment and  briefly  resumed  bis 
career  toe  illness  returned 
earlier  thin  year.  The  main 
achievement  of  Swift’s  last 
year  was  a succession  of  high 
quality  solo  CDs. 

Swift  will  be  much  missed 
in  the  British  jazz  commu- 
nity. He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Faith  and  his  daughter 
Melody. 


AlynSMpton 


Duncan  Swift,  jazz  pianist,  bom 
February  21,  1943;  died  August 
8, 1997 


Antony  Kearey 


Father  of  British  lather 


THE  television  pro- 
ducer Antony  Kearey, 
who  has  died  aged  77, 
could  justly  claim  to 
have  been  the  father  of  Brit- 
ish soap  opera  when  40  years 
ago  he  launched  Emergency  — 
Ward  10.  He  was  also  a 
pioneer  of  the  one-hour 
drama  series  which  became 
the  staple  of  our  more  sub- 
stantial television  fiction. 

Soap  opera  on  the  Ameri- 
can (or  radio)  pattern  of  brief 
daily  helpings  bad  been  tried 
in  toe  first  days  of  commer- 
cial television,  but  failed  to 
catch  on.  Then  in  1957  a 
young  continuity- writer  at 
ATV,  Tessa  Diamond,  had  an 
idea  for  a hospital  series. 
Calling  Nurse  Roberts.  Lew 
Grade  promptly  agreed  to  a 
six-week  trial.  Kearey  — an 
actor  and  BBC  radio  producer 
before  he  joined  the  company 
— wds  put  in  charge. 

With  a new  title,  Jill 
Browne  and  Rosemary  Miller 
as  nurses,  Charles  Tingwell 
and  GLyn  Owen  as  heart-throb 
housemen.  Dandy  Nichols  as 
the  first  patient  and  Albert 
Finney  wheeled  in  soon  after- 
wards, EW-io  shot  rapidly  up 
the  ratings.  The  six  weeks  be- 
came six  months,  and  eventu- 
ally 10  years.  Yet  almost 
every  feature  of  this  success 
had  been  contrived  on  the 
run. 

The  twice-weekly  format 
was  evolved  because  to  write, 
rehearse  and  transmit  more 
than  two  half-hour  episodes  a 
week  proved  impossible 
under  toe  conditions  of  live 


TV.  As  It  was,  the  routine 
meant  a seven-day  week  for 
regular  members  of  the  cast 
Nevertheless  it  was  the  pat- 
tern followed  by  Coronation 
Street,  Compact  and,  until 
recently,  every  other  soap 
save  Crossroads. 

As  for  the  title.  Ward  10  was 
intpndpd  to  be  a purely  nomi- 
nal location.  The  action  was 
to  roam  in  and  out  of  every 
department  of  the  hospitaL  In 
the  event,  the  public  ignored 
the  dash  and  steadfastly  be- 
lieved they  were  focussed  on 
an  “emergency  ward”  where 
all  the  tears  and  tantrums  of 
hospital  life  were  handily 
concentrated.  The  pro- 
gramme tacitly  followed  suit 

When  I dropped  in  on 
rehearsals  early  in  the  run 
(they  were  held  in  toe  upper 
rooms  of  a pub  In  Blooms- 
bury) Tessa  Diamond  cheer- 
fully told  me  all  about  emer- 
gency wards.  Thirty  years 
later,  when  Kearey  and  I were 
corresponding  on  the  history 
of  the  programme,  he  always 
referred  to  it  as  Emergency  — 
Ward  10. 

Kearey  moved  on,  after  two 
years,  to  develop  toe  one-hour 
drama  series  which  had  sud- 
denly become  the  goal  of  all 
the  ITV  companies.  While 
other  outfits  were  content  to 
stretch  existing  series  — Re- 
diffusion's  half-hour  Murder 
Bag,  for  instance,  became  the 
one-hour  No  Biding  Place  — 
Kearey  was  determined  to 
break  new  ground  for  ATV. 

With  the  writer  Julian 
Bond  and  an  actor  friend 


from  his  theatre  days.  John 
Paul,  he  set  up  Probation  Offi- 
cer, and  thereby  a fashion  for 
earnest  sociological  drama. 

A curious  bonus  was  that 
because  it  was  a regular 
series  which  did  not  have  to 
proclaim  its  subject  matter  in 
advance  — as  a single  play 


Antony  Kearey:  creator  of 
Emergency— Ward  10 

had  to  — it  could  sneak  con- 
troversial or  delicate  issues 
on  to  the  air.  Incest,  Lesbian- 
ism and  homosexuality  an 
came  John  Paul's  way  with- 
out fuss. 

In  1964,  Kearey  moved  to 
Rediffrudon  as  a drama  pro- 
ducer. His  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  (director  Joan 
Kemp-Welch)  to  mark  the 
quatercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare's birth  was  a great  hit, 
though  one  critic  complained 


that  to  give  Benny  HiU’s  Bot- 
tom star  billing  while  ignor- 
ing toe  royals  was  putting  the 
arse  bribre  the  court  Kearey 
also  produced  a version  of 
Crime  and  Punishmemt  and  a 
dramatisation  by  his  first 
wife,  Ilona  Ference,  of  Nigel 
Balchln's  The  Fall  of  the 
Sparrow. 

Of  Scottish  descent  though 
bom  in  London,  Kearey  next 
ventured  north  to  master- 
mind drama  series  for  BBC 
Scotland  — most  successfully 
in  the  case  of  The  Borderers,  a 
kind  of  north-eastern  Western 
starring  lain  Cuthbertson.  He 
remained  in  television  until 
1975  when  he  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  He  settled  in  York- 
shire and  worked  for  local 
arts,  particularly  toe  theatre. 

Kearey  was  of  the  genera- 
tion who  had  to  go  almost  di- 
rectly from  school  to  war.  He 
was  commissioned  in  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Border- 
ers, transferred  to  special 
forces  and  served  in  North  Af- 
rica before  being  invalided 
home  in  1944. 

He  joined  Olivier's  Old  Vic 
company  for  Its  famous  New 
Theatre  seasons,  and 
remained  an  actor  until 
switching  to  production  as  a 
member  of  the  BBC  repertory 
company.  He  had  two  sons  by 
Ilona  Ference.  He  married, 
secondly,  Moyle  Gale- Vine. 


Phfllp  Purser 


Antony  Kearey,  television  pro- 
ducer, bom  February  26.  1920: 
died  September  16, 1997 


Birthdays 


Ray  Alan,  ventriloquist.  67: 
John  Aldridge,  footballer. 
39:  Frankie  Avalon,  singer, 
actor,  58:  Jack  Cardiff,  film 
director  and  cameraman.  83; 
Peter  Clarke,  cartoonist,  bu; 
Siobhan  Davies,  dancer  and 
choreographer,  47. 


Death  Notices 


CAWDRON.  Robert  CtwtMy.  On  Sunday 
14th  Bepi&nber  at  Yeovil  District  Mercurial. 
•9«d  75  years.  Family  flowers  only 
Funeral  el  Haytombe  CiHnatcnum  Bow. 
1 -30pm.  Friday  19m  September. 

GUPPY.  John,  arfla,  bom  i:m  October 
1913.  died  10th  September  1N7  Husband 
ol  the  lata  Eve,  Lunar  ol  Davo  and  qrund- 
fatfwr  o»  Sarah.  Jo  and  Claim  Funeral 
private. 

Tku  on  We  poor  child,  the  poor  child  wtim 
can  ho  3s. 

Trapped  In  a grown  up  rauptre. 

But  poor  ouBriO  Ol  He  prom  room. 

the  eyg  ol  an  anarchist' 

(From  To  Cany  me  cww  By  stav*  Sn*m| 
NORRIS. 


(Tom),  on  tPW 
Sopbmber  1997  In  a trade  Swimming  oco 
oam  age  3».  son  ol  Norman  and  Anne, 
brother  to  Aane^Aatlo,  John  and  Alice, 
beloved  husband  ol  Heidi  and  loving  lami-r 
Id  Elizabeth-  FUneral  service  at  St  Michael 
and  AH  Angela,  Bteckhoam  Parti.  London 
SSI  on  Monday  and  September  ji  l? 
noon;  tallowed  by  committal  at  St  Polar  ud 
Vincula  CoggemnoJI.  Esao*  on  TiMuduy 
33rd  September  el  IS  noon.  Family  Hooters 
only;  donations  H desired  to  the  AriteH' 
General  Benevolent  Institution.  Burlington 
House,  PtccadHty,  London  W1V  0DJ,  or  to 
own  preferred  charity  Trie  family  wish  to 
express  moir  epproctaUon  to  oil  Toms 
Mends. 

MCHARDSON.  Dr  Dick  Richardson,  aped 
60  years,  tragically  on  Boowntwr  1 4th  on 
Ms  way  beck  Irani  the  University  ol  laaor 
attar  oMng  a caper  on  dfcutrmronom.  Much 
loved  husband  ol  Marianna,  a proud  father 
of  Tom,  Joanna.  Darren.  Uarwy  and  Craig. 
A tireless  worker  tor  Growl  causes  and 
International  relations.  Private  tunllv  ser- 
vice el  home  A celebration  ot  his  me  will 
be  held  on  November  let  Debut*  to  be 
announced  ai  a later  data. 


Marriages 


ROWLEY/TRAVtS-  Sian  Rovrioy  .rod 
Ham  Travis  are  getting  married  at  R 
Lancashire  tor  the  2i«u  ol  Septi-mbor  l 
Much  lava  tram  both  (annum 
FtOWNTREEAAJNTER.  On  Sow  13tt 
York.  Noil  son  or  Paul  and  Gwwi  Ft  own 
Of  York,  to  Sarah,  daughter  ol  Owa  dry: 
late  Geoffrey  Hunter  ot  Eye.  Suffolk. 


ITo  place  your  armouncemom  uhcdJ 
,13  4567  or  lax  0171  713  4129  riot. 


0171 

Bom  and  3pm  Mon-fri 


Jackdaw 


Culture  shop 

THE  French  penchant  for 
philosophising  has  given  us 
many  iconic  statements  In 
which  toe  idea's  the  thing, 
from  the  Eiffel  Tower  to  the 
Pompidou  Centre,  from  toe 
Twingo  car  to  Philippe 
Starck’s  lemon  squeezer.  The 
idea  Is  expressed  in  a bold, 
flamboyant,  o ver-the-top  way 
that  would  grate  in  other 
European  countries.  But  for 
toe  French,  all  that  matters  is 
the concept 

Italy’s  pursuit  of  beauty 
has  given  us  artefacts  in 
which  looks  matter  more 
than  function. 

Anyone  who  bought  a Fiat 
in  the  UK  more  than  a decade 


ago  will  know  how  gorgeous 
they  were — until  they 
rusted.  Even  today.  Ferrari 
has  a spectacular  visual 
image  not  always  supported 
by  the  mechanical  side  of 
things.  Many  Italian  light  fit, 
tings  are  marvelous  pieces  of 
industrial  sculpture —until 
you  want  to  change  the  bulb, 
that  is.  Then,  the  impractical- 
ityoftoe  product  drives  you 
to  near  despair.  But  the  Ital- 
ians aren't  bothered.  Style  is 
what  counts. 

The  design  language  that 
emerges  from  German  cul- 
ture is  very  proper  and  seri- 
ous: a straight  faced,  form- 
foUows-frmction  approach 
that  drove  toe  German  light- 
ing designer  Ingo  Maurer  to 
send  up  the  design  culture  of 
his  countrymen  by  malting 
lights  out  of  red  chickens. 
You  can  see  in  toe  BMW  or 
the  Mercedes  saloon,  in  the 
Bosch  hand  tool  or  the  Braun 
shaver,  toe  values  of  a culture 
which  has  a rational  demand 
for  quality  and  a mastery  of 

manufacturing. 

At  its  best,  German  design 
can  transcend  its  process- 
driven  analysis  to  become 
highly  aesthetic.  Too  often. 


modem  German  products 
simply  reveal  themselves  as 

boring  and  sterile. 

Hut  what  of  British  design? 
What  cultural  values  do  our 
artefacts  and  environment 
suggest?  Here,  the  message  is 
perhaps  more  mixed. 

When  social  commentator 
Peter  York  fixed  his  gaze  on 
Anglo  design  in  the  Eighties 
and  talked  of  a nation  of 
punks  and  beefeaters,  the  ex- 
otic and  geriatric. 

Design  Week  compares  the 
unique  design  characteristics 
qf Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Only  compute 

THREE  chords,  that’s  where 
you  start  Elvis  begat  rock ’n‘ 
roll  based  on that  The  Stones 
continued  the  development. 
The  Beatles  pushed  it  further, 
Zappa  took  it  to  its  extreme, 
and  Oasis  brought  it  all  back 
down  to  earth  with  a bump. 

Computer  art  needs  a set  of 
simple  skills  and  rules  to 
work.  Once  you  have  these, 
you  can  get  started.  You  don’t 
have  to  just  Roll  With  It,  you 
can  probably  start  doing 
tilings  sooner  than  you  think. 


The  new  media  revolution 
is  here,  and  this  market  is 
growing  fast,  giving  you.  the 
designer,  more  scope  for 
income. 

Computer  Arts  gives  a pep 
talk. 

Board  art 

A POP-anthropological  hack 
might  say  that  board  art  was 
an  effort  by  a disenfran- 
chised and  ritualistic  subcul- 
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Downsize  that  desktop 


ture  to  express  their  inner 
creatMty /alienation/ ener- 
gy/tribal  bonds. 

Andrew  Hartwell  wouldn’t 
And  since  he's  slam  bang  in 
the  middle  of  UK  board  cul- 
ture's top  spot,  he’s  worth  lis- 
tening to. 

“It’s  all  a bit  bizarre 
really,”  he  says. 

“A  skateboard  is  basically 
a piece  of  wood  and  the  de- 
signs are  there  just  to  get 
people  to  go  from  one  make  of 
board  to  another.  But  surfers, 
and  suowboarders  in  parti- 
cular. are  very  into  how  then- 
boards  look.  Surfers  are  usu- 
ally personally  involved  with 
designing  and  deoorating 
their  boards.  With  skate- 
boards it’sa  little  different  if 
you  buy  one  with  a nice  de- 
sign, toe  first  time  you  use  it 
that  design  will  get  scuffed 
and  spoiled.  So  skaters  do 
have  a different  attitude  to 
design.** 

Board  art  reveals  toe  dif- 
ferent status  conferred  on  the 
three  board  communities  by 
the  outside  world,  but  also  toe 
competition  and  outright 
hostility  between  the  board 
tribes;  each  seeks  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  toe  wider  board- 


ers’ creed  while  declaring  a 
difference  from  (inferior  and 
downright  wussy ) boarders 
of  their  faith. 

Surfboard  art  reflects  the 
sunnier,  laid-back,  semi-spir- 
ituality of  surf-culture. 
Skateboard  art  resonates 
with  the  harsher,  urban, 
cranium-trundling  realities 
of  clawing  out  your  speed 
thrills  on  the  city  streets  (at 
sports  trade  shows  surfers 
refer  to  the  skate  area  as  toe 
“Dark  Side").  But  there  is  a 
grudging  respect  among  surf- 
ers for  skaters’  agressive 
efforts  to  claim  their  space. 
What  unites  both  is  their  lack 
of  respect  for  the  snow- 
boarder,  whom  they  increas- 
ingly see  asaneasy-peasy 
Johnny-come-lately  to  the 
boardive  rae. 

Moving  art  divides  and  rules, 
in  The  Face. 

Starck  reality 

BACK  in  toe  good  old  days, 
"desktop"  was  shorthand  for 
“absolutely  gigantic";  there 
were  leather-bound  desk  dia- 
ries toe  size  of  telephone  di- 
rectories, computers  that 
obliterated  toe  worktop,  and 


staplers,  calculators  and  tape 
dispensers  that  were  station- 
ary, not  just  stationery,  and 
functioned  with  the  kind  of 
reassuringly  expensive 
clunking  noises  ususally 
reserved  far  Mercedes  car 
doors. 

Right  now,  hi-tech  means 
low  volume.  Streamlined  de- 
sign is  the  key  for  toe  modern 
office — Starck  rather  than 
stark — and  silver  is  the  new 
industrial  grey.  Forget  filing 
cabinets  (remember  Terry 
Gilliam's  bureaucracy-buster 

m Brazil?)  now  you  simply 
download  your  workload.  Effi- 
ciency is  defined  by  synchron- 
lcity;  digital  images  from  vour 
camera  and  whiteboard  are 
zapped  to  your  Mac  then  faxed 
abroad. 

In  the  office,  big  is  no  longer 
beautiful.  Wallpaper. 

Captain’s  table 

IN  1985  it  was  ioo  per  cent 
freeze-dried  and  It  was  truly 
appalling.  It  was  barely  edible 
and  Tm  a reasonably  easy-to- 
feed  man.  It’s  got  better  In 
four  yearly  increments  and. 
With  a little  more  care  and 
attention,  it’s  very  edible  now. 


The  main  thing  is  making 
sure  it's  properly  rehvdratn 
It  comes  in  powder  form  witl 
lumps  of  toast-like  ronsisten 
cy  and  then  you  put  that  in 
water  in  a pressure  cooker 
with  a sealed  lid  to  keep  it  in 
the  pot  It’s  soakedfor  in  min 
utes  to  an  hour  then  brought 
to  the  boil  and  you  do  rice  ur 
mashed  potato  or  pasta  In  thi 
otherpot/ 

We  have  breakfast  at  iwoo 
(ship’s  time),  lunch  at  noon 
and  supper  at  2000.  We  du 
have  breakfast  in  what  swm 
to  be  the  middle  ol' the  night, 
but  it  doesn't  matter  because 
when  you’ve  been  at  sett  for  ti 
while  the  numbers  on  the 
clock  are  only  a reference  an 
don’t  moan  anything. 
Theculinaty  delights  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  The  World 
Rax,  in  a special  supplement 
with  Yachting  World. 


.lack  dau  wads  jewels.  E-mail 
Jacfcdawiif guardianco.  uk.:faX 
in  71-713  -JOifr  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  U9Farruwdon 
Road.IjondonECIR.1ER: 


Hannah  Poof 
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Euro  tie-up  threat  to  Liffe 

City’s  battle  with 
Frankfurt  hots  up 


Notebook 


ten  King 


THERE  was  a fierce 
escalation  in  the 
battle  between  Lon- 
don and  EVankfurt 
to  become  Europe's 
financial  capital  yesterday  as 
the  German,  French  and 
Swiss  derivatives  exchanges 
announced  an  effective 
merger. . 

In  tandem,  officials  at  sev- 
eral continental . stock  mar- 
kets indicated  they  were 


ready  to  come  together  to  see- 
off  what  they  consider  Anglo- 
American:  dominance  of  'fi- 
nancial markets  In  the  run-up 
to  the  la  Uriel1  of  the  «ingip 
currency.  The  main  Euro- 
pean bourses  are  also  gearing 
up  for  an  onslaught  on  the 
City's  dominance.  . 

“It’s  a question  of  survival,  - 
that's  why  we've  regrouped 
and  consolidated,”  declared 
G4rard  PfauwadeL  the  chair- 
man of  the  French  flitures 
market  Matif,  as  he  an- 
nounced an  alliance-wifo  Ger- 


many’s counterpart,  the- DTB, 
and  the  Swiss  derivatives  ex- 
change. 

As  part  of  a move  aimed,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  compet- 
ing efi&dfoely  with  the  Lon- 
don Intemaffanal  Financial 
Futures  and:  Gptions  Ex- 
change, Matif  /is.  also  being 
taken  over  biy  the  main  Paris 
stockmarket  body,  the  SBF. 

It  is  chdnaeSthat  n»  hew 
continental  derivatives  tie- 
up,  to  be  called  “Enrex”,  will 
dwarf  the  number  of  flitures 
and  options  contracts  traded 
on  Liffe  and  wfll  be  market 
leader  before  European  Mone- 
tary Union  in  January  1999. 

However,  in  London.  Liffe 
immediately  hit  bade,  argu- 
ing it  would  stiH  be  market 
leader  even  for  key  financial 
products  like  the  Bund  con- 
tract^ covering  the  10-year 


German  government  bond, 
while  market  players  were 
also  sceptical  that  Liffe’s 
number  one  position  would 
be  seriously  challenged. 

DTB- chairman  Jofg  Franke 

— who  win  be  chief  executive 
of  Enrex  — claimed  the 
merger  would  increase  liquid- 
ity In  the  market,  adding  that 
Tiffp  could  arrffar  if  Britain 
was  excluded  from  the  first 
waveofEmu. 

Mr  Franke  also  suggested 
Liffe  would  eventually  be  over- 
taken because  most  trading 
there  is  done  by  “open  outcry” 

— the  trading  system  where 
traders  physically  face  each 
other  in  “pits"  — which  he 
said  would  be  replaced  by  elec- 
tronic trading.  Mr  Pfanwadel 
added:  “There’s  a lot  at  stake. 
Either  it  works  or  we  die." 

But  Daniel  Hodson,  chair- 


man of  Liffe  — which  today 
launches  new  flitures  and  op- 
tions  contracts  for  foe  Bold, 
the  five-year  German  govern- 
ment bond  — said  Liffe  was 
already  where  Enrex  wanted 
tobe. 

Attacking  the  tie-up  for 
reducing  choice,  Mr  Hodson 
said  Liffe  already  offered  afar 
wider  range  of  products  than 
Eurex  would  do,  that 

Britain's  possible  non-involv- 
ment  In  the  first  wave  of  Emu 
would  make  no  difference. 

He  went  on:  "You  can  sit  in 
London  and  trade  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  vice-versa, 
but  what  is  important  to  us  is 
that  increasingly,  foe  traders 
and  the  decision-makers  are 
in  London  and  like  living 
there.  "London  is  at  the  heart 
of  Emu  country." 

Companies  trading  on  t.htp 


were  also  sceptical  that  Eurex 
would  succeed  In  mWng  mar- 
ket share  from  Liffe  and  said 
the  open  outcry  system, 
which  accounts  for  most  turn- 
over on  Liffe,  was  stm  vital. 

Matthew  Fosh,  chief  execu- 
tive of  broker  SGF  Chase, 
said  it  was  simplistic  to  por- 
tray the  battle  between  Lon- 
don ami  Frankftirt  as  simply 
being  between  electronic  and 
open  outcry  trading,  but  said 
one  reason  why  Liffe  bad 
remained  strong  was  because 
open  outcry  was  regarded  as 
a better  trading  medium  for 
certain  products. 

Meanwhile.  Judith  Maybew, 
chair  of  the  City  of  London 
Corporation's  policy  and  re- 
sources committee,  said  the  al- 
liance was  almost  a tribute  to 
foe  way  Uffe  had  set  foe  pace 
in  the  derivatives  market 


London  remains 
streets  ahead 


Edited  by 
Usa  BucWngham^ 


Land  of  the  Rising  Sokaiya 


GIVEN  foe  vituperative 
nature  of  the  battle 
which  has  been  waged 
between  Europe's  three  large 
derivatives  markets,  yester- 
day's announcement  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Germans 
and  French  was  surprisingly 
careful  to  make  no  strident 
claims. 

Rightly  so. 

A closer  working  relation- 


it  LEGION  of  state  prose- 
ZA  enters  streams  Into 
/ Vtfae  Tokyo  headquar- 
ters of  Japan’s  fourth  larg- 
est stockbroker  yesterday 
to  investigate  allegations 
that  the  firm  made  illegal 
payments  to  a racketeer, 
writes  Julia  Finch, 


Yamal  chi  is  suspected  of  | 
malting  payments  totalling 
£500,000  to  compensate  cor- 
porate racketeer  Ryuichi 
Koike  for  money  he  lost  on 
share  dealing.  Five  Yaxnai- 
chl  executives  were  ar- 
rested yesterday  and  the 
brokerage  firm  was  banned 


from  underwriting  govern- 
ment bond  issues. 

The  Japanese  Securities 
and  Exchange  Surveillance 
Commission  said  the  five 
men  had  admitted  making 
payments  to  Koike,  who- is 
also  under  arrest 

Koike,  aged  54,  has  al- 


ready been  charged  with 
extorting  nearly  £2  minion 
ftom  Nomura  Securities, 
Japan’s  biggest  brokerage, 
and  improperly  obtaining 
£150  million  in  loans  from 
Dai-Ichi  Kangyo  Bank. 

It  la  claimed  be  is  one  of  | 
Japan’s  “sokaiya”  racke- 


teers. who  are  so  feared  by 
Japanese  companies  that 
more  than  2,000  big  firms 
now  hold  their  annual 
shareholders’  meetings  on 
the  same  morning  in  June 
to  avoid  disruption.  Compa- 
nies pay  the  sokaiya  protec- 
tion money  to  ensure  they 


are  not  heckled  at  their 
meetings  or  to  keep  other 
sokaiya  away. 

Japan’s  second  and  third 
largest  brokers,  Daiwa  and 
NXkko,  are  also  believed  to 
be  under  Investigation  over 
alleged  links  to  Koike. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  JUi 


ship  between  Frankfurt’s 
DTB  and  Matif  in  Paris  — the 
Swiss  are  an  added  bonus  — 
has  long  been  on  the  cards. 
But  the  result  is  some  way 
from  fufi  merger  and.  for  the 
time  being,  its  spots  can  stm 
he  knocked  off  by  Liffe  in 
London. 

The  timing  of  the  disclo- 
sure, just  days  after  European 
finance  ministers  said  con- 
version rates  for  a single  cur- 
rency would  be  set  eight 
months  early,  does  look 
dauntingly  apposite.  Even 
better,  perhaps,  that  the 
equally  co-incidental  fact  that 
Liffe  wffl  today  launch  a five- 
year  German  bund  contract 
looks  like  smart  retaliation. 

Clearly  the  launch  erf  Eurex 
turns  up  the  heat  in  foe  war 
of  the  bourses.  But,  despite 
the  imminence  of  foe  Euro, 
there  are  years  left  to  run  in 
this  ririrmigft.  even  if  G6rard 
Pfaudwadel  made  it  clear 
Paris  might  not  make  it  to  the 
finishing  post 
Liffe  is  larger  than  DTB  and 
Matif  put  together  and, 
regardless  of  the  UK’s  politi- 
cal to-ing  and  fro-ing,  its  trad- 
ers have  been  merrily  offer- 
ing Euro  contracts  for  ages. 

But  two  factors  will  domi- 
nate the  competition  stm  to 
come.  The  first  is  technology, 
which  will  see  the  screen- 
based  system  favoured  by 
Frankfurt  pitted  against 
Liffe’s  open  outcry,  which  is 
currently  favoured  for  about 
90  per  cent  of  global  deriva- 
tives trades.  Technology- 
based  dealing  systems  (ask 
the  London  Stock  Exchange) 
have  a habit  of  going  awry. 

More  important,  however, 
is  foe  issue  of  regulation.  De- 
spite scandals  such  as  Bar- 
ings, the  London  market  has 
dearly  benefited  from  a cer- 
tain caution  about  German 
and  French  regulation,  not 
only  of  derivatives  markets 
hut  of  wider  financial  issues 
like  insider  dealing  and  take- 
overs. This  has  boosted  Liffe’s 
claims  that  foe  regulation  of 
its  market  is  streets  ahead  of 
its  rivals. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least, 
most  punters  appear  to  agree. 


BG  set  to  hand 
back£1.3bnas 
dividend  is  cut 


Simon  Deavis 
Industrial  Editor 


iG  YESTERDAY  hit  Its 
^shareholders  with  the 

'first  dividend  cut  in  foe 

ll  years  since  privatisation, 
then  offered  immediate  com- 
pensation with  the  promise  of 
a £1.3  bfflion  handout  through 

a buyback  of  its  shares. 

The  handout,  and  the 
promise  that  further  share 

buybacks  could  be  in  the  pipe- 
line, came  as  the  company  — 
the  transport,  exploration  ana 
production  arm  of  the  former 
British  Gas  — announced  a 
£514  million  provision  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  windfall  tax. 

The  company  immediately 

brushed  aside  critich“ i that 
the  bvishask  was  proof  that  it 

had  misled  the  Government 
and  foe  regulator  about  its 
ability  to  meet  a new  crack- 
down on  prices  and  its  share 
of  the  windfall  tax. 

Chairman  Richard  Glor- 
dano  insisted  that  the  divi- 
dend cut  was  a true  reflection 
of  the  straitened  times  in 
which  BG  was  now  living 
following  its  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Monopolies  Com- 
mission,.-which  forced  foe 
company  to  cut  its  Pipeline 
prices  by  21  per  cent 

He  said  foe  handout — to  he 
funded  by  borrowings  — was 
necessary  to  cut  foe  cost  or 
capital  to  meet  to  ugh.  new  tar- 
gets imposed  by  foe  MMG, 

The  news  came  as  the  com- 


pany reported  half-yearly 
post-tax  profits  in  line  with 
City  expectations  of  £48Smfi- 
Honor  a loss,  after  the  one-off 
provision  for  the  windfall  tax. 
of  £28  •million,  operating  prof- 
its for  the  period  moved  tip 
sharply,  rising  from  £580  mil- 
lion to  £820  million. 

The  half-year  dividend  has 
been  pitched  at  4p  per  share, 
against  a 6.4p-a-share  payout 
from  British  Gas  at  the  same 
point  last  year.  BG  said  foe 
fultyedr  tflvldend  would  total 
8p,  compared  with  14J5p  from 
British  Gas. 

The  Gas  Consumers  Coun- 
cil said  the  handout  — which 
involves  repurchasing  11  per 
cent  of  foe  shares  — was  not 
necessarily  bad  for  consum- 
ers provided  it  led  to  more  in- 
vestment and  lower  prices. 

But  employees  continue  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  BG’s  efforts 
to  trim  its  costs,  with  a fur- 
ther 2,500  of  15,500  staff  ear- 
marked for  redundancy  by 
foe  end  of  next  year.  The  com- 
pany hinted  that  It  might  cut 
still  more  Jobs  if  Ofgas  carries 
through  a threat  to  squeeze 
revalues  further  when  it  pub- 
lishes fUll  licence  conditions 
later  this  month.  - 

Gas  regulator  dare  Spottis- 
woode  has  argued  that  con- 
trols should  he  varied  accord- 
ing, to  foe  amount  of  - gas 
carried,  with  volumes  set  in 
advance.  BG  says  this  would 
operate  as  a price  cap  and  he 
out  of  step  with  foe  incentive 
approach  taken  by  foe  MMC. 


Nature  threatens  survival  of  insurers  -recount 


Tim  Itedford,  Scteitce 
Ryi* 


Hurricanes  and  other 
natural  disasters  are 
set  to  increase  with 
global  wanning  and  leave  in- 
surers with  a damages  bill 
that  they  cannot  possibly 
meet,  sdentlstsare  warning, 
They  behave  Insurers  are 
vulnerable  to  multi-billion 
dollar  claims  which  will  put 
them  out  of  business  because 
they  fail  to  realise  the  scale  of 
impending  catastrophes. 

The  warning  In  today’s 
issue  of  foe  magazine  Nature 
came  as  the  South  African 
government  announced  it  has 
set  up  ;a.  special  disaster  com- 


mittee to  cope  with  El  Nlfio, 
the  weather  phenomenon  ex- 
pected to  bring  drought  to  foe 
region  and  change  weather 
across  the  globe. 

The  US  scientists,  led  by 
Anthony  Michaels  of  the 
Wrigley  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California, 
say:  "The  largest  tropical  cy- 
clones or  earthquakes  in  a 
large  city  can  generate  in- 
sured losses  of  up  to  gioo 
billion.  This  loss  all 

the  reinsurance  capital  and 
would  deplete  much  of  the 
total  pool  of  capital,  bank- 
rupting many  companies.” 

One  US  hurricane  In  1992 
ran.  up  a damage  hill  of 
£30  billion  (about  £19  billion) 


and  the  Kobe  earthquake  cost 
about  $130  billion  although 
much  of  this  was  uninsured. 

“The  capital  in  the  property 
insurance  industry  Is  actu- 
ally fairly  modest  the  total 
pool  of  catastrophe  capital  is 
about  $6-8  billion,  whereas 
foe  capital  pool  for  general 
reinsurance  is  about  $30 
bHUon,”  foe  scientists  warn. 

They  argue  that  insurers 
do  not  fully  appreciate  foe  im- 
pact of  climatic  and  demo- 
graphic changes.  The  popula- 
tion is  growing  by  90  million 
each  year,  creating  more  po- 
tential victims,  and  Increas- 
ing investment  in  technology 
will  boost  the  bill  further. 

According  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  British  Insurers,  com- 


panies are  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers. But  they  acknowledge 
that  premiums  could  become 
so  high  that  private  insur- 
ance for  individuals  and  com- 
panies will  be  unaffordable. 
“We  believe  that  in  some 
places  governments  will  have 
to  set  up  alternative  provi- 
sion," foe  ABI  said. 

A Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  team  is  working  on 
project  Tsunami  to  examine 
the  implications  of  natural  di- 
sasters on  insurers. 

Dr  Michaels  and  his  col- 
leagues suggest  that  risk 
could  be  transferred  to  the 
capital  and  derivatives  mar- 
kets where  “dally  fluctua- 
tions exceed  foe  largest  poss- 
ible insured  loss”. 


B 


ACK  in  early  1933,  when 
claimant-count  unem- 
/ployment  started  to  fall, 
foe  then  Labour  Opposition 
said  foe  figures  had  been  fid- 
dled. 

The  Government  had 
changed  foe  method  of  count- 


ing foe  jobless  so  many  times, 
it  said,  that  foe  data  was  ut- 
terly worthless.  The  real  level 
of  unemployment  was  four 
million,  five  million,  or  what- 
ever number  came  into  foe 
head  of  the  relevant  shadow 
minister. 

Much  foe  same  was  said 
when  the  claimant  count 
dipped  below  two  and  a half 
million,  and  when  it  dropped 
below  two  million  foe  Opposi- 
tion was  positively  apoplec- 
tic. Tony  Blair  said  it  was 
time  for  foe  Government  to 
come  dean  about  foe  “real" 
level  of  unemployment  and 
that  Labour  would  come  up 
with  a more  credible  mea- 
sure. 

Strangely,  Labour  is  taking 
a rather  more  relaxed  view  of 
foe  claimant  count  now  it  is 
In  power.  No  mention  of  more 
credible  measures  from  the 
Education  and  Employment 
minister.  Andrew  Smith,  yes- 
terday. 

Of  course,  only  a cynic 
would  say  foe  Government 
has  ceased  to  extol  foe  virtues 
of  the  Labour  Force  Survey  — 
an  internationally-agreed 
measure  of  unemployment  — 
because  it  puts  UK  jobless- 
ness 400,000  higher  than  a 
measure  discredited  by  more 
than  30  dinngpc  under  foe 
Conservatives. 

Mr  Smith  would  no  doubt 
point  out  that  he  has  called 
for  a review  of  foe  presenta- 
tion of  foe  figures  by  foe 
Office  for  National  Statistics 
to  see  whether  more  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  the 
LFS. 

This  falls  well  short  of  what 
Is  needed  — £10  million  for  a 
monthly  LFS  to  take  foe  place 
of  the  claimant  count  With- 
out the  cash,  all  that  talk  in 
Opposition  of  “rampant  fid- 
dling” was  just  so  much  hot 
air. 


Not  such  a Big  Mac 

TO  MOST  of  us  they  are 
simply  burgers  and 
chips.  To  the  arch  rivals 
slugging  it  out  for  supremacy 
in  America's  $80  billion 
(£50  billion)  a year  ham- 
burger market  there  Is  a 
world  of  difference  between  a 
Big  Mac  and  a Whopper.  That 
is  why  they  are  seeking  to 
make  such  capital  out  of  foe 
latest  wheeze,  which  has  seen 
McDonald's  accused  of  imitat- 
ing Burger  King's  Whopper 
while  Burger  King  is  said  to 
he  putting  out  its  own  very 
big  Big  Mac. 

It  serves  foe  combatants’ 
purposes  to  maintain  there 
are  huge  differences  between 
their  products.  Like  foe  dif- 
ferences between  Coca  Cola 
and  Pepsi,  however,  much  ctf 
foe  distinction  is  lost  on  a ma- 
jority of  palates. 

But,  unlike  the  ferocious 
cola  war.  the  battle  of  the  bur- 
gers in  foe  US  is  going  very 
much  In  favour  of  foe  smaller 
contender. 

Rather  as  Unilever  has  lost 
out  to  Procter  & Gamble  in 
certain  categories  on  British 
supermarket  shelves,  McDon- 
ald's is  under  pressure  from 
Burger  King. 

In  the  world  of  branded  con- 
sumer goods,  market  leaders 
should  be  able  to  see  off 
rivals:  McDonald’s  senior 
management  has  conspicu- 
ously failed.  Shareholders  are 
right  to  seek  a King  Size 
shake-up  at  the  top. 


Asda  adds  cut-price  phone 
calls  to  its  superstore  lines 


IOelM»las  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


£200-a-bottle  malt  from  the  mist 


Dan  Atkinson  savours  a wee  dram  from 
Glenmorangie’s  revived  island  distillery 


ONE  of  the  grandest 
names  in  whisky  came 
back  from  the  dead  yes- 
terday, although  foe  priciest 
manifestation  of  what  one 
Scotch  expert  described  as 
“perfection  on  the  palate” 
will  weigh  in  at  about  £200  a 
bottle.  Ardbeg,  described  by 
connoisseurs  as  the  finest 
malt  from  the  tiny  island  of 
Islay;  -Is  returning  to  general 
sale. 

The  standard  17-year-old 
single  malt  will  set  whlsky- 
loversr  back  £27.99  a bottle, 
putting  it  above  neighbours 
Bowmore,  Lagavnlin  and 


LaphroaJg.  The  1978  vintage 
win  be  pricier  still  (£36.99), 
but  those  willing  to  spend  big 
to  take  a time-machine  trip 
hack  to  1974  win  be  asked  to 
find  upwards  of  £200. 

Not  abad  price  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  a distillery  that  spent 
most  cf  the  Roaring  Eighties 
in  . mothballs  and  which 
remains  in  “some  disrepair”, 
according  to  new  owner  Glen- 
roorangie.  Indeed,  part  of. foe 
mystique  surrounding  Ard- 
beg  stems  from  foe  fact  many 
connoisseurs  imagine  it  to  be 
a forlorn  sort  of  place,  crum- 
bling into  the  Celtic  mists. 


There  is,  according  to  Gleo- 
morangie,  “genuine  product 
scarcity”;  whether  this  hard- 
to-get  image  win  survive  the 
fall-scale  refurbishment  of 
Ardbeg  that  Glenmorangie  is 
planning  is  an  open  question. 
Nevertheless,  the  company  — 
Britain’s  largest  independent 
single-malt  whisky -maker  — 
is  convinced  it  wflL 
Established  hr  1815,  the  dis- 
tillery stands  on  a small  head- 
land (hence  foe  name  Ardbeg} 
once  a smuggling  haunt.  Ard- 
beg fared  poorly  during  the 
era  of  mega-drinks  compa- 
nies. Monster  combine  Allied 
Domecq  took  it  under  Its 
wing,  but  mothballed  the  dis- 
tillery between  1981  and  3988; 
It  reopened  the  plant  in  1989, 
only  to  dose  it  again  last 


year.  That  it  is  reopening 
now,  as  last  time  coinciding 
with  an  economic  boom,  may 
suggest  this  is  a product  fit 
only  fbr  the  most  self-indul- 
gent of  times. 

But  Glenmorangie  (itself  no 
mean  name  in  foe  whisky 
world)  doesn’t  think  so,  al- 
though only  the  most  high-fly- 
ing Of  bond  dealers  is  likely  to 
keep  a bottle  of  the  1974  in  his 
office  drawer  for  a quick  swig 
after  a tough  day. 

Allied  itself  took  £7  million 
off  Glenmorangie  in  February 
fbr  the  Ardbeg  business  — a 
more  than  fair  price  far  a dis- 
used plant  and  a name  that 
hasn't  been  marketed  in  liv- 
ing memory.  Time  will  tell 
which  party  allowed  itself  to 
be  lost  in  the  Scotch  ml$t 


^*UPER STOKE  customers 
wnay  soon  be  able  to  pop  a 
packet  of  cheap  phone  cans 
into  their  shopping  trollies 
along  with  the  groceries. 

The  Asda  chain  yesterday 
announced  plans  for  a phone- 
card  which  will  undercut 
British  Telecom's  card  rates 
by  up  to  two- thirds. 

The  group,  which  two  years 
ago  helped  end  foe  artificially 
high  price  of  books  and  is  in 
the  middle  of  legal  action  in 
the  Restrictive  Practices 
Court  to  bring  down  foe  cost 
of  household  drugs,  believes 
that  the  big  phone  groups  are 
making  excessive  profits  on 
ordinary  phone  calls. 

Allan  Leighton,  Asda's 
chief  executive,  said:  “Any- 
one who’s  been  shocked  by 
their  phone  bin  knows  how 
overpriced  the  UK  phone 


market  is.  By  bringing  Asda 
Price  into  this  market,  weH 
be  helping  to  eliminate  profi- 
teering and  introduce  value.’’ 

The  group  claims  that  cus- 
tomers using  its  pbonecard 
will  save  up  to  65  per  cent  on 
BT  charge-card  rates  and  up 
to  50  per  cent  on  BTs  new 
pbonecard  and  payphone 
charges.  It  also  estimates  sav- 
ings averaging  20  per  cent  on 
International  calls  made  from 
home. 

An  Asda  spokesman  said 
that  the  pbonecard  would  he 
tested  at  the  Pudsey  hyper- 
market near  Leeds  from  early 
next  month  and,  if  customers 
took  to  it  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, would  be  rolled  out  to 
the  rest  of  foe  group’s  214 
stores  by  foe  end  of  foe  year. 

The  cards,  which  come  in 
£1,  £3,  £5  and  £10  denomina- 
tions, can  be  used  only  with 
touchtone  phones,  which  ac- 
count for  all  but  20  per  cent  of 
UK  phones. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.15 
Austria  1931 
Belgium  56.61 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.811 
Denmark  10.61 
Finland  880 


Franca  8.19 
Germany  2.74 
Greece  435.65 
Hong  Kong  12,00 
India  58.19 
Inland  1.037 
lemel  5 JSB 


Italy  2,698 
Malta  0607 
Netherlands  007 
New  Zealand  ZM 
Norway  11.29 
Portugal  znjso 
Saudi  Arabia  &aa 


Singapore  237 
Soum  Africa  7JE 
Spain  230.00 
Sweden  11.92 
Switzerland  225 

Turkey  281,470 

USA  1,58 

Sappitaf  NartMut  Bank  (exetodtog  /mTm  and  lanell  ahaimq. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Gallaher  chief  Peter  Wilson  relaxes  yesterday  with  a model  of  the  company's  entry  In  the  Whitbread  Race  which  starts  on  Sunday 


Gallaher 
bemoans 
gain  from 
smuggling 


TOBACCO  firm  Gallaher 
yesterday  criticised  the 
‘ludicrous"  tax  system 
that  has  prompted  a surge  in 
smuggling  from  the  Continent 
— even  though  the  company’s 
sales  have  soared  as  a result, 
writes  Sarah  Ryle. 

Gallaher,  the  makers  of 
Britain's  best-selling  cigarette 
Benson  & Hedges,  said  sales 
of  its  hand-rolling  tobacco  — 


the  most  smuggled  product  — 
to  Belgian  retailers  rose  by  22 
per  cent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year. 

The  company  estimates 
that  about  l million  people  in 
the  UK  smoke  bootleg 
tobacco,  meet  of  which  comes 
from  Belgium  where  it  is  £6 
cheaper  per  50g  pouch.  - 

Chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive Peter  Wilson  said:  “We 


will  supply  tobacco  wherever 
there  is  a legitimate  demand. 
We  would  rather  do  so  in  a 
normal  trading  environment 
than  in  this  ludicrous  way.” 

He  added:  “The  British 
Government  is  losing  out  and 
Should  lower  the  duty.  The 
Belgian  government  is  laugh- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  bank." 

But  Gallaher,  which  made 
interim  pre-tax  profits  of  £167 


million  (a  6.7  per  cent  rise  on 
the  same  period  in  1996).  is 
expecting  a tough  time  from 
Labour. 

Gordon  Brown,  die  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has 
announced  that  duty  on 
tobacco  will  rise  by  5 per  cent 
above  inflation  each  year. 
Labour  has  also  premised  to 
ban  tobacco  advertising: 

The  company  has  acted  to 
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limit  the  damage  a ban  would 
do  to  market  share  (now  39J5 
per  cent).  Advertising  on  bill- 
boards and  is  the  media  now 
accounts  for  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  total  spending.  It  was 
about  50  per  cent  in  the  early 
1990s. 

Point-of-sale  advertising, 
for  arairipift  in  supermarkets, 
could  be  “the  last  bastion”  of 
tobacco  advertising. 


Unemployment  at  17-year  low  □ Steady  rise  in  wages  □ Retail  sales  echo  eighties 

A triple  hit  for  the  economy 


Charlotte  Denny 


THE  Government  yes- 
terday hailed  a 50.000 
drop  in  the  jobless 
queue  last  month 
which  took  unem- 
ployment below  1.5  million 
for  the  first  time  in  17  years. 

But  City  analysts  warned 
that  the  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment and  new  evidence  of 
strong  retail  sales  raised  the 
odds  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  raise  interest  rates  again 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Unemployment  fell  by 
48,600  last  month,  bringing 
the  total  number  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefit  to 
1.496,000,  the  lowest  level 
since  August  1980.  according 
to  figures  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics.  The  un- 
employment rate  Tell  to 
5.3  per  cent  of  the  work  force, 
also  a 17-year  low. 

Education  and  employment 
minister  Andrew  Smith  said 
it  was  encouraging  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  finding  work 
were  men  gaining  fiill-time 
jobs.  The  Conservatives  said 
the  drop  was  a testimony  to 
the  success  of  the  previous 
government’s  policies. 

Analysts  said  chances  that 
the  Bank  of  England  will 
raise  rates  again  by  the  end  of 
the  year  were  Increased  by 
evidence  that  the  labour  mar- 
ket Is  tightening-  Date  from 
the  ONS  showed  that  average 
timings  increases  rose  from 
<L26  per  cent  Id  July  to  4.5  per 


Taxpayers 
hector  the 
hectoring 
tax  inspector 


cent  last  month  — the  upper 
limit  of  tbe  range  the  Bank  of 
England  considers  consistent 
with  keeping  prices  under 
control. 

Edmund  Nonis  of  Nikko 
Europe  said,  however,  that 
upward  pressure  on  earnings 
was  limited  to  the  construc- 
tion sector:  “Job  creation  was 
much  slower  than  the  fall  in 
unemployment”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  alternative  mea- 
sure of  the  numbers  out  of 
work,  from  the  quarterly 
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Richard  Wlea 
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TAX  inspectors  are  “un- 
helpful, unsympathetic 
and  unprofess  tonal”,  an  om- 
budsman declared  yesterday 
as  she  published  figures 
showing  that  her  office  had 
investigated  22  per  cent  more 
complaints  in  the  past  year. 

Elizabeth  FUIdn,  the  Inland 
Revenue  Adjudicator,  said 
she  was  still  receiving  too 
many  complaints  from  tax- 
payers — 3^81  this  year  — 
about  their  treatment  by  offi- 
cers from  the  Inland  Revenue, 
Customs  & Excise  and  the 
Contributions  Agency. 

She  said:  “The  organisa- 
tions still  have  not  under- 
stood that  it  is  how  they  treat 
people — rather  than  whether 
they  have  operated  their  rules 
and  procedures  correctly  — 
which  leads  people  to  com- 
plain to  me.” 

Ms  FUkin’s  report  could  not 
come  at  a worse  time  for  the 
Revenue,  which  is  using  tbe 
bowler-hatted  Hector  charac- 
ter in  advertisements  to  per- 
suade eight  million  people  to 
calculate  their  own  tax  bills 
under  self-assessment  Only 
34  million  have  so  ter  filed 
returns,  though  tbe  deadline 

is  September  30. 

Of  628  complaints  investi- 
gated in  depth  by  her  office, 
Ms  Fflkm  found  in  fovour  of 
the  taxpayer  in  more  than 
half  of  the  cases.  Total  awards 
of  £114,941  were  shared 
among  191  complainants. 

Ms  Fffltin  upheld  80  per 
rent  of  complaints  against  the 
Contributions  Agency. 


labour  force  survey,  still 
stands  at  above  2 million.  The 
gap  between  the  labour  force 
survey  estimate  end  the 
claimant  count  was  tbe  larg- 
est yet  last  spring,  at  435,000. 

"The  fall  in  the  claimant 
count  continues  to  provide  a 
false  impression  of  strength 


Underside 


Dan  Atkinson 


ONCE  he  bestrode  Brit- 
ain’s £90-odd  billion 
welfere  budget  like  a 
colossus,  bat  today  Peter 
Ljlley  Gears,  we  hear,  that 
he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
Shadow-Shadow  Chancel- 
lor. Nobody  in  the  media 
wants  his  words  of  wisdom 
about  unemployment. 
Bank  independence,  etc. 
Broadcasters  and  pandits 
mate  a beeline  for  our  old 
buddy  Kenneth  “Three 
Pints"  Clarke. 

Meanwhile,  the 
cream  of  the  City’s 
retail-sector  ana- 
lysts was  guzzling  wine  at 
Soho’s  venerable  Kettners 
bar-restaurant  on  Tuesday 
night,  under  the  pretext  of 
meeting  Barry  Gibson,  new 
chief  executive  of  the 
Littlewoods  group.  Nothing 
odd  about  that,  except, 
littlewoods  is  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s biggest  private  com- 
panies, with  no  shares  to 
analyse.  And  It  has  no 
plans  to  float  on  the  stock 
market  Officially,  that  is. 

Frontier  news  (O: 
With  Home  Role  comes 
re-ordering  and  reap- 
praisal — and  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  has 
adopted  a novel  approach 
to  the  task.  It  is  seeking  the 
guidance  of  a fing  shut  mas- 
ter, an  expert  in  the  Orien- 
tal art  of  moving  spikey 
plants  about  in  order  to  dis- 
pense with  the  negative  and 
enhance  the  positive  influ- 
ences on  onr  lives.  Invita- 
tions to  this  remarkable 
event  (in  Hamilton  Place, 
Wi,  on  October  7)  have 


in  the  labour  market,”  Mr 
Nonis  said. 

Inflation  worries  were  in- 
creased by  retail  sales  figures 
for  August,  also  released  by 
the  ONS  yesterday.  Sales 
grew  by  0.4  per  cent  last 
month,  surprising  analysts 
who  had  pencilled  in  much 
weaker  growth  based  on 
downbeat  surveys  of  retailers 
earlier  in  the  month. 

The  annual  rate  erf  growth 
in  the  12  months  to  August 
eased  to  5.6  per  cent  from 
6.7  per  cent  in  July.  But  foe 
growth  in  the  three  months  to 
August  compared  with  foe 
same  period  last  year  — for 
foe  ONS  a more  reliable  guide 
to  foe  underlying  trend  — hit 
8 per  cent,  foe  highest  level 
since  September  1988,  the 
height  of  the  Lawson  boom. 

“Today's  raft  of  data  dashed 
hopes  of  a rapid  slowdown  in 
the  economy.”  said  Mark 
Wall  of  Deutsche  Morgan 
Grenfell.  “As  employment 
rises,  consumer  spending  will 
be  further  underpinned,  and 
when  combined  with  emerg- 
ing wage  pressures  should 
trigger  another  rise  in  rates 
before  foe  end  or  foe  year, 
probably  in  November.” 

Minutes  from  foe  August 
meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's monetary  policy  com- 
mittee. which  unanimously 
agreed  a rate  rise,  were 
released  yesterday,  and 
showed  that  the  Bank  is  mon- 
itoring closely  wage  pres- 
sures and  the  windfall  effect 
on  retail  ing. 


been  dispatched  with  chop- 
sticks joined  tastefully 
with  tartan  ribbon.  Yes- 
yes.  Grasshopper. . . 

NEWSQUEST  — the 
regional  news  group 
whose  chairman.  Jim 
Brown,  goes  dewy-eyed 
when  he  speaks  of  the 
“love”  communities  bear 
for  his  array  of  local  titles 
— is  in  for  a surprise.  An- 
nouncing tbe  intention  to 
float,  the  group  listed  its 
publications  shire  by  shire. 
The  Bradford  Telegraph  & 
Argus,  the  Craven  Herald  & 
Pioneer,  the  Utley  Gazette, 
the  Keighley  News  and  tbe 
Wharfedale  & Airedale  Ob- 
server — all  In  red-rosed 
Lancashire,  according  to 
Newsqnest.  Sad  to  say,  all 
these  titles  (who  have 
“great  brand  strength  in 
their  area”)  are  to  the  east 
of  Checkpoint  Charlie,  in 
haled  Yorkshire. 

Frontier  news  (sy  staff 

at  an  oil  company 
based  in  Aberdeen 
have  responded  positively 
to  late  week’s  decree  nisi. 
Personnel  officers  found 
themselves  hi  Aberdeen  on 


Jobless 
fall  is 
too  fast 
for  Bank 


Analysis 


Larvy  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


/CifPerQM* 


The  last  time  official 
unemployment  in 
Britain  was  as  low  as 
it  is  today.  Solidarity  went 
on  strike  in  tbe  Polish  ship- 
yard of  Gdansk  and  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  was 
fending  off  the  challenge  of 
Teddy  Kennedy  in  the  race 
for  the  White  Honse. 

At  that  point  of  course, 
the  jobless  total  was  on  its 
way  up,  heading  inexorably 
towards  the  3 million  level 
reached  in  the  summer  of 
1986.  Now,  it  stands  at  just 
nnder  1,500,000,  half  its 
level  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Black  Wednes- 
day. The  question  is,  just 
how  low  can  unemploy- 
ment go?  Can  the  jobless 


the  phone  to  human 
resources  departments  ar- 
guing that  the  “historic” 
vote  means  they  now  qual- 
ify for  an  ex-patriate 
allowance. 

A MAZON.  the  US-based 
AA  Internet  book  shop, 
/ areally  is  serious  about 
not  dispatching  that  great 
work  of  (non-)  fiction,  Kitty 
Kelley’s  book  The  Royals, 
to  this  country.  An  Under- 
side operative  placed  an 
order  for  the  book  yester- 
day and  had  a cancellation 
back  within  hours.  So  the 
Internet  respects  national 
boundaries  after  all  (sort 
of). 

HELLO  again  Gus 
O’Donnell,  last  seen 
five  years  and  two 
days  ago  minding  Norman 
Lament  on  TV  as  the  (ex-) 
Chancellor  announced  our 
tragic  (ha,  ha,  ha)  ERM  de- 
parture. Now  at  the  Inter- 
national Mangle-poor- 
countries  Fund,  he  is,  we 
hear,  letting  it  be  known  he 
wonld  be  a candidate  for 
the  top  job  at  the  Treasury 
(permanent  secretary) 
should  New  Labour  force 
Sir  Terence  Burns  to  tell  on 
his  sword.  According  to  a 
well  placed  source,  he  has 
been  belling  friends  in  the 
media  and  City  on  a regular 
basis  making  it  clear  he  is 
available,  should  the  call 
come. 

PS:  MARKS  Ttt’  Sparks 
Is  un  peu  sensitive  con- 
cerning the  unbear- 
able Brit-ness  of  its  prod- 
ucts. A colleague  noted 
M&S’s  UK  sourcing  had 
dropped  below  three-quar- 
ters; St  Michael  winged 
back  a stinging  missive. 
The  true  figure,  he  said, 
was  74  per  cent.  That's  all 
right  then. 


total  once  again  foU  below 
1 million? 

The  answer,  predictably, 
is  that  it  depends  who  you 
talk  to.  While  cantious 
about  mentioning  any  spe- 
cific numbers,  the  Govern- 
ment believes  it  is  possible 
for  unemployment  to  keep 
dropping  providing  that  it 
does  so  at  a modest  rate. 

Ministers  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  US,  where  the 
Steady  expansion  of  the 
economy  engineered  by 
A law  Greenspan,  nhairpaii 
Of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  has  delivered  a job- 
less total  of  below  5 per 
cgnt  without  re-lgniting  in- 
flationary pressure. 

J Professor  Patrick  Min- 
fond,  one  of  Britain’s  lead- 
ing free-market  econo- 
mists, is  confident  that 
Britain  could  enjoy  tbe 
same  phenomenon. 

■He  believes  that  the 
structural  changes  to  the 
economy  over  the  past  two 
decades  have  transformed 
the  labour  market  and 
made  it  Impossible  for 
workers  to  bid  up  wages 
even  when  jobs  are  more 
plentiful.  Under  this  sce- 
nario, unemployment  of 
well  under  1 million  is 
achievable. 

Prof  Afinford's  analysis  is 
based  on  Milton  Fried- 
man’s theory  that  there  is  a 
natural  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  If  the  jobless 
total  falls  below  this  level. 


inflation  is  bound  to  start 
rising. 

Keynesian  economists  ar- 
gue that  the  recent  record 
of  the  US  and  UK  calls  into 
question  the  entire  validity 
of  the  natural  rate  thesis. 
They  point  ont  that  mone- 
tarists have  cut  their  esti- 
mates of  the  natural  rate 
steadily  in  recent  years  to 
coincide  with  the  foil  in  the 
actual  level  of  unemploy- 
ment, ■and  ibat  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  wby  - eco- 
nomic  expansion  should 
not  continue. 

However,  as  far  as  the  UK 
economy  is  concerned,  the 
people  that  matter  reside  at 
the  Bank  of  England.  They 
say  there  is  such  a ffiinp  as 
a natural  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  that  it  is  some- 
what higher  than  Prof  Min- 
ford’s  2-8  percent 

The  Bank’s  recent  pro- 
nouncements have  sug- 
gested that  unemployment 
is  coming  down  too  fast  for 
comfort,  and  that  before 
too  long  the  tightening  of 
the  labour  market  will  not 
only  lead  to  higher  wages 
bat  eventually  feed 
through  into  higher  prices. 

The  Bank  is  unhappy  with 
the  claimant  count  foiling 
by  50,000  a month  and  that 
base  rates  wifi  be  pushed  up 
until  the  pace  of  decline 
moderates.  The  Bank  would, 
in  principle,  like  to  see  un- 
employment back  into  six 
figures,  but  not  yet,  and  not 
at  this  speed. 


Retail  groups 
say  shopping 
spree  is  ending 


Julia  Rnch 
and  Roger  Cowe 


TWO  stores  chains  yes- 
terday said  that  sales 
were  likely  to  slow  In 
foe  autumn  and  only  foe  best 
retailers  would  thrive. 

Bosses  of  foe  Next  clothing 
company  and  Kingfisher, 
owner  of  Woolworths  and 
B&Q,  predicted  that  consum- 
ers who  have  spent  their 
windfall  gains  during  the 
summer  will  be  wary  about 
continuing  their  spree  in  foe 
run-up  to  Christmas. 

Lord  Wolteon,  Next’s  chair- 
man, said:  ‘T  don't  visualise  a 
retailing  crash,  but  it  will  def- 
initely get  harder . 

“The  strong  players  will  do 
better  while  foe  weaker  play- 
ers will  have  a tougher  and 
tougher  time.” 

Kingfisher  chief  executive 
Sir  Geoffrey  Mulcahy  echoed 
his  sentiments,  saying  that 
conditions  would  he  difficult 
for  all  but  the  beet  retailers. 
“Competition  is  intense. 
There  is  virtually  zero  price 
Inflation  and  in  some  cases  it 
Is  negative” 

Be  said  shoppers  were  still 
prepared  to  spend  hut  that 
conditions  were  very  differ- 
ent from  foe  2980s  boom. 

“Consumer  confidence  is 
better  than  last  year  and 
there  is  no  reason,  why  it 
shouldn’t  remain  reasonably 
positive,”  he  said. 

“But  we  are  still  looking  at 


consumers  who  are  pretty 
cautious  in  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  spend,  it's  not  an 
1980s-6tyle  consumer  boom.  If 
you  have  a good  offer  which 
is  competitive,  then  people 
will  buy.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  announced  a 
44  per  cent  surge  in  half-year 
profits  to  £158  million,  helped 
by  higher  consumer  spend  ing 
in  foe  grouqp's  DIY  and  electri- 
cal markets  and  continued 
growth  at  Woolworths. 

The  strong  pound  hit  ster- 
ling profits  from  the  French 
electrical  chain  Darty,  and  a 

repositioning  of  Superdrug 
held  back  profits  there.  But 
B&Q  Increased  profits  by 
more  than  half  or  a 19  per 
cent  increase  in  sales,  while 
Woolworths  reached  a half- 
year  record  of  £10  million. 
Comet  made  a small  profit, 
after  years  of  first-half  losses. 

Next  reported  a 20  per  cent 
rise  in  profits  to  £672  million 
over  tbe  first  half-year.  But  it 
suffered  a sudden  slowing  of 
sales  growth  over  foe  past  six 
weeks.  Store  sales  are  up 
10  per  cent  on  the  same  six 
weeks  last  year,  but  the  com- 
pany now  has  8 per  cent  more 
floor  space. 

Lord  Wolfean  attributed  foe 
downturn  to  the  August 
heatwave  and  the  death  of  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales. 

On  the  Saturday  of  Diana’s 
funeral.  Next's  sales  were 
down  by  £$  million  and  trad- 
ing was  only  now  returning  to 
normal  levels. 
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IMF  calls  on 
Thailand  to 
stem  crisis 


jUaKBrummer 
In  Homs  Kong 


THE  International 
Monetary  Fund,  seri- 
ously concerned  by 
foe  teilure  of  the  au- 
thorities in  Thailand  to  im- 
plement economic  reforms, 
tears  that  the  delays  could 
worsen  the  crisis  across  the 
South-east  Asian  region. 

After  a renewed  slump  in 
foe  Thai  currency,  the  baht. 

and  a 1.2  per  cent  decline  in 
the  Bangkok  share  Index, 
spurred  by  political  uncer- 
tainty, foe  premier,  Chavalit 
Yongghaiyudh.  was  forced  to 
intervene  — denying  he 
would  resign  or  call  an  early 
election. 

This  renewed  instability 
underlined  foe  Thai  crisis. 
The  IMF’s  chief  economist, 
Michael  Mussa,  bad  earlier 
said  that  the  fund  had  be- 
lieved foe  crisis  “would  have 
been  settled  by  now". 

Political  chaos  In  Thailand, 
with  the  government  teeing 
two  no  confidence  votes  next 
week,  is  hampering  decisions 
on  critical  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary reforms.  The  IMF  has  so 
ter  released  just  $1.6  billion 
(£1  bfilion)  of  the  $17.2  billion 
credit  package  for  Bangkok. 
Further  fluids  will  not  he  pro- 
vided until  there  are  convinc- 
ing indications  that  the  two- 
year  austerity  programme  is 
folly  in  place. 

The  IMF’s  normally  phleg- 
matic managing  director,  Mi- 
chel Camdessus,  Is  expected 
to  take  a tough  line  with  foe 
Thai  authorities  later  today, 
warning  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences for  their  own 
country  and  the  region  unless 
firm  decisions  are  taken.  The 
“tiger”  crisis  is  expected  to 
dominate  Saturday’s  gather- 
ing of  G7  finance  ministers 
and  central  bankers. 

Among  foe  IMF’s  biggest 
concerns  Is  that  contagion 


Gram  Thailand  could  deal  fur- 
ther damage  to  other  econo- 
mies in  foe  region  — Malay- 
sia, Indonesia,  Korea  and  foe 
FhilUppines. 

In  turn,  this  could  deal  fur- 
ther damage  to  Japan,  where 
the  first-half  expansion  is  pe- 
tering out  and  where  foe 
economy  has  stalled  because 
of  consumption  taxes  im- 
posed in  foe  spring.  A wors- 
ening crisis  could  mean  a nar- 
rower Japanese  trade  surplus 
and  even  slower  GDP  growth 
this  year  and  next. 

The  IMF  disclosed  yester- 
day that  it  expects  foe  effect 
of  Thailand's  problems  and 
the  austerity  programme 
would  be  a precipitate  Bper 
cent  decline  in  gross  domestic 
product  over  two  years.  For 
the  region  as  a whole,  output 
will  be  cut  by  at  least  4 per 
cent  over  the  next  two  years. 

In  the  IMF’s  World  Eco- 
nomic Outlook  report, 
released  earlier  this  week,  foe 
Impact  of  the  South-east 
Asian  crisis  was  partly  dis- 
guised by  buoyant  growth  in 
China  of  9 per  cent 

IMF  officials  believe  that 
tirn  30  per  cent  devaluation  in 
the  Thai  baht  is  consistent 
with  a “massive  Improve- 
ment” in  foe  country’s  cur- 
rent account,  but  that  was  not 
yet  happening  because  mar- 
ket confidence  has  not  yet 
been  restored.  It  mas  noted 
that  stability  returned  to  foe 
finanwAi  markets  much  more 
swiftly  after  foe  Mexican  cri- 
sis at  the  end  of  1994. 

The  fond  yesterday  gener- 
ally welcomed  steps  taken  by 
Indonesia  to  cut  infrastruc- 
ture spending  in  an  effort  to 
stabilise  pressure  on  the 
rupiah,  which  lost  a further 
L4  per  cent  of  its  value.  How- 
ever, foe  decision  to  focus 
some  of  the  cuts  on  invest- 
ment projects  such  as  electr- 
city  supply,  rather  than  softer 
targets  such  as  the  military, 
has  not  impressed  officials. 


World  Bank  rejig 
off  to  fast  start 


AleocBnimmer 


THE  president  of  the 
World  Bank.  James  Wol- 
fensohn,  is  to  tell  finance 
ministers  gathering  this 
weekend  that  his  costly  re- 
vamp of  the  bank  is  off  to  a 
test  start  with  large-scale  de- 
centralisation of  operations. 

Since  the  reorganisation 
was  launched  in  June,  some 
31  lending  and  advice  pro- 
grammes for  developing 
countries  have  been  moved 
out  of  the  Washington  head- 
quarters into  foe  field  as  part 
of  foe  effort  to  bring  foe  bank 
closer  to  Its  clients. 

It  now  has  regional  or 
country  offices  in  almost  ev- 
ery critical  region  of  foe 
world  from  east  Asia,  to  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
and  Russia. 

The  bank  reorganisation 
known  as  tbe  “strategic  com- 
pact” has  been  enormously 
contentious  because  of  its 
three-year  cost  of  5250  mil- 
lion. excluding  redundancies, 
which  will  add  a farther 


News  in  brief 


$60  million  to  foe  bill  in  the 
current  year.  '. 

The  expense  of  foe  exercise 
angered  several  shareholders 
from  foe  industrial  countries. 
To  win  political  support.  Mr 
Wolffensohn  has  agreed  to  pro- 
vide regular  reports  to  the 
leading  industrial  countries 
on  progress  of  the  compact. 

In  the  first  of  these  reports. 
Mr  Wolfensohn  will  claim  his 
reorganisation  already  has 
reached  ter  beyond  expecta- 
tions and  will  deliver  lower 
costs  and  greater  effective- 
ness at  foe  bank-  The  compact 
contains  a series  of  "perfor- 
mance targets"  on  which  the 
president  has  undertaken  to 
report  to  finance  ministers 
every  six  months. 

The  decentralisation  of  foe 
bank’s  operations  is  designed 
to  make  the  bank  more  rele- 
vant to  its  clients  in  develop- 
ing countries  at  a time  when 
expertise  and  assistance  on 
reforming  banking  systems, 
poverty  alleviation  and  clean- 
ing up  government  have  be- 
come as  important  as  its  lend- 
ing activities. 


Fuel  poverty  rises 
after  privatisation 

EVIDENCE  of  growing  fuel  poverty  came  yesterday  with  fig- 
ures showing  that  foe  number  ofhousebolds  using  pre-payment 
meters  to  meet  electricity  bills  has  almost  doubled  in  foe  seven 
years  since  privatisation. 

Figures  from  Offer,  foe  electricity  watchdog,  show  the  num- 
ber of  customers  pre-paying — mostly  low-income  households 
— has  risen  from  1.8  million  in  1990/91  to  3.6  million  now.  In  foe 
past  year  alone  it  has  risen  by  7 percent  Scottish  Power,  which 
serves  southern  and  central  Scotland,  has  the  most  such  cus- 
tomers, followed  by  foe  Merseyside  and  North  Wales  company 
Manweb,  and  London.  — Simon  Beauis 


Dublin  windfall  planned 

ABOUT 220,000 customers  ofFirst  National,  the  Irish  Republic’s 

biggest  bufldingsociety,  are  in  llnefor  windtells  after  it  confirmed 
plans  to  float  an  stock  markets  In  Dublin  and  London. 

First  National  members  will  be  asked  to  vote  op  conversion  at  a 
date  to  be  announced.  The  society  has  assets  of  IrE4 .4  b illion 
(£4.6  billion)  and  79  brandies  in  the  Republic  plus  one  each  in 
Belfest  and  Epsom,  Surrey. — Richard  Miles 


Spruce-up  pays  off 

SAVOY  Group  said  yesterday  that  London’s  booming  hotels 
sector  and  rcfortJisbmeuts  helped  raise  first  half  pre-tax  profits 

ftrrrnfc4_3  mflUnntng?  amflUnn 

Savoy,  which  also  owns  foe  Berkeley,  Cteridge’s  and  the  Con- 
naught, saM  occupancy  of  available  rooms  had  risen  to  EB  per 
cent  The  group,  in  which  Granada  holds  a near-70  per  cent  stake, 
reported  a sharp  improvement  in  profit  margins.— Ian  King 


Talks  go  astray 

MERGER  talks  between  TraffiemasCer,  which  makes  vehicle 
navigation  systems,  and Tracker  Network,  its  smaller  rival  have 

couapsea.  Shares  In  both  companies  fel  after  they  said  they  had 

been  unable  to  agree  on  a price.  Tracker  produces  vehicle  track- 
lng  systems  used  mainly  by  foe  police. — lan  King 


Local  call 

ATLANTIC Teteoom,  foe  Scottish-based  phone  business,  has 
extended  its  loealcaE  area  to  include  London  less  than  a week 
after foe  devolution  vote.  — Nicholas  Bannister 


■ 
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Racing 

Swain  on 
course  to 
boost  Arc 
chances 


Ctwfs  Hawkins 


SWAIN  is  the  star  at- 
traction on  a good 
quality  card  at  New- 
bury this  afternoon  when 
the  King  George  winner 
has  his  winding-up  race  for 
the  Prix  de  I'Arc  de 
Trlomphe. 

Only  five  go  to  post,  in- 
cluding his  pacemaker  Sun- 
beam Dance,  in  the  Double- 
print  Arc  Trial  and  it  will 
be  a shock  if  he  Calls. 

Stamina  was  the  major 
requisite  in  soft  ground  at 
Ascot  in  July  when  Swain 
stayed  on  strongly  to  beat 
Pilsudski  and  Helissio.  In 
-similar  conditions  he 
would  have  a good  chance 
in  the  Arc,  for  which  he  is 
currently  quoted  at  7-1,  but 
he  was  made  to  look  one 
paced  by  Helissio  last  year 
when  finishing  fourth. 

Clerkenwell  and  Arabian 
Story,  both  entered  for  the 
Melbourne  Cup,  are  Inter- 
esting rivals  today.  Of  the 
pair  Arabian  Story  will  be 
much  better  suited  by  the 
trip  of  a mile  and  three  _fur- 
longs,  but  Clerkenwell, 
who  won  last  year’s  Ebor 
Handicap,  stays  well  and  is 
being  trained  specifically 
for  the  Melbourne  Cup. 

It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
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Classic  look . . . Entrepreneur,  with  Mtchaal  Ktnane  up,  pleased  trainer  Michael  Mrmfa  in  a wwfcmnt  at  Awnt  yiwtwHay 


stand  trainer  Michael 
Stoote’s  thinking  and  thi« 
lightly  raced,  progressive 
four-year-old  would  seem 
to  have  the  tight  creden- 
tials for  the  race,  in  rinding 
a lightweight.  Hill’s  will  be 
happy  to  accommodate  any- 
one interested  at  12-1. 

The  Dubai  Airport  World 
Trophy,  carrying  £50,000 
added  money,  appears-  to 
give  the  well-drawn  Boltin 


Joanne  (3J.0)  an  excellent 
chance  of  following  up  her 
'victory  at  Doncaster  last 
week. 

- BoDin  Joanne  had  been 
running  well  over  six  fur- 
longs, but  switching  to  the 
nuxdnxunt  trip  last  week 


seemed  to  suit  her  and  she 
broke  the  track  record  in 
beating  Almaty  by  a com- 
fortable length  and  a half. 
There  is  another  Mg  prize 


on  offer  for  the  Dubai  Duty 
Free  Cup  In  which  Bint  Al- 
baadiya  (3.40)  puts  her  un- 
beaten record  on  the  line. 
This  is  her  toughest  task 
yet  and  her  first  attempt  at 
seven  furlongs,  bnt  her 
breeding  (Golden  Fleece  is 
her  maternal  grandsire) 
and  manner  of  running 
suggest  she  should  not  be 
unduly  troubled. 

Entrepreneur,  with 


Michael  Klnane  in  the  sad- 
dle, worked  impressively 
over  one  mile  at  Ascot  yes- 
terday and  will  run  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  H Stakes 
there  on  Saturday  week. 

Michael  Stoute’s  colt, 
who  was  oods-an  but  only 
fourth  In  the  Derby  after 
his  impressive  2,000  Guin- 
eas victory,  worked  with 
two  stable  companions  and 
came  from  last  to  first  in 


' PHOTO:  MARTYN  HAYHOW 

the  home  straight  to  finish 
10  lengths  clear. 

Stoute  said:  “He  needed  a 
change.  He  has  spent  a lot 
of  time  in  Newmarket  since 
the  Derby  and  I am  pleased 
with  him  and  we  will  be 
coming  back  to  Ascot  on 
Saturday  week.” 

Kin  an  e added:  “I  was 
very  happy  with  that.  He 
stretched  out  really  well  in 
the  last  furlong.” 


Golf 


Martin  casts 
long  shadow 


DavM  Davies  hi  Meriden 


IGUEL  Angel  Martin 
will  not  be  playing  in 
the  Ryder  Cup  but  his 
absence  loomed  large 
the  Fbrest  of  Arden  dub 
yesterday  as  the  players  of 
the  European  Tour  prepared 
for  the  British  Masters. 

This  week's  tournament, 
sponsored  by  One20ne,  is  the 
last  before  the  Cup  starts  a 
week  tomorrow  and  even 
though  Martin  has  had  to 
withdraw,  his  injured  wrist 
having  not  healed  suffi- 
ciently, there  are  still  those 
who  believe  he  has  been 
treated  shabbily. 

The  Ryder  Cup  committee 
has  been  condemned  for  en- 
suring that  a fit  and  fully  pre- 
pared team  pitches  up  at  Val- 
derrama  on  Monday,  while 
the  man  who  threatened  that 
by  insisting  he  had  the  right 
to  turn  up  on  September  26 
and  decide  only  then  whether 
he  was  fit,  has  been  given  a 
sympathetic  hearing. 

Yesterday  Sandy  Lyle,  who 
in  1989  acted  as  honourably  as 
a golfer  could  by  withdrawing 
Gram  the  Ryder  Cup  team  be- 
cause he  bad  totally  lost  his 
game,  offered  some  sensible 
words  on  the  subject  “I  Seel 
for  Miguel,"  he  said,  “but 
sometimes  you've  got  to  think 
about  the  team. 

“Tony  Jacklin  wanted  me 
to  play  in  '89  but  my  confi- 


dence and  morale  were  down 
at  the  time.  I gave  myself  two 
weeks  to  get  it  together  and 
Instead  1 went  from  bad  to 
worse.  So  I phoned  him  and 
fold  him  1 could  not  be  one  of 
his  picks.  It  was  bad  enough 
playing  badly  for  myself;  It 
would  have  been  that  much 
harder  doing  it  In  a team.” 

Lyle,  of  course,  bad  played 
in  five  Ryder  Cups  by  then 
and  knew  about  team  spirit, 
something  so  for  denied  to 
Martin  and  most  of  the  play- 
ers who  support  him. 

Mark  James,  a veteran  of 
seven  Ryder  Cups  and  the 
chairman  of  the  tournament 
committee,  was  another  who. 
though  sorry  for  the  Span- 
iard, knew  something  hurt  to 
be  done.  ‘T  don’t  think  it’s  un- 
reasonable,” he  said,  “when 
someone  has  been  out  of  the 
game  for  ages,  to  subject  than 
to  a fitness  test  somewhere 
along  the  line.” 

James  is  going  to  be  “a  pair 
of  ears  and  eyes”  for  Seve 
[Ballesteros]  at  the  Ryder 
Cup.  He,  along  with  Miguel 
Angel  Jimenez  and  Tommy 
Horton  will  act  as  assessors, 
watching  the  players  that  Bal- 
lesteros. the  European  cap- 
tain, cannot. 

James  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  that,  as  a phleg- 
matic Englishman,  he  might 
have  to  “rein  Seve  in".  “No," 
he  said.  Asked  whether  he 
thought  he  could  his  reply 
was  emphatic:  “No.” 
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FRANKIE  DETTORI  took  his 
score  to  141  when  landing  a 
double  on  Setteen  and  Irish 
Light  at  Sandown  yesterday 
and  is  now  seven  behind 
Kieren  Fallon,  who  had  a soli- 
tary success  at  Yarmouth. 

Only  professionals  pre- 
pared to  buy  money  would 
have  been  interested  In  Set- 
teen’s  price  of  2-9  and  the  colt 
| justified  the  price  with  an 
unextended  win. 

Setteen  is  regarded  as  a po- 
tential Derby  colt  by  Michael 
Jarvis,  who  rates  Carroll 
House  and  Beldale  Flutter  the 
best  he  has  trained  during  a 
career  in  which  he  has  sent 
out  988  winners. 

SANDOWN 

AM  (M  stray  1,  AHUM  M,  T Sprafce 
(4-1  K-faw];  S,  Itamftmv  (14-1}.-  *,  CaN  To 
Onhr  (4-1  ]Hawj  14  ran  X IX  (B  Palling} 
Tout  ESSO;  £1.60.  E2J0.  C1.7a  Dual  F: 
SZTSL  Trta  ttua  CSF:  £55.85.  NR:  Blua 
Shadow,  Form  AiLasl 

a-M  Ciwii4vda)ii,i(w,  RWite  (ii-aj: 

a,  falaw  [8-1K  «,  Ora»d  Caanb  (13-2). 
9-15  tav  Red  Rabbit  5 ran  2X,  3.  (Major  W 
Ham]  Tora  EaBO;  C2.1D.  £2.60.  Dual  F: 

Cl  IDO.  CSF;  C32.69  

xao  (1m  14ydti)i  1 , saimfa  L Dottori 
(2-8tev):a,Saltrwal  w(5-1):a.*iooora 
«•■■■  (ia-1).  4 ran  3. 5.  (M  Jarvis)  Tore: 
£1  JO.  Dual  F:  £1 JP.  CSF:  El  jB3. 

1H  *»»  16yd»Jr  8.  MYTTON*  WC- 
TAKfa  P Roberta  (12-1);  a,  Tsffs  W«a 
(9-1);  3.  Orat*  «*>•  (25-U  *.  fa*- 
baran  Star  (11-1).  5-1  1«v  Dummar  Soil 
Tima.  IB  ran  1,  1&  >uL  (A  BaUay)  Tola: 
£2220:  £4.40.  C2S0.  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £174.40. 
Trio:  £1094.40  - part  won.  CSF:  £82.12. 
i Trl  case  £2271.73 

4H  (Ira  I4yria)i  1,  BOSH  UOHT.  L 
Dottorl  (1  l-4fa  v);  % Itawaia  Haras  ( 13-2);  3, 
rattea  (10-1).  8 ran  IX  X (M  Stauta)  Tote: 
£330:  £im  £160,  £273  Dual  F:  £16X3 
Trio:  £181.13  CSF:  £1 237.  Trl  cast  C13324. 
4UM  (MSfAJil,  PJUUD  BLANCO,  Candy 
Morris  (9-2):  a.  Hyp«  fawn  (1S-1):  »> 


i (33-1 L 6-«  lav  Vantura 
1 1.  (G  L Mocuo)  Tone 


CapUalM.  20  ran  IX 
£5-40;  £223  C3J3  »A3  Dual  Ft  £2333 
Trio:  CI94J0.  CSF:  C4SMJB. 

SJCS  (1m  Sf):  1,  VBtOMCA  FRANCO, 
Dana  O'Neill  (14-1):  a,  Oalapteo  (3-1);  a. 


(S-1  Fav).  M ran  Nfc.  1.  (P  Hedger) 
TotK  £3400:  £303  £243  C1A3  Dual  F; 
C43JXL  Trkc  %5323  CSF:  £8316.  Trlcaat 
£22358.  NR:  Keen  Water*.  Tawafak. 
MCKFOti  C2BJ353)  - pan  won.  Pool  ol 
£22797.94  earned  torward  to  Nawbury 
today. 

PUCffOTI  £754S3  QUADPOTi  £85-83 
BEVERLEY 

aJKS  (Tl  IDOydaH  1,  MOOMUBHT  PUT, 

J Fortune  (ii-l):  & Bfaafafay  (8-1):  3, 
Tom  19-2  tav);  4,  Bint  Nadia  je-l).  17  ran 
ac.  u.  ( J FHzOaraM  Tola:  £2360:  £4.40. 
£240,  n SSL  Dual  F:  C1B303  Trio:  £280.43 
CSF:  £8337.  Trfcast  £44356. 

C7f 


P Havlte  (4-6  lav);  2,  Lang  I 
[9-1);  a,  BIh  Zola  (7-1).  IB  ran  3 2X  [P 
Chappla-Hyam)  Tout  Ei  ftct  ci  70,  C3J3 
£1S3  Dual  F;  £11.80.  Trio:  £2340.  CSF: 
£9  SB.  NR:  Cl  Mil  Malle. 

MO  (1m  1 0Oydak  1 , aURO  SC  Vnc^  K 
Darloy  (8-2  tav);  2,ra>idwa  (14-1):  3,  Java 
M (10-1);  4,  Polar  Praanaat  (11-2).  IB 
ran  Slid.  IX  [TEasiarfay]  Tata:  £5.20:  £1.53 
£4.90.  £200.  Dual  F:  £7753  Trta  £31 7m 
CSF:  £7358.  Trfcast  £607.83. 

4JM>  (Sl)l  1,  LORD  UEUTHNANT,  A Cul- 
luna  (12-1);  3 Emah  Stekaa  3, 
Octette  (6-4  tav).  16  ran  Ut  X (M  Ball)  Tora 
£3283  £5.40.  £im  £1.50.  Dual  F:  £34.40. 
Trta  £3213  CSF:  E33B4.  NR:  Anatand. 
Chieftain.  Rule  4,  deduction  Go  In  C. 

4AB  fry  lOOyitefa  1 , ALBORADA.  G Dui- 
II aid  (2-5  lav);  a,  Md  (7-1);  3.  Saniar 
(9-1).  9 ran  3 IX  |S1r  Mara  Prascon)  Tot* 
etm;  £1.13  £223  £1 A0.  Dial  F:  £4JM.  Trio; 
£303  CSF:  £4^7. 

&M(iiaM»Byra)i1.C4MF«BFXJ 
Fortune  (B-4  tav):  a.  Ee—iuts  (11-2):  t, 
angnalmi  (11-3).  13  ran  IX  2 (4  FKzQm- 
ald)  Tot*  E283  £1.73  £im.  £233  Dual  F: 
£7.13  Trta  £9.73  CSF:  C13J3  Tricatt 
£5953  (A:  Bally  Wonder,  raster  Aapecta 
OM  (MU  1,  OHAina  (S  WNtwortn)  (7-2): 
a.  At  lag*  (7-2);  S*  Darti  Sh  (Q  Hind) 
[7-4  tav).  ie  ran.  ii.  XL  (A  Stewart)  Tote: 
Mm  £1 .73  £203 £1.20.  Dual  F:£7h3  Trto: 
E3.83  CSF:  CM48.NR:  BantRolwand. 
mb  (7f  iooyra>  t,  scan-  op  suc- 
cess, K Corley  (7-4  jV4«v):  2,  Slaiaalr 
(7-4  H-tetf):  3,  Ktagdom  Owe—  (33-1).  9 
ran.  IX  8.  M Sioute.  IWw  E273  ram,  £1.13 
£373 Dual  F:  £233 Trta  £7340.  CSF:  MJ>1 . 
PLAcvonram.  MMDPorn  ram. 

YARMOUTH 

UB  (1m  2f  X1yds>  i,  aupnow 
SOUND,  a Barctwen  (4-l);  S,  mat  Knap- 
par(7-g|Hav);  S.  SaavTawg  (7-21Mav).B 
ran  IX  X (P  Harris)  Tote:  C4JQ;  £1 J3  £1 .33 
£143  Dual  F:  CBM  Trta  £10.93  CSF: 
£1207.  Trlcaat  £47.83  NR:  Harr  Trigger. 
2J3  <1m  Sf  11ytia)>  1,  PBOAOUS  DAY, 
R Cochrane  (B-2); «.  nataalhaaHy  (15-6 
lav);  S.  Quart arateff  (B-1).  15  ran  Slid.  «. 
(Mlaa  A EioWrlcoa)  Tor*  £340:  £1  S3  £1 53 
£213  Dual  F:  £4.72  Trta  £1223  CSF: 

cum. 

xiO{mayra)ii,aYaciux  rvim,  k 
Falkxi  ni-2|Mav]:2,te-lifla{8-1):3,To<t- 
ioore  RMan  (10-1).  1 1-2  JHav  Satey  Ana 
14  ran  Nk.  3.  (O  Houma)  Ton:  £313  £210. 
£293  £3.13  Dual  F:  £2700.  Trio:  £107.73 
CSF:  £4343  Trlcaat  £41323  NFt  Alfaflaal. 
240  (8f  3yds)t  1 , MARCH  STAR,  S Sand- 
ers (14-1):  *,  Sure*  (11-8  Tnv);  S,  Daobte 
Splaatfam  (10-1).  S ran  X IX  (J  Toller) 
Tot*  £1380;  £310,  £143  Dual  F.  £2363 
CSF:  £3144. 

4.1S  (Sf  3yda»1,  MADAM  CLAUDE,  S 

Eondare  (11-1 1;2.  Qponlae  Moot  (1-3  fnv): 

a,  mmtrn  iMte  (9-1).  B ran  Hd,  hd.  (J  Toller) 
Tote:  C703.C1.4O.ram  £223  Dual  F:  £4®. 
CSF:  £14.17. 

4-46  (7f  Syria*  1,  LUNCH  PARTY,  Iona 
Wanda  (3-1  JHav):  a.  Axeman  (SO-1):  a, 
Marmramln  (7-1):  4,  SamSeSHa  (3-1 
JMbv)  18  ran  Hd,  nk.  ImL  (D  Ntchotto)  Tow 
£363  £2-50,  cam.  £240  Dual  ft  £87.73 
Trta  £238.73  CSF:  £81.80.  Tricaat  £336.63 
NR:  Palisander 

B.1B  (Tf  Syria)i  1,  MAUOHTY  BUJR,  R 
Cochrane  (9-D:  a.  artenh,(M  tav):  a, 
HWnvayinan  (6-2).  9 ran  3 IX  (Saeed  bln 
Suroor)  Tote:  £313  £1.43  £1.10.  £1.13  Dual 
F:  £8.10.  Trta  £0.03  CSF:  C14JS. 
PLACNPOTinSm. 

CHIADPOTi  rasixi. 
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Ryder  Cup 

26th-28th  September 

exclusively  live 

For  easy  installation  call 

0990  97  97  97 

Don't  miss  the  cut 
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^^otball:  Champions  League 


The  GuartSan  Thursday  September  18 1997 


Evans 


B:  FC  Kosice  0,  Manchester  United  3 

Cole  helps  Reds  tame  Orange  Tigers  fears 


BnMUcffylnKMlea 


m H|  AN  CHESTER 
MB  BH  United  subdued 
IMB  the  Orange 

■ ■ Tigers  of  Kosice 

*■  ™ ■last  night  with- 
out really  needing  to  resort  to 
8 whip  and  a Idfrtwn  chair. 

Goals  from  two  defenders. 
Denis  Irwin's  first  for  more 
tdau  a year  and  Hpnnfrig 
Berg's  first  since  joining 
United  from  Blackburn 
Rovers,  and  a third  from 
dose-range  from  Andy  Cole 
two  minutes  from  time 
Drought  them  a comfortable 
victory  which  will  have 
settled  a few  naves  for  the 
stiffer  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

- In  their  opening  Champi- 
ons League  game  a year  ear- 
lier United  had  found  them- 
selves up  against  Juventus  In 
Turin  and  had  bean  overawed 
by  both  the  opposition  mm 
the  surroundings.  At  least 
there  was  no  danger  of  Alex 
Ferguson’s  players  being  awe- 
struck last  night 
The  neat  but  small  Lokotno- 
tiva  Stadium,  to  where  the 
match  had  been  switched  be- 
cause Kosice's  own  ground 
was  being  refurbished,  was 
hardly  the  Stadlo  Dene  Alpi 
and  the  Slovakian  champions 
were  not  exactly  Juventus, 
who  will  be  visiting  Old  Traf- 
ford  in  a fortnight’s  time.  Un- 
ited's principal  concern  was 
that  they  did  not  know  quite 
what  to  expect  from  a team 
new  to  this  level  of  European 
competition. 

Just  in  case,  Ferguson 
adopted  a similar  pattern  of 
approach  to  some  of  Manches- 
ter United's  other  away 
games  in  the  Champions 
League.  Karel  Poborsky  and 
Paul  Scholes  were  tucked  in 
behind  Cole,  giving  United 
the  chance  to  defend  from  the 
front  and  present  Kosice  with 
plenty  of  bodies  In  mtdfipiri 
when  they  tried  to 
counterattack. 

In  this  situation  the  flanks 
offered  the  Slovakian  side  the 
most  likely  avenues  of  ap- 
proach. a point  demonstrated 
in  the  eighth  minute  when 
Vladislav  Zvara  and  Ivan  Ko- 
zak combined  to  turn  United 
on  the  right  From  Kozak's 
pass  Jozef  Kozlej  produced  a 
snap  shot  that  Peter  Schmei- 
chel  just  saw  in  time  before 
the  ball  could  sneak  between 
his  legs. 

Kozlej  had  proved  himself  a 
threat  in  the  air  in  the  open- 
ing minute  when  a looping 


header  sailed  wide  with 
Schmeichel  caught  out  of  po- 
sition. Yet  as  Roy  Keane,  who 
will  be  even  more  crucial  to 
United  in  this  campaign, 
began  to  take  command  of  the 
game  between  the  penalty 

areas  so  Kosice  had.  difficulty 
keeping  possession  long 
enough  to  open  up  the  wings. 

The  danger  remained,  how- 
ever. Just  past  the  quarter 
hour,  from  Zvara’ s centre, 
Kozlej  managed  to  squeeze  In 
front  of  Gary  Pallister  as  the 
ball  drifted  into  the  goal- 
mouth. Fortunately  for 
United,  the  Slovakian  striker 
felled  to  make  contact 

The  Slovakians’  football 
remained  quick-witted  and 
inventive  but  as  Keane  and 
Beckham  began  to  move  for- 
ward more  and  stay  in 
attacks  for  a greater  length  of , 
time  so  a sense  of  unease 
began  to  become  evidence 
among  Kosice’s  defenders.  i 

A minute  before  the  half- 
hour  they  were  undone  by  an  | 
opposing  defender,  Irwin,  as 
United  took  the  lead.  Irwin’s  , 
pass  began  a move  which  saw  | 
Scholes  play  the  hall  up  to 
Cole,  who  had  his  back  to  the 
defence  and  straggled  to  turn 
for  a shot 

Nevertheless  Cole  kept  his 
head  and  reserved  Ms  op- 
tions, spotted  Irwin  stealing 
in  on  the  left,  and  laid  the  ball 
into  the  path  of  the  Irishman 
who  from  a narrow  angle 
scored  between  the  legs  of  La- 
dislav  Molnar,  Kosice's  37- 
year-old  goalkeeper. 

Manchester  United  should 
have  settled  the  contest  be- 
fore the  game  was  an  hour 
old.  Two  chances  fell  to  Cole. 
He  missed  both. 

After  53  minutes  Scholes 
met  a low  centre  from  Po- 
borsky with  a shot  which 
rebounded  from  the  foot  of 
the  for  post  and  came  back  to 
Cole,  who  sliced  the  ball  wide 
of  an  inviting  net  Three  min- 
utes later  Poborsky  and  Beck- 
ham combined  to  leave  Cole 
with  only  Molnar  to  beat,  but 
the  goalkeeper  managed  to 
push  his  shot  wide. 

No  matter.  In  the  61st  min- 
ute Beckham's  swerving  free- 
kick,  while  it  eluded  Cole  in 
the  goalmouth,  eventually 
found  its  way  to  Henning 
Berg,  whose  shot  at  the  for 
post  left  nothing  to  chance. 

Kwtoa  (3-5-2K  Molnar:  Samonlk.  Taluk. 
Krai;  Kozak.  SotIc,  s pilar.  Zvara.  Janecko: 
LJubanridl  (Rusnok.  h-0-  KorioJ. 

Maeulieatoi  Unfed  [44-2):  Sctimetcnei: 

Q NovOo,  Boro.  PaMMlBV,  Irwin;  Beckham, 
Koano.  Bun.  sclurim  Poborsky.  Cole. 
IM—  L Sum) an  (Sweden). 


Finding  his  range . . . the  Czech  Karel  Poborsky  fires  in  a shot  in  the  Lokomotiva  Stadium  last  night 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ROSS  KJW/URD 


Juventus  hit  five  as  Del  Piero  and  Inzaghi  spark 


JUVENTUS,  who  meet 
Manchester  United  at 
Old  Trafiord  in  a fort- 
night, opened  their  cam- 
paign with  a 5-1  win  over 
Feyenoord  in  Turin,  despite 
having  Angelo  Di  Livio  sent 
off  in  the  second  half  for 
handling  on  the  line. 

Juve's  new  striking  part- 
nership of  Alessandro  Del 


Piero  and  Filippo  Tnmghi 
proved  too  potent  for  the 
Dutch  side.  Del  Piero 
started  the  ball  rolling  In 
the  third  minute  and  added 
a penalty  soon  afterwards. 
Inzaghi.  signed  for  £8.5  mil- , 
lion  from  Atlanta  in  the 
summer,  then  struck  in  the 
84th  minute.  I 

After  Jean-Panl  Van  Gas- 


tei  had  cut  the  deficit  from 
the  penalty  spot  in  the  57th 
minute,  the  French  interna- 
tional midfielder  Zinedine 
Zidane  and  Alessandro  Bir- : 
indelll  completed  the  rout,  i 
Dynamo  Kiev  posted  a , 
warning  to  Newcastle,  who  1 
travel  to  Ukraine  In  two 
weeks,  with  a 3-1  win  over 
the  Dutch  champions  PSV 


in  Eindhoven.  Yuri  Maxi- 
mov opened  the  visitors  ac- 
count in  the  83rd  minute 
and,  after  Wim  Jonk  had 
put  PSV  level  before  the 
break,  Sergei  Rebrov  | 
restored  their  lead  soon  j 
after  the  restart  and  An- 
driy  Shevchenko  added  the  . 
third  in  the  final  minute, 
ha  Group  A,  a smart  piece 


of  finishing  from  Stephane 
Chapndsat  ensured  that  Bor- 

maria  Tkirtwinnii  rmuW»  a wiw- 

ning  start  to  their  defence  of 
the  trophy  against  Galota- 
saray  in  Turkey.  The  Swiss 
international  scored  the  only 
goal  of  the  game  in  the  73rd 
m'mnhi,  seizing  on  a defen- 
sive mistake  and  advancing 
to  fire  home  a right-foot  shot- 


Scots  ‘still  trail 
English  sides’ 


Gullit  regime  Coca-Cola  Cup,  second  round,  first  leg:  Tottenham  Hotspur  3,  Carlisle  United  2 

from  new  test  Mahom  helps  Spurs  save  face 


Don  Beet 

LEX  GOLD,  the  Hiber- 
nian chairman  hoping  to 
lead  Scottish  football’s 
revamp,  said  yesterday  that 
the  CeUic-LiverpooL  Uefa  Cup 
tie  on  Tuesday  “could  be  a 
sign  of  things  to  come.” 

Gold,  spokesman  for  the 
proposed  breakaway  Premier 
League,  revealed  that  a Brit- 
ish Cup  would  be  high  on  the 
agenda  once  the  new  set-up 
north  of  the  border  was 
established. 

He  sees  such  a tournament 
as  an  integral  part  of  reform 
but  warned  that  a gap 
remains  between  the  leagues 
in  Scotland  and  England.  "It 
was  encouraging  to  see  Celtic 
push  Liverpool  so  dose.”  he 
said.  “But  I think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  we  are  as 
strong  as  English  sides.” 

The  Middlesbrough  man- 
ager Bryan  Robson  has  prom- 
ised a statement  today  about 
the  future  of  Fabrizio  Ravan- 
efli.  He  will  almost  certainly 
outline  a cut-price  deal  to  end 
the  embarrassment  the  Italy 
striker  has  heaped  on  the 
club  since  he  arrived  15 
months  ago. 

Boro  have  been  in  touch 
with  Newcastle,  Manchester 
United,  Borussia  Dortmund 
and  Milan  In  an  effort  to  un- 
load RavaneUL  They  had  in- 
sisted on  £7J>  million  For  him 


but  there  were  no  takers  and 
now  they  seem  ready  to  cut 
their  losses. 

Birmingham's  Welsh  inter- 
national winger  Jason  Bowen 
is  set  to  sign  a three-year  con- 
tract with  Southampton  after 
impressing  the  manager  Dave 
Jones  during  a month  on  loan 
at  The  DelL  The  winger,  who 
will  cost  £550,000,  has  not 
played  for  Birmingham  this 
season  after  being  told  by  the 
manager  Trevor  Francis  that 
he  did  not  figure  in  his  plans. 

Jones,  who  is  also  lining  up 
a £300,000  bid  for  the  Norwe- 
gian central  defender  Bent 
Inge  Johnsen  from  fiodo 
Glint,  may  have  to  manage 
for  up  to  six  weeks  without 
the  striker  Egil  Ostenstad, 
who  is  believed  to  need  ankle 
surgery. 

Portsmouth's  John  Detrain. 
Martin  Allen,  Aaron  Flaha- 
van  and  Lee  Russell  have 
been  disciplined  by  the  club 
after  police  were  called  when 
they  were  elected  from  a bar 
in  Fareham  early  yesterday. 

England  remain  seventh  in 
the  latest  Fife  world  rank- 
ings, still  topped  by  Brazil. 
Germany  have  moved  up  to 
second  place.  Romania  are 
third  and  Italy  have  slipped  to 
five  places  below  England. 

Scotland  lie  27th,  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  42nd  and 
Northern  Ireland  72nd.  Wales 
have  tumbled  18  places  this 
year  and  are  ranked  98th. 


Martin  Thorpe 

FOR  resurgent  Chelsea, 
tonight  is  about  swapping 
yardsticks.  Having  measured 
up  well  on  the  Premiership 
scale  this  season,  Ruud  Gul- 
lit's New  Model  Army  will 
now  be  judged  by  European  | 
standards  — although  not 
those  offered  by  the  best  i 
teams  on  the  continent,  for 
they  are  largely  to  be  found  in 
the  other  two  European  I 
competitions. 

But  the  Cup  Winners’  Cup  I 
experience  should  still  pro- 
vide a worthwhile  measure  of 
the  team’s  progress  under 
Gullit.  “We  have  to  be  aware 
Europe  is  totally  different  to 
playing  in  the  Premiership," 
be  said.  "You  win  through 
tactics  and  technique,  not 
strength  and  power." 

Chelsea's  first-round  oppo- 
nents Slovan  Bratislava  look 
a pushover  on  paper,  having 
lost  many  of  their  best  play- 
ers after  a cash  crisis  last  sea- 
son. They  did  however  retain 
the  Impressive  midfielder 
Robert  Tomaschek,  the  only 
international  in  the  side. 

Chelsea  will  almost  cer- 
tainly recall  the  two  Italians 
Roberto  Di  Matteo  and  Gian- 
franco Zola  after  they  were 
rested  against  Crystal  Palace 
on  Saturday.  Gianluca  VlaDi 
is  doubtful  with  a thigh 
twinge  while  Frank  Sinclair 
and  Graeme  Le  Saux  are 
suspended. 


Jeremy  Alexander 

MICHAEL  Knighton's 
formula  continues  to 
work  for  Carlisle. 
Having  dispensed  with  Mer- 
vyn  Day  last  week  — "I  never 
did  believe  in  managers"  — he 
stuck  to  his  4-3-3  against  Tot- 
tenham's 4-4-2  and  followed 
Saturday's  4-1  win  at 
Wycombe  with  a heartening 
result  at  White  Hart  Lane, 
where  Spurs  needed  two  late 
goals  for  victory.  Juggling  for- 
mations is  easier  flip"  balls. 


Spurs  fens  were  acutely 
aware  of  their  long  absence 
from  Europe.  They  have  gone 
too  long  without  flair  and 
flourish  and  badly  needed 
something  to  cheer.  They  got 
it  inside  a minute  when  the 
young  Irishman  Neale  Fenn, 
receiving  from  Jose  Domin- 
guez, side-footed  home. 

Gerry  Francis,  the  Spurs  I 
manager,  had  called  for  "a 
professional  Job".  He  looked  | 
as  if  he  might  get  a hatchet  i 
one.  By  half-time,  though,  the 
axe  was  in  the  other  hand. 

Far  from  being  dismayed  I 


Carlisle  settled.  Sol  Campbell 
had  already  desperately 
blocked  Gareth  McAllndon 
when,  in  the  40th  minute,  the 
same  player  emerged  from 
Gary  Mabbutfs  challenge  and 
crossed  for  Andy  Couzens  to 
deflect  in.  Four  minutes  later 
McAlindon  flicked  on  a clear- ! 
ance  and  Warren  AspinaD 
found  Ian  Walker  helpless. 

Spurs  inevitably  came  out 
frantically  from  half-time.  Al- 
lan Nielsen  saw  a swivelling 
volley  tripped  over  before 
skewing  wide  from  five  yards. 
But  Just  when  it  looked  as  If 


Carlisle  might  hold  out,  Ruel 
Fox  equalised  with  a 20-yard 
drive  and  this  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  Spurs'  third  when 
David  Ginola  at  last  crossed 
well  from  the  left  and  the  sub- 
stitute Paul  Mahom  headed 
home.  Even  so,  Francis  must 
he  hoping  Alan  Sugar  did  not 
hear  what  Knighton  said. 

Tottenham  HaUpv  (4-+-2)  Walker; 
Scales,  Campbell.  UabbutL  Edinburgh; 
Pax.  Nielsen.  Clemence.  Ginola; 
Dominguez.  Fane  (Mahom.  48). 

Cwfefe  United  (4-3-31  Calg:  Barr.  Vany. 
Pounewarchy.  Archdeacon:  Harrison 
tDobla.  69],  Protea.  Couzens:  Asptnall. 

Jansen.  McAllnOon. 

IHteaa  G Ashby  (Worcester). 


Blackburn  Rovers  6,  Preston  North  End  0 


Dahlin  double  keeps  Rovers  rolling 


Ian  Rom 

LIVERPOOL’S  manager 
Roy  Evans  yesterday 
took  time  off  from  as- 
sessing the  implications  of 
his  team’s  brush  with  defeat 
on  Tuesday  to  address  a more 
pressing  problem. 

As  the  Liverpool  back-room 
staff  pondered  the  drawn  Uefa 
Cup  first-round,  first-leg  tie 
against  Celtic  at  Farkhead, 
Evans  was  attempting  to  per- 
suade some  of  the  Merseyside 
club's  younger  players  to 

remain  at  Anfield. 

Fearful  that  Steve  McMana- 
man  might  set  a worrying 
trend  were  he  to  leave  Anfield 
in  1999  under  the  freedom  of 
contract  ruling,  Evans  has 
started  talks  with  Robbie 
Fowler,  Jamie  Redknapp, 
Michael  Owen  and  Rob  Jones 
about  contract  extensions. 
Fowler,  it  Is  believed,  will  be 
offered  a deal  which  would 
run  to  2005  and  net  Mm  about 
£10  million. 

With  players  guaranteed 
freedom  of  movement  within 
the  EU  when  their  contracts 
expire,  dubs  of  Liverpool's 
stature  who  buy  to  prosper 
rather  than  sell  to  survive 
must  shackle  their  more  cov- 
eted talent  in  golden  hand- 
cnffls  or  run  the  risk  of  losing 
a fortune. 

The  club  recently  agreed  to 
sell  MnManaman  to  Barce- 
lona but  the  deal  collapsed 
shortly  after  the  dubs  had 
agreed  a fee  of  £12  million. 
McManaman  has  been  offered 
a new,  extended  and  im- 
| proved  contract  by  Liverpool 
but  he  has  so  fiar  shown  no 
inclination  to  sign  it 
When  his  current  deal  runs 
out  in  18  months,  the  player 
who  scored  Liverpool's  spec- 
tacular last-minute  equaliser 
in  Scotland  on  Tuesday  will 
be  allowed  to  Join  a foreign 
dub  on  a free  transfer. 

Tuesday’s  curate’s  egg  of  a 
performance  against  Celtic 
left  Evans  conftased  and  con- 
cerned. "IF  we  perform  in  the 
second  leg  as  we  did  in  the 
first  we  could  go  out"  he 
said.  “It  was  like  two  sides  of 
a coin;  one  half  we  were  ter- 
rific, the  next  we  were  very 
poor  in  several  key 
departments." 


Derek  Potter  at  Ewood  Park 

PRESTON,  who  spent  a 
bank-stretching 
£1.7  million  on  new 
players  during  the  summer, 
lost  the  first  leg  of  their 
second  round  tie  here  but 
won  the  respect  of  their  af- 
fluent neighbours  last 
night 

After  scoring  18  in  their 
six  Premiership  games. 
Rovers  were  in  the  mood 
for  goals.  Martin  Da  hlln. 
the  Swede  signed  from 


Roma  for  £2  million,  scored 
twice,  his  second  In  the 
63rd  minute  rudely  shatter- 
ing an  impressive  spell  for 
the  visitors  inspired  by 
their  substitute  Jonathan 
Macken.  Kevin  Gallacher, 
Anders  Andersson  and  Lars 
Bobinen  added  further 
goals  late  on  to  seal  a 
comphrehensive  win. 

Six  players  were  rested 
or  on  the  sabs*  bench  after 
Blackburn’s  seven-goal 
frolic  against  Leeds  United 
on  Sunday.  And  with  five 
players  making  debuts,  it 


took  the  deposed  Premier- 
ship leaders  23  minutes  to 
make  an  impression  on 
their  second  division  oppo- 
nents, who  are  yet  to  win 
away. 

But  the  goal  was  worth 
the  wait,  Dahlin  scoring  his 
third  of  the  season  with  an  . 
overhead  kick  from  a ball 
by  one  of  the  “unknowns’’, , 
Damien  Duff. 

Dahlin  turned  provider 
three  minutes  later  when  ' 
Chris  Sutton  increased  the 
displeasure  of  the  Preston 
supporters  packed  in  the  I 


Darwen  End  with  his  ninth 
goal  of  a productive  season. 

Thereafter  Preston 
gained  strength  and  while 
David  Reeves  was  often  an 
isolated  figure  up  front, 
they  defended  with  grow- 
ing confidence,  Tuevo  Mol- 
lanen  making  a spectacular 
save  from  a Sutton  header. 

Btaefcbum  Bo»«n  (4-4>2)i  Flowers; 
Kanna,  T Pedersen.  Broomes,  Craft: 
Andarsson.  Bohlnen,  Sherwood.  Duth 
Dahlin.  Sutton. 

Prootoo  (5-t-ln  Mollanqn:  Parkinson. 
Jackson.  Gregan  Kidd.  Barrlck: 
Canwright  Ranhine.  Darby.  Ashcroft; 
Baevas. 

ttetemi  S Lodge  (Barnsley). 


Uefa  Cup 

O’Neill  plans 
all-out  attack 
on  Atletico 

RussoB  Thomas 

IF  LEICESTER  and  Atletico 
Madrid  fulfil  their  manag- 
ers’ positive  pledges,  Filbert 
Street  will  have  a European 
second  leg  to  savour  when 
Anglo-Spanish  hostilities 
resume  on  September  30. 

Martin  O’Neill's  European 
novices  hold  a potentially 
priceless  away  goal  from 
their  defeat  at  the  Vicente 
Calderon  Stadium  on  Tues- 
day but  Leicester’s  manager 
knowB  how  difficult  it  is  to 
negotiate  a return  game  after 
a 2-1  opening  scoreline. 

O ’Neill  wants  to  win  with- 
out "scrambling  through”  on 
the  back  of  that  away  goal 
"We  are  going  to  go  for  it,’’  he 
said,  “although  If  we  do  score 
in  the  90th  minute  you  won't 
mfi*h  me  complaining!" 

Antic  also  promised  an  of- 
fensive strategy.  “We  have 
been  on  target  In  16  of  our  last 
17  games."  he  said,  “and  m 
be  disappointed  if  we  don’t  hit 
the  net  in  two  weeks.” 

Given  the  firepower  of  his 
£50  million  team,  the  senti- 
ment senna  justified.  And 
Antic  has  the  resources  to 
stiffen  a defence  that  was  so 
casual  at  times  in  Madrid, 
they  virtually  invited  Ian 
Marshall’s  early  goal. 

A generation  of  Leicester 
fens  has  never  witnessed  a 
European  occasion  at  Filbert 
Street  They  can  will  the  ball 
Into  Atletico's  net,  according 
to  ONeilL  “Some  of  the  Ma- 
drid lads  , will  not  be  prepared 
for  what  Juninho  tells  them 
about  our  rickety  old  stand.” 


Sport  in  brief 

Sailing 

A writ  will  be  issued  to  pre- 
vent Nick  White,  the  former 
navigator  of  EF  Language, 
from  sailing  aboard  Ameri- 
ca's Challenge  In  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World  Race 
which  starts  in  Southampton 
on  Sunday,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 
White  left  the  EF  project  two 
weeks  ago  after  telling  his 
Skipper  Paul  Cayard  that  he 
was  burned-out  and  fed  up 
with  the  race. 

Cayard  accepted  his  resig- 
nation, but  asked  White  to 
stay  to  hand  over  the  complex 
electronic  equipment  to  his 
replacement  Mark  Ruddlger, 
who  was  already  due  to  sail 
on  the  boat  White  has  since 
joined  Ross  Field's  crew. 

Boxing 

Welshman  Steve  Robinson's 
WBO  Inter-Continental  feath- 


erweight title  fight  against 
South  Africa's  Andrew  Mata- 
bola  has  been  switched  from 
tomorrow  night  in  Southend 
to  Belfast  a week  on  Saturday. 
The  fight  replaces  a Common- 
wealth crulserweight  title 
fight  between  Darren  Corbett 
and  Birmingham's  Rob  Nor- 
ton,  postponed  when  the  Ul- 
sterman damaged  an  ankle. 

Athletics 

Scotland’s  Yvonne  Murray 
will  seek  medical  advice  be- 
fore confirming  her  entry  for 
the  BUPA  Great  South  Run 
cm  October  5.  The  Common- 
wealth 10,000m  cbamplon 
dropped  out  of  last  Sunday’s 
Great  North  Run  after  nine 
mites  with  food  poisoning. 

Equestrianism 

The  Horse  of  the  Year  Show 
at  Wembley  Arena,  in  danger 
of  being  dropped  two  months 
ago,  is  now  guaranteed  to 
begin  next  Wednesday,  orga- 
nisers confirmed  yesterday. 


Results 


Football 

UEFA  CHAMPIONS  LEAGUE 
Group  A 

Galetaaray  0.  Boruasm  Dortmund  1; 
Snorts  Prague  0.  Parma  0. 


Group B 
K KasIm  (DIO 


MPA  CWl  Hut  round,  fint  tegi  Vitoria 
Guhnaraoa  0.  Lodo  4;  Vitesse  Arnhem  2. 
Sporting  Braga  i: 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Second  round,  first  toq 


Mntenuhmn  (11  4 i 
Huflhtn  41 
Robinson  St 

Devlin  tT  (pen),  57 
nocfttwra  (?)  6 

Dshttn  2ft  54 

Sutton  29.  Gollaciwr  78 

Afldwswon  84.  Bobinen  89 


Stockport  (0)  1 
Angeil  90 


Man  IfM  (1)  3 
Irwin  39.  Bora  B0 
Coie  ea 


Juventus  5.  Foyenoora  i. 

Group  C 

Moment)*  (3  * Baroatotai  (01  a 

AaprlHn  22  low).  30. 48  Enrique  72 

W.274  Pi  go  88 

PSV  Einahovcn  1.  Dinamo  Kiev  3 

Group  D 

OtympaVos  1,  Porto  Ch  Heal  Madrid  4.  Ro- 
sonborq  BK  1 

Group  E 

ftavem  Munich  2.  Beoiuas  0 , Paris  31 
Gar  main  3.  IFK  Gothenburg  0. 

Group  F 

Boyar  LeiMfJuoon  I.  Ueras  3K  0. 


crteiMw  (1)  a. 
Grove*  17 
LMng«ane  rtf 
Leeds  (1)6 
Motor  BD  20 
HaseeibeMi  70  (pan) 
RibairafiO 
Mattel  Nentet  (01 0 
7.841 

Samteqptai  (1)  a 

Montaii  37 
Davies  00 
Evans  69 

Farm  1.  Fax  73 
Mahom  M 
19JS6 


SteM  Wed  (0)  O 

6,429 

Bristol  C (0)  8 
Goal  or  77 
8.806 

WefaMKOI-f 
SWnnoi  63 
Btoatfoni  ICQ  1 
Taylor  68 
HJB4 

Cm  tele  (2)3 
Couzena  40 
Adpffiftlf  46 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Division 


Chariton  (3)  4 
Mendenca  7,  22.  26 
CtMOfUo  64 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
CHALLENGE  CUP 
Semi-final 

Or  Morten  (0)  O Queen  of  Seteh  (1)  a 

1.732  Fuomtgm  3 

Malian  6* 

UMBOMD  LCAGUEi  Planter  DMatare 

Boston  urn  1.  Hyde  (ltd  1. 

DR  MARTENS  UUUBUK  Premier  »*■ 
■store  Si  Leonardo  0,  SKtingboume  4. 
POMTIKS  UUfiVB  (M  DMatom  Man 
C 1.  Wolverhampton  o.  Second  OMalere 
Lincoln  1.  Y«V3;  Blackpool  1.  ShattUtd2. 
AVON  HHIfflAKdl  COMBINATION! 
fw  OMMoie  Luton  0.  Crystal  Palace  2; 
Watford  1.  Southampton  1. 

NATKMnrae  COLO  con  Section  Ai 
Baltyriara  l.  Ballymena  & teoHun  Sr 
Bangor  2.  Arda  3.  Section  Ci  Omagn  Tn  Q. 
CHltornrlNe  a 

Rugby  League 

REPfUESKNTAHVB  HATCH:  floyal  Navy 
1Z.  BARLA  Gl  Britain  U-03  38. 

Tennis 

MWetH  CUP  (Tokyo;:  net  round;  J 
I totaft  nerngl!  (Fr)  Dt  N Zvereva  (Bui) 
W.WWW  Sto-ttog  (Taiwan)  Is  N 
KZJimuK  (Japan;  *~0.  8-3,  6-1;  M Smto 
(japan) « C Torrens-Valero  Op)  6-4. 7-« 
H Saweuretau  (Japan)  to  N Hagyevn.ple- 
vafcj  2-8.  8-<.  8-1;  if  SmU  (Japan)  M N 
bwue  (Japan)  6-4.  6-4;  «M  Veue  (Von) 
bt  P Schnyder  (Swta)  H Wl  stag 
(China;  or  M soma  (spj  r-s.  7-3:  a As* 
gee  (Japan)  nt  C RutHn  (usj  6-4,  6-8. 
Second  round:  M Seles  (US)  »T  Tana- 
s ugam  (Thai;  6-1. 8-4 


Baseball 

ASIRICAH  UUOOKi  Baltimore  2. 
Cleveland  4 ft«  gome;;  Baltimore  7. 
Cleveland  z (2nd);  NY  Yankee*  2.  Booton  0 
(tai):  NY  Yankees  4.  Boston  3 (2nd):  Tone 
4,  Kansu  CH r St  Ana  halm  3,  Mtonotas  S. 
PwuilinL  MRwudue  v Chicago  ws. 
HATtOMAL  LMAOUte  Atlanta  0,  San 
Francisco  4:  Houston  15.  Son  Diego  3; 
Florida  9.  Colorado  ft  PhtafaJpMn  3,  NY 
Mots  Z Pittsburgh  B.  Montreal  Z Chicago 
Cubs  5,  Qfldrmad  ft  Sr  Louto  & LA  7. 

Basketball 

■WOMAN  cue,  Orau  C,  Hspeoi  Cllat 
83.  London  61. 

Chess 

MUMPEMI  JUNIOR  CUWIMWHN 

{Tallinn.  Eat);  Hound  Severn  D Tyvmfcln 
fieri  i.  A Betozerov  (Ftus)  (fc  A RaWnovkh 
(tor)  1.  V Malakhov  [Flu*]  H N BaHetiev 
(Ukr)  X.  J ffewMn  (Scol)  Xi  C Bart  Has  (Gri 
1,  M Agopov  (Pel  0;  T Johansen  (Mar)  X 
Hunt  (Eng)  I;  S WMtoms  (Eng)  X.  a KaUv 
(ire)  x.  I wwUna  tyomUn.  Rabtatwlch  5K 
BanlkM  a Belozerov,  Beftchev.  Ameon, 
Jonansen.  Hunt  Kelly.  Wfllloma  4. 

Cricket 

StoCONQ  XI  CWl  Old  TmMerrii  L11V  - 

autiirm  4as  dee  (O  o uaya  3ss.eC 
McKaovm  74,  s P TKcftanl  5 2).  Lataeator- 
Bhlre  178  (A  Habib  6*)  and  2Se  (D  Stavena 
5S).  UoncasMiti  won  by  an  Iflrtngo  and  81 
nine  and  are  Second  M Champions, 


Hockey 


JUNIOR  world  CIIS  [MHton  Keynni: 
am*  Ai  Australia  6,  Cuba  z a ni*b 


Pakistan  7,  Egypt  1:  England  3,  japan  Z 
Owtony  5.  Argentina  I. 

Snooker 

CMMA  MnnflATIONJU.  SUPER  CHAJL- 
UmOB  fBefllngl:  Start  round:  J WHte 

(Eng)  bt  G Feng  (China)  4-3:  S Dovto  (Eng) 

U HTuarmin  (Chine]  4-0:  P Quo  (China)  be 
X Jiang  (China)  4-1;  G Hue  (China)  « O 
Hadon  (China). 

Fixtures 


(7J0  unless  stated) 

Football 

W OMAN  CUP  WDOIINUP  CUPt  Pta 
re— d,  ftrri  log:  Cnefsaa  v Slovan  Bred- 
Slava  (7,45):  OGC  Nice  v Khmarnock. 
POWmtS  LEMMIto  Ptata  DhUgu 
Everton  v Birmtoghani  174)1  teeaus  Cupc 
Orome  itau  Wfatoad  v Notts  Co  (7J». 
AVON  INSURANCE  CONBlMATtOMi 
flnrt  OhMte  hwmen  v AiwnaJ  (7m 
NonMen  v Ortons  utd:  OPR  'v  Tounftsm 
prxq. 

Ml  NATIONAL  LBUMJto  Pwto  Bfr- 
- IstosB  Dundalk  v Bohemians  (7.45). 

Basketball 

NATIONAL  UUm  Mae  NiHoert 
Trophy  pool  ■Wuiiin  Finstdre  v Liver- 
pool [8.46):  LMcester  v Natdnghsm  (80). 

Cricket 

BRIT  AM  NIC  AMU  RANGE  COUNTV 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (10.30:  lour  days) 
-Derby!  Derbyshire  r Yorkahlro. 


-Otetanafanh  Essex  v MMOesex.  -tote, 
tofe  OtoUDKtBnshira  * Lancashire.  *Satoh- 
Hernpehlre  v WbroesttreMre. 
XeilelMii  Kent  v Surrey,  tetoetan 

I r in||,_  -JL1|l 

man  v Glamorgan  ‘Hovm  Sussw  v Not- 
deghsmshlra.  *6U|^ta>ina  WanricteMrc 
* NarthemptonsMn. 

Hockey 

JUMK»  WORLD  CUP  (NHS.  Mltton 
Kejmes);  tag  Ai  India  v Spain  (liffl: 
Netherlands  v Bel^um  |£a).  taoup  Be 
EngtoM  v Egypt  |4J*  Potanan  v Argen- 


Ice  Hockey 

SSXSON  A HIDOBk I 

NotHngham. 


i CWl  Boslngmote  v 


England  wHhdrw  hunt  Cricket's  Games 
debut  when  ft  emerged  Hist  players  would 

n«J»  PaM-  motong  totewrTrttato 

eend  an  amateur  team  which  was  refueea. 

* **  tenmra.-  aaM  waugh. 
^ taurt  to  repreeeni  ois  country  and  try 
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• THE  Northammonshtra  opening 
tottnanAlsnFordham  will  redretramtito 
nraboaos  gsme  « to  end  otto  saasem 
Ip  tote  up  a port  In  to  arietta  operations 
department  qt  to  England  and  WaJee 
CM&k  Board.  Ho  vrfn  h«v#  a totfimanlaj 
jwiriftflio  county 
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captaincy 

question 

Robert  Armstrong  saysdeGlanville  can 
expect  no  favours  from  EnglancTs  new  coach 


ENGLAND’S  captain 
Phil  de  Glanville  can 
expect  no  favours 
from  the  former  Bath 
coach,  Clive  Woodward,  who 
took  charge  of  his  first  ses- 
sion with  the  national  squad 
at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday. 

The  newly  appointed  Eng- 
land coach  made  it  clear  that 
Martin  Johnson,  Lawrence 
Dallaglio,  Tim  Rodber  and  Ja- 
son Leonard  would  also  be 
candidates  for  the  captaincy 
In  the  run-up  to  the  pre- 
Christmas  internationals 
against  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia and  South  Africa. 

Woodward  said  that  to  be 
considered  tor  the  post,  each 
player  would  have  to  show  he 
was  worth  his  place  in  the 
team.  He  suggested  it  might 
even  be  necessary  to  appoint 
two  captains  in  case  of  Injury, 


“We  need  to 
have  a couple  of 
guys  capable 
of  leading 
England’ 

— Woodward 


given  that  England  are  sched- 
uled to  play  12  international 
matches  over  the  next  10 
months. 

The  captain  will  be  chosen 
by  Woodward  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Rn gland  man- 
ager Roger  Uttley,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  selectors,  and  the 
assistant  coaches  John  Mitch- 
ell and  Richard  HflL  The  ap- 
pointments of  the  New  Zea- 
lander Mitchell  and 
Gloucester’s  director  of 
rugby,  who  are  both  33,  were 
confirmed  by  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union  at  BIshem. 

"England  are  strongly  po6i- , 
tioned  in  terms  of  captains,” 
Woodward  said.  “We  have 
Phil.  Martin,  Lawrence,  Ja- 
son and  Tim.  It's  going  to  be  a 
difficult  decision,  but  I don’t 
think  it’s  a case  of  appointing 
anyone  to  be  there  tor  a long 
tifnc.  The  most  Important 
thing  is  that  he  has  to  earn, 
his  position  in  the  team  — he 
has  to  be  picked  on  his  indi- 
vidual merits. 

‘T  wiU  sit  down  with  Roger 
and  look  at  the  whole  team 
picture.  I’ll  not  be  short  of  ad- 
vice from  all  quarters  — at 
fids  stage  we  start  with  a 
blank  piece  of  paper.  We  have 
a host  of  very  good  players 
and  we’re  in  a good  position 
to  go  forward  from  what  Jack 
[Rowell]  and  Phil  de  Glanvflle 
achieved  last  year.  It’s  impor- 
tant that  everything  is  geared 


from  now  on  to  the  .World  Cup 
— it  will  come  round  very 
quickly. 

"We  need  to  have  a couple 
of  guys  who  are  capable  of 
captaining  England  so  that  if 
the  main  bloke  gets  injured 
they  can  come  in.  It’s  not  In- 
conceivable that  someone  else 
could  take,  over  the  job  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.” 

Woodward  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  he  had  .been  given 
the  coaching  job  merely  be- 
cause he  had  been  a success- 
ful England  centre,  winning 
21  caps  in  the  .early  Eighties. 
"Just  because  you’ve  played 
tor  England  doesn't  make  you 
a good  coach,”  he  said.  "I 
don’t  think  that’s  the  reason  I 
got  the  job.  I’ve  done  quite  a 
bit  of  coaching  since  them 
with  London  Irish,  Bath  and 
the  England  Under-Zl  squad.” 

Mitchell,  who  wiQ  continue 
as  Sale's  director  of  rugby, 
said  he  had  no  qualms  abont 
working  for  England  — he 
has  signed  a three-year  con- 
tract — with  the  aim  of  defeat- 
ing New  Zealand  in  a two-Test 
series  in  the  autumn.  “Rugby 
is  my  career  now,  my  family 
are  over  here,  and  I am  look- 
ing to  broaden  my  experience 

by  «Mffhing  at  intwrnatinnnl 

level  — its  certainly  not  for 
the  money;  what  rm  getting 
might  surprise  you,”  said  the 
former  Waikato  captain. 

Fran  Cotton,  vice-chairman 
of  the  union’s  national  play- 
ing committee,  promised  that 
Woodward  and  his  coselec- 
tors would  have  “sole  respon- 
sibility far  all  playing  matters 
without  any  interference 
from  us”.  He  added:  "We  want 
to  help  them  and  work  with 
thpm  and  make  it  a total  tom 
effort  I believe  England  have 
the  faignt  — those  players 
who  marie  an  immense  contri- 
bution to  thiK  summer's  Lions 
tour  of  South  Africa  wiU  go 
into  their  next  games  [tor 
England]  with  confidence.” 

Cotton,  the  linns  manager 
in  South  Africa,  said  his  new 
RFU  role  was  “to  develop  a 
strategic  plan  for  all  of  Eng- 
land's International  teams 
and  a common  vision  and 
strategy  for  the  professional 
dubs”. 

He  insisted  that  change  in 
English  rugby  was  necessary. 
"The  status  quo  is  not  an  op- 
tion — our  vision  is  to  see  a 
strong  England  in  a strong 
Europe.  We  want  to  maximise 
our  opportunities  In  Europe, 
one  of  the  biggest  markets  in 
the  world  for  our  sport” 

The  RFU*s  executive  chair- 
man Cliff  Brittle  said  a new 
full-time  chief  executive  to 
replace  the  former  secretary, 
Tony  HaQett,  would  be  head- 
hunted shortly  with  the  aim 
of  having  him  begin  work  in 
about  six  months. 


ten  MaBn  

A N emergency  meeting 
ZA  of  the  Heineken  Cup 
/Tlorgaaisers  broke  up  in 
Dublin  last  night  with  no 
decision  reached  in  the 
wake  of  the  violence  during 
and  after  the  match  be- 
tween the  European  cham- 
pions Brive  and  Pontypridd 
in  France  last  Sunday. 

After  a day  of  talks  repre- 
sentatives of  both  dabs 
gave  their  accounts  of  the 
incidents.  During  the 
match  Brive's  Lionel  Mal- 
Uer  and  Pontypridd’s  Dale 
McIntosh  were  dismissed. 
After  the  game  three  Ponty- 
pridd players,  McIntosh, 
Phil  John  and  Andre  Bar- 
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nard  were  charged  after  a 
brawl  in  a Brive  bar. 

The  tournament  director 
Roger  Pickering  said  inqui- 
ries into  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  match  were 
continuing  and  a statement 
will  be  issued  today. 

European  Rugby  Cup  di- 
rectors would  have  a credi- 
bility problem  if  they  took 
i no  action  over  the  incidents 
which  have  shamed  the 
I sport  and  there  have  been 
calls  for  both  clubs  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  competi- 
tion. But  the  organisers 
risk  prejudging  a court 
case  in  which  the  three 
Pontypridd  players  are 
involved. 

Pontypridd,  meanwhile, 
have  urged  Brive  to  play 


Rugby  League 


the  return  Pool  C fixture  in 
Wales  on  Sunday  week. 

Pontypridd’s  team  man- 
ager Eddie  Jones  said:  “If 
they  come  to  Pontypridd, 
we  will  be  looking  for  a fair 
and  good  match.  There 
; wont  be  any  animosity.” 
Brive,  meanwhile,  have 
been  ordered  by  ERC  to 
play  Bath  at  the  Recreation 
Ground  this  Saturday. 

Brive  had  cited  serious 
Injury  problems,  saying 
their  international  trio 
Christophe  Lamaison,  Phi- 
lippe Carbonnean  and 
David  Venditti  were  hart  in 
the  bar-room  brawl. 

leuan  Evans,  the  Lions 
wing  signed  from  Llanelli 
during  the  summer,  will 
make  his  Bath  debut  after 


successfully  surviving  a 
reserve-team  match  on 
Tuesday.  He  has  been  car- 
rying a groin  injury  since 
the  Lions  tour. 

The  England  wing  Ade- 
dayo  Adebayo  has  also 
recovered  from  a persistent 
foot  problem  to  make  his 
season’s  bow.  But  the  Lions 
centre  Jeremy  Guscott  has 
not  recovered  from  the  arm 
he  broke  in  South  Africa 
and  tiie  promising  Matt 
Perry  will  partner  Phil  de 
Gian  ville  in  the  centre. 

• Jonah  Lomu,  the  All 
Blacks  wing  who  has  been 
suffering  from  a kidney  in- 
fection, has  been  cleared  to 
play  again  and  is  expected 
to  tour  Britain  this 
autumn. 


Lindsay  in  accounts  row 


Andy  WIteon 

Maurice  lindsay 
and  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League  were  yes- 
terday dragged  into  another 
embarrassing  legal  spat  as  so- 
licitors acting  on  behalf  cf  the 
Australian  Rugby  League 
issued  proceedings  to  view 
the  accounts  for  the  1995  Hali- 
fax Centenary  World  Cup. 

"The  ARL  has  reluctantly 
takgn  this  course  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  accounts,  despite  as- 
surances from  Maurice  Lind- 
say and  the  RFL  that  such 
would  be  forthcoming,”  said  a 
statement  issued  by  the 
Leeds-based  solicitors  McCor- 
mick, who  acted  for  Keighley 
against  the  RFL  after  their  ex- 
clusion from  Super  League  in 
1995.  . 

The  present  dispute  is  a 
mhmr  battle  in  the  ARL’s  war 
with  the  Rupert  Murdoch- 
backed  Super  League  on  both 
sides  of  the  globe.  They  are 
the  only  remaining  members 
of  the  old  International  Board 

which  organised  the  Cente- 


nary World  Cup.  the  other 
nations  having  left  to  form  a 
new  Super  League  board 
under  Lindsay’s  chairman- 
ship in  1996. 

The  delay  in  producing  ac- 
I counts  is  thought  to  be  be- 
1 cause  of  a dispute  between 
the  RFL  and  the  ticketing 
agency  they  employed  for  the 
competition,  which  has  just  j 
been  resolved.  The  RFL  I 
replied  with  a statement  in  , 


Lindsay . . . ’assurances’ 


which  Tony  Eagleton,  the  fi- 
nance executive,  described 
the  ARL’s  claim  as  "utter 
nonsense”.  The  ARL  received 
£550,000  before  the  competi- 
tion from  the  International 
Board  and  Eagleton  said: 
"The  accounts  actually  con- 
firm that  the  Australians 
were  overpaid,  hi  view  at  the 
fact  that  they  have  now  com- 
menced legal  action  I have  in- 
structed the  RFL  solicitors 
not  only  to  contest  their  claim 
most  vigorously  but  to  start  a 
counter-claim  to  recover  the 
£75.000  they  received  as 
overpayment” 

The  RFL’s  solicitors  were 
recently  called  into  action  to 
contest  the  registration  cf 
their  trading  namA  at  Compa- 
nies House- 

Away  from  politics.  St  Hel- 
ens have  signed  on  a one-year 
contract  the  Australian  prop 
Brett  Goldspink.  who  has- 
played  with  distinction  for 
the  struggling  Oldham  Bears 
this  season.  No  fee  is  involved 

as  Goldspink  is  contracted  to 
Super  League,  not  Oldham, 
and  remains  registered  with 
Perth  Western  Reds. 
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No  two  divisions 
but  cricket’s 
united  kingdom 
is  still  divided 


Passing  into  history . . . Phil  deGlanviHe  faces  stiff  competition  for  his  country’s  armband  photograph:  owe  rogss 


Extra-time  in  Brive  brawl  inquiry 


IN  REAL  life,  the  Welsh 
people  are  today  dithering 
whether  to  take  a little 
more  responsibility  for  their 
actions,  which  some  construe 
as  the  prelude  to  the  break-up 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  unreal  world  of  bat 
and  ball,  the  Welsh  are  con- 
templating what  might  be  a 
weekend  of  glory.  But  around 
them  the  united  kingdom  of 
cricket  may  be  breaking  up. 

Let’s  start  with  the  sport: 
this  morning  the  County 
Championship  approaches 
what  In  other  competitions 
might  be  described  as  its  di- 
max.  The  last  round  of 
matches  is  starting,  with  Gla- 
morgan only  one  point  ahead 
of  Kent 

Glamorgan  have  not  been 
champions  in  28  years,  and  a 
vast  crowd  is  due  to  cross  the 
Severn  Bridge  to  see  the  final 
match  at  Taunton.  That’s  just 
the  committee.  A lot  of  specta- 
tors are  expected  too. 

Kent,  who  have  not  been 
champions  in  19  years,  are 
home  to  Surrey.  Glamorgan 
and  Surrey  have  a hate-thing 
at  the  moment  deriving  from 
a bad-tempered  game  two 
weeks  ago.  The  Welsh  will  be 
watching  for  any  unwonted  ! 
cave-ins.  Yorkshire.  War- 
wickshire and  Middlesex  also 
have  notional  chances. 

Exciting?  Not  bad.  I think, 
though  cricket  finds  it  desper- 
ately hard  to  be  heard  above 
the  roar  of  football  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  nation,  out- 
side the  localities  involved, 
has  not  shown  much  zest  for 
county  cricket  in  September 
since  at  least  the  Forties. 

Never  before,  though,  has 
the  season  ended  with  the 
county  game  being  so  compre- 
hensively rubbished.  The  de- 
cision of  the  first-class  dubs 
to  stick  with  the  current  sys- 
tem — or  what  only  county 
cricket  could  call  a radical 
variation  of  it  — received  an 
extremely  hostile  press  and  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  work 
has  not  already  started  an  a 
plan  to  take  the  big-city  dubs 
out  of  the  championship, 
along  the  lines  pioneered  by 
English  football  and  now 
being  copied  in  Scotland. 

Monday's  vote  against  two 
divisions  with  promotion  and 
relegation  went,  to  a frighten- 
ing extent,  on  party  lines.  The 


six  counties  who  play  on  Test- 
match  grounds  voted  in 
favour  of  change.  Only 
Worcestershire  joined  them. 
So  the  plan  went  down  12-7. 

The  Test  counties  have  at- 
tempted a putsch  before,  in 
1995,  but  it  was  a bit  obvious 
and  thoroughly  botched. 
There  are  good  reasons  wby  it 
will  probably  fail  again. 
Firstly,  the  analogy  with  a 
football  is  a false  one.  Lanca- 
shire are  not  Manchester 
United.  Their  power  derives 
simply  from  having  a large 
population  base  and  a Test- 
match  ground. 

Secondly,  there  seems  to  be 
a brick  wall  in  their  path.  If 
they  cannot  stage  Test 
matches,  they  are  nothing. 
Only  the  recognised  cricket- 
ing authority,  the  ECB,  can 
sanction  Tests.  And  the  ECB 
is  controlled  by  the  non-Test 
counties. 

Thirdly,  not  all  the  six 
counties  are  equally  militant. 
There  are  clearly  officials  and 
committeemen  at  Surrey, 
Lancashire  and  Warwick- 
shire who  would  dearly  love 
to  get  rid  of  the  small  fry  and 
play  among  themselves.  But 
Yorkshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire are  far  more  moderate. 

WHAT  is  clear  Is  that 
the  idea  of  a two-div- 
ision Championship 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  Its 
advantages  have  been  over- 
stated. and  its  disadvantages 
minimised,  but  it  is  an  idea 
that  cricket  probably  has  to 
try. 

It  is  also  dear  that  cricket 
would  have  tried  it  had  not 
the  whole  business  been  so  ut- 
terly cocked-up  over  toe  past 
few  weeks.  Before  his  docu- 
ment Raising  the  Standard, 
came  out  Lord  MacLaurin, 
the  ECB  chairman,  had  a 
huge,  Blair-like,  stock  of  good- 
will and  political  capital. 

Had  he  (a)  put  the  case  for 
two  divisions  up-front  with 
passion,  (b)  costed  the  propos- 
als properly,  or  indeed  at  all 
and  (c)  offered  safeguards  to 
allay  the  smaller  counties' 
fears,  the  measure  would 
have  been  passed.  I know 
three  counties  that  would 
have  changed  their  vote;  I 
suspect  it  would  have  been 

lTnanimmiB- 

Instead  MacLaurin  frit- 
tered everything  away  on  the 
loopy  plan  for  three  confer- 
ences, then  let  it  slip  later 
that  he  wanted  the  two  div- 
isions all  along.  But  it  is  not 
the  end  of  anything.  Every 
cricket-lover,  Glamorgan, 
Kent  and  neutral,  had  better 
enjoy  the  last  dregs  of  sum- 
mer. I fear  a lot  more  politics 
ahead. 


Inzamam  is  charged  after 
angry  respose  to  potato  jibe 

THE  Pakistani  player  Inza-  ] and  struck  with  a cricket  bat, 
mam  Ul-Haq  has  been  and  another  spectator  had 


■ mam  Ul-Haq  has  been 
charged  with  three  counts  of 
assault  by  Toronto  police 
after  he  finally  flipped  at  a 
spectator  who  had  been  call- 
ing him  a potato  in  Punjabi 
through  a megaphone  all 
through  an  afternoon. 

"I  was  ^ailing  him  a potato 
in  Punjabi  because  he  is  a lit- 
tle fat  for  a player.  I had  no 
idea  he  would  come  into  the 
stands,”  Shiv  Kumar  Thind  is 
reported  as  saying. 

The  player  allegedly 
pitched  into  Thind  during  the 
game  against  India  in  the  Sa- 
hara Cup  series  in  Toronto  on 
Sunday.  Inzamam  surren- 
dered to  police  on  Tuesday 
and  was  charged  with  assault 
with  a weapon  and  two  other 
counts.  If  convicted,  he  could  , 
fece  a maximum  18  mouths’ 
jail. 

Thind  riaimed  be  bad  been 
kicked  and  punched  and  had 
his  shirt  torn.  Toronto  police 
have  confirmed  that  one  man 
had  reported  being  assaulted 


and  struck  with  a cricket  bat, 
and  another  spectator  had 
complained  of  assault. 

The  International  Cricket 
Council  has  suspended  Inza- 
mam for  two  one-day 
internationals. 

Lancashire  have  ended 
their  interest  in  signing 

Shane  Warne  after  receiving 
an  encouraging  specialist’s 
report  about  the  fitness  of  Wa- 
sim  Akram  following  an  oper- 
ation for  the  shoulder  Injury 
that  caused  the  Pakistan  cap- 
tain to  miss  nearly  all  of  this 
season. 

The  Australian  batsman 
Stuart  Law  hopes  to  conclude 
a new  deal  with  Essex  before 
returning  home  for  the  Shef- 
field Shield.  Law  said:  ‘Td 
say  it’s  either  going  to  be  one 
or  two  years  depending  on  a 
few  things.” 

Simon  Pack,  53,  a former 
Nato  commander  for  the  West- 
ern Mediterranean,  has  been 
appointed  Internationa]  teams 
director  by  the  England  and 
Wales  Cricket  Board. 


Kent  pace  pair  out  of  title  chase 

GLAMORGAN  appear  to  I battling  for  £16.500 in  prize 
have  the  advantage  as  I money.  Technically,  both 
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Hockey 

Pearn  hat-trick  sets  England  off  to  a flying  start 

■ _ . . posed  mainly  of  exuberant  bita  had  converted  a stroke  to 

‘ flag-waving  schoolchildren,  reduce  the  deficit 

*unon  reminiscent  of  the  old  Wem-  Japan  almost  stole  a draw 

A A ARK  PEARN,  the  Read- 
JVling  forward  surprisingly 
omitted  from  Britain's  At- 
lanta Olympics  fomti  gave 
England  a flying  start  here  at 
the  Junior  World  Cup  with  a 
hat-trick  in  the  hosts'  3-2  vic- 
tory over  Japan.  - 
The  tournament,  opened  to 
a near-capacity  ' crowd,  com- 

ole?  women  s internationals,  as  complacency  set  in.  Yama- 

Englaud  did  not  start  with  zakl  scored  from  a long  cross 
their  best  forwards,  Pearn  and  it  took  a brilliant  save 
and  Alistair  Boyse,  but  domi-  from  the  goalkeeper  Jon  Ebs- 
nated  soon  after  they  were  worth  to  secure  the  win. 
introduced.  Germany,  the  holders,  top 

Pearn  broke  the  deadlock  England’s  group  after  a 5-1 
and  linked  with  Bpyse  to  add  win  over  Argentina.  Egypt 
a second  on  the  lialf-bour.  He  England’s  opponents  today, 
completed  his  hat-trick  seven  surprised  a strong  Pakistan 
minutes  from  time  after  Trv  side  by  snatching  a t_i  drew 

* 

VJbave  the  advantage  as 
matches  that  will  decide 
this  season's  County  Cham- 
pionship start  today.  The 
Welsh  county,  who  lead 
Kent  by  one  point,  are  at 
frill  strength  against  Som- 
erset at  Taunton  while 
Kent,  who  face  Surrey  at 
Canterbury,  wifi  be  with- 
out their  front-line  pace 
bowlers  Dean  Headley  and 
Martin  McCague.  Both 
have  back  problems. 

But  a source  of  worry  for 
Glamorgan  is  that  Kent 
face  a side  desperately  lack- 
ing in  attack.  Surrey’s  Mai> 
tin  Bldmell  (torn  knee  liga- 
ments), Adam  Hollioake 
(hamstring)  and  Alex 
Tudor  (groin)  are  ruled  out 
and  Chris  Lewis  (groin) 
will  face  a late  fitness  test. 
If  he  fails  It.  Ben  Hollioake 
and  Joey  Benjamin  will 
contest  new-bafi  duties. 

Glamorgan  are  relishing 
the  opportunity  to  win 
their  first  title  since  1969 
and  their  captain  Matthew 
Maynard  said:  “If  we  win 
and  take  maximum  points, 
then  nothing  else  matters.” 

There  is  a fierce  battle 
lower  down  the  table  be- 
tween Yorkshire  and  War- 
wickshire, joint  third  and 


battling  for  £16.500  in  prize 
money.  Technically,  both 
can  win  the  title  but  Gla- 
morgan and  Kent  would 
have  to  suffer  wash-outs  to 
give  either  of  the  outsiders 
a chance. 
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Champions  League 


Group  C:  Newcastle  United  3,  Barcelona  2 


Geordies  hail  Asprilla  hat-trick 


Catalans  fight  back  after  being 
shaken  by  five-star  Colombian 


■Mchaal  Walker 

SIR  John  Hall  was 
happy  last  night. 
Having  led  Newcas- 
tle from  the  liquida- 
tor’s door  to  the  foot 
of  the  Champions  League 
money  mountain.  Hall  and 
35.000  raucous  Geordies 
watched  Newcastle  plant  a 
black  and  white  flag  near  the 
summit 

A Faustino  Asprilla  hat- 
trick  — his  goals  tuning  in 
the  22nd,  30th  and  49th  min- 
utes — threatened  to  sweep 
Barcelona  away  before  Lois 
Enrique  and  Luis  Figo 
restored  respectability  to  the 
scoreline. 

Both  managers  sprang 
selection  surprises.  Kenny 
Dalglish,  one  suspects,  held 
no  public  training  session  on 
Tuesday  because  to  do  so 
would  have  revealed  that 
Alessandro  Plstone  had  not 
recovered  from  the  niggling 
neck  injury  he  sustained  last 
Saturday.  Someone  suggested 
it  was  through  watching 
Wimbledon's  Efan  Ekoku 
flash  by,  but  the  effect  was  to 
force  Newcastle  into  a flat 
back  four. 

For  Barcelona  there  was  no 
place  for  Christoph  Dugarry. 
Rmmannri  Amunfke  starting 
wide  on  the  left  with  Rivaldo 
moving  inside.  And  within 
the  opening  minute  a 
sparkling  piece  of  footwork 
from  the  Brazilian  left  John 
Barnes  on  his  backside  and 
illustrated  why  Rivaldo  cost 
£17  million. 

The  moment  emphasised 
the  pre-match  confidence  of 
the  Catalan  side  and  yet  with 
only  11  minutes  gone  Newcas- 
tle had  wasted  two  excellent 
opportunities.  On  both  occa- 
sions the  chances  foil  to  Jon 
Dahl  Tomasson,  the  21-year- 
old  Dane  who  rejected  Barce- 
lona in  favour  of  Newcastle. 
Unfortunately  the  young 


Frank  Keating 


Jack  Russell 
and the 
man  who 
quit  on  999 

INE-NINE-NINE.lt 
does  have  a ring  to  It— 

__  though  not  for  long  in 

Jack  Russell's  case,  as  quite 
likely  at  Bristol  today  the 
Gloucestershire  and  some- 
time England  wicketkeeper 
will  snaffle  just  one  more  vic- 
tim to  give  him  L000  first- 
class  dismissals. 

At  2.7  scalps  a match,  no 
wicketkeeper  in  the  game’s 
history  will  have  a higher 
strike-rate  at  reaching  the 
four  figures,  albeit  that  two  of 
Russell's  early  catches  came 
as  an  outfielder. 

It  would  be  entirely  in  keep- 
ing for  the  eccentric  little  one- 
off  In  gauntlets,  though  rather 
improbable  given  the  prospect 
of  a Caribbean  tour  this 


man  has  been  tentative  In 
front  of  goal  since  he  arrived, 
and  he  was  twice  here.The 
first  chance  came  through 
John  Barnes,  with  Tomasson 
shooting  meekly,  the  second 
from  a deep  cross  from  Keith 
Gillespie;  Tomasson  elected 
to  bring  the  ball  down  on  a 
thigh  when  a header  was 
demanded 

Thankfully  for  Tomasson, 
though,  his  next  involvement 
initiated  the  opening  goaL 
Sliding  the  ball  beyond  Barce- 
lona's central  defence  To  mas- 
son’s  pass  invited  Ruud  Hesp 
to  leave  his  line  and  challenge 
the  rushing  Asprilla.  Hesp, 
however,  never  got  to  the  ball 
and  caught  Asprilla  as  he  fol- 
lowed through.  Asprilla  made 
no  mistake  from  the  spot. 

The  noise  that  greeted  the 
goal  shook  the  St  James’  Park 
foundations  and  by  the  half- 
hour  it  increased.  Collecting  a 
Steve  Watson  free-kick,  Gil- 
lespie — like  Tomasson  a ner- 
vous performer  this  season  — 
took  on  Sergi  with  hitherto 
unseen  conviction. 

Gillespie  got  by  him  and  de- 
livered an  exquisite  centre  to 
which  Asprilla  rose  magnifi- 
cently to  meet  the  ball  with 
his  forehead  like  a latterday 
Malcolm  MacDonald.  Sud- 
denly Barcelona  were  two 
down  and  with  David  Batty 
rilling  the  midfield  little  was 
being  seen  of  the  wonder  boy 
Ivan  De  La  Pena. 

Rivaldo.  similarly,  had 
gone  missing,  lost  in  the 
undertow  of  a rising  black- 
and-white  tide.  A snatched 
shot  by  him  from  20  yards  im- 
mediately after  half-time 
lifted  Catalan  hearts,  but 
their  mood  was  not  to  lost 

Gillespie's  first  act  of  the 
second  half  was  to  run  at 
Sergi  once  again.  And  again 
Gillespie  was  successful, 
charging  60  yards  from  inside 
his  own  half  before  swinging 
in  another  beautiful  cross. 
Asprilla,  given  another  free 


winter,  if  he  pouched  the 
catch  or  made  the  stumping  to 
post  the  round  figures — and 
then  run  off  to  remove  pads, 
brew  up  a cuppa  and  an- 
nounce his  retirement,  unique 
record  done  and  dusted. 

That’s  pretty  much  what  his 
county  compatriot  Bomber 
Weills,  the  off-break  bowler, 
did  three  decades  ago  at  Swan- 
sea against  Glamorgan,  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  his  999th 
first-class  wicket  Bomber 
was  on  998,  appealed  rau- 
cously and  successfully  for 
lbw  against  the  prized  Welsh 
scalp  Gilbert  Parkhouse.  and 
then  proclaimed  there  was  to 
be  no  more  bowling  for  him. 

“Take  me  off;  Skip,  thatH  do 
me,"  said  Bomber.  “Unique  in 
first-class  history,  that’s  me. 
Some  have  taken  1,500  wick- 
ets, some  15,  but  nobody  in 
Wisden  has  taken  999." 

And  pack  up  the  Bomber 
did,  there  and  then.  He  was 
playing  for  Nottinghamshire, 
where  he  took 429  wickets,  but 
until  1960  he  bad  bowled  for 
his  native  Gloucestershire 
and  taken  544,  the  other  2frodd 
coming  for  either  MCC  or 
Combined  Services. 

If  the  elegant  Parkhouse 
was  a prime  999th  wicket  to 
aid  with.  Bomber’s  first  back 
in  1851  at  Bristol  had  been 
airly  eminent  too — and 
again  plumb  lbw  as  umpire 
Alec  Skelding's  finger  sent 
Sussex's  choirboy-faced  Rev  D 
Sheppard  back  to  the  pav. 

That  was  the  morning  after 
the  night  before,  when 
Bomber  the  apprentice 
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Spot  on . . . Asprilla  fires  Newcastle  into  the  lead  from  the  spot  after  being  brought  down  by  Hesp.  the  Barcelona  goalkeeper  PHOTOGfwmwcHAB.  scott 


jump  and  header,  placed  the 
ball  perfectly  for  his  hat-trick. 

Hesp  then  prevented  Aspril- 
la’s  fourth,  but  thereafter 
Newcastle  defended  too 


printer  after  Friday  evening 
at  the  pictures  had  been  walk- 
ing his  girlfriend  Fat  home 
from  the  fish-and-chip  shop  in 
Gloucester’s  Park  End  Road 
when  his  bowling  mentor,  the 
onliest  Tom  Goddard,  found 
him  to  say  report  to  the 
County  Ground  for  his  debut 
on  foe  morrow.  Bomber  took 
six  Sussex  wickets  for  47.  and 
afterwards  was  called  into  the 
secretary’s  office. 

There  foe  autocratic  Colo- 
nel  Henson  gave  him  £20  bus- 
fare  expenses,  a contract  to 
sign  and  a letter  which  read; 
“Wells,  It  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  you  have  been  seen 
walking  a street  in  Gloucester 
eating flsh-and -chips from  a 
newspaper.  I trust  this  con- 
duct will  not  be  repeated — 

Lt  Col  HA  Henson.” 
Assuming  Russell  collects 
his  scalp  this  match,  the  four 
figures  will  go  well  with  his 
season’s  1,000  runs  with  foe  bat 
which  he  passed  for  the  first 
time  In  his  career  last  week. 

ODD.  though,  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in 
cricket  inspire  all  foe 

pa  pane  nf  wafflp  and  arrlaim- 

ing  lists  of  trivia,  when  just 
one  digit  below.  99,  seldom 
gets  a mention,  nor  199, 299 
nor  even 499. 

For  Instance  Martin 
Crowe's  highest  score  was  299, 
against  Sri  Lanka  at  Welling- 
ton in  1991.  It  was  a dead 
match,  a certain  draw,  his  Ki- 
wis on  671  for  four  and  batting 
out  time;  three  balls  left  to 
score  just  a single  for  his 300, 


deeply  and  after  finger-tip- 
ping one  Nadal  effort  away. 
Shay  Given  was  beaten  by 
Luis  Enrique  who  chested  in 
Luis  Figo's  pass.  In  a nervous 


and  Crowe  gets  himself 
caught  behind.  “Like  attempt- 
ing Everest  and  pulling  a 
hamstring  on  foe  final  stride,” 
he  said. 

Don  Bradman  also  logged  a 
299  though,  being  him,  he  was 
not  out  It  was  Australia  v 
South  Africa  at  Adelaide  in 
1931  and  last  man  “Pud”  Ttaur- 
low  ran  him  out  calling  foe 
Don  for  his  300th. 

Hanif  Mohammed’s  499  at 
Karachi  in  1959  was  also  ended 
with  a run-out  when  last-in 
partner  and  wicketkeeper 
Abdul  Aziz  hesitated  and  so. 
momentarily,  did  the  little 
master.  Run  out  499.  Had 
Hanif  hit  that  very  last  ball  for 
a four,  as  Brian  Lara  did  35 
years  later  when  on  497  atEdg- 
baston,  the  Pakistani  might 
still  hold  the  all-time  record. 

Geoffrey  Boycott's  famous 
print-out  registers  one  wink- 
ing 99  not  out  It  was  against 
Australia  at  Perth  ou  foe 
1979-80  tour.  England  were 
215  for  nine  and  Geoffrey  had 
carried  his  bat  when ...  well, 
what  did  actually  happen,  J 
asked  him  long  afterwards  at 
the  back  of  the  Sky  commen- 
tary box? 

The  old  Yorkie’s  lip  curled. 
“Our  number  11,  that  long 
piece  of  piss  over  there,  got 
caught  to  the  slips  offDymock. 
that’s  what  happened.  Ninety- 
nine  not  it  still  hurts,  y'know. 
Tm  still  convinced  that  booger 
did  it  on  purpose.’’ 

In  the  corner  of  the  box. 
good  Bob  Willis’s  grin  was 
nicely  ambivalent  with 
Innocence. 


last  15  minutes  Rivaldo 
struck  the  bar  from  a free- 
kick  and  Batty  cleared  off  foe 
line.  Something  had  to  give, 
and  two  minutes  from  time 


Luis  Figo,  after  sloppy  work 
by  Given,  made  the  score  3-2. 


United  (4— 4-1-1  J;  QJvan: 
Butai,  W «son.  Albert  Bereetord;  Betty. 
Omeaple.  Lee.  Bernes  (Koatala.  fiOmln): 


Tom— on  (Peacock.  77):  Asprilla. 
BerosHes  (1-3-W).  Heap:  Celsdos: 
Raizlger,  Nadal,  Sergi;  De  La  Pena. 
Amuntke  [Chd.  MJ.  Lula  Enrique:  Rgo, 
Wvefcto.  Anderson  (IXgany,  65). 

P Conina  (Italy). 
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ditch 

Hill 


Alan  Henry 


DAMON  BILL  received 
an  unexpected  37th 
birthday  present  yes- 
terday when  the  Arrows 
owner  Tom  Walklnshaw 
announced  he  was  dumping 
the  world  champion  and 
replacing  Him  with  Mika 
Salo  in  1998. 

Pre-empting  any  an- 
nouncement from  Hill  that 
he  was  to  leave  Arrows, 
Walklnshaw  said:  “We 
looked  at  all  the  options 
and  realised  Mika  would  be 
the  most  appropriate  driver 
for  us.”  Arrows  will  retain 
Pedro  Diniz  as  the  Finn’s 
partner  next  season. 

“I  want  to  thank  Damon 
Hill  for  his  contributions 
this  year.”  said  Walk  in  - 
fihaw.  “It  has  been  invalu- 
able to  have  the  world 
champion  driving  for  us 
and  I wish  him  all  the  best.” 
Last  night  it  was  unclear 
whether  Hill,  who  was  en 
route  to  Austria  for  Sun- 
day's grand  prix,  had  been 
informed  in  advance.  While 
it  may  appear  he  has  been 
wrong-footed  again  after 
Williams  discarded  him 
last  year,  there  are  likely  to 
be  more  twists  before  Hill’s 
team  for  1998  is  confirmed. 

Formula  One  insiders  be- 
lieve Jordan  are  now  in  a 
strong  position  to  sign  him 
after  losing  the  first  round 
of  a legal  battle  with  Benet- 
ton to  retain  the  Italian 
driver  Giancarlo  Fisi- 
chella.  But  Benetton  — 
under  the  new  management 
of  the  Subaru  rally  team  di- 
rector David  Richards  next 
season  — could  yet  secure 
Hill’s  services  as  Fisichel- 
la’s  partner. 

HUl  had  been  expected  to 
sign  for  Alain  Prost’s  team 
but  yesterday  the  French- 
man confirmed  negotia- 
tions had  failed.  Prost  also 
announced  that  Olivier 
Pauls,  who  broke  his  legs  in 
the  Canadian  Grand  Prix 
three  months  ago,  will 
return  for  the  Luxembourg 
race  at  the  Nurbmgring  on 
September  28. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,072 


Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


9 Goneto  heaven.  If  thatfswithin 
the  good  Lortfs  grasp  (9) 

40,13  Chap  to  escape  — none 
need  be  left  (9) 

11  Died,  then  a row,  very 
unpleasant  (7) 

12  Politician  in  real  time  needs 
some  brass  (7) 

13  See  10 

14  Gauge  records  a greeting  to 
one  who  inserts  tubes  in 
ears,  possibly  (TO) 


IS  Country  magazine  5 is  well 
answered  (7) 

17  Worker  group  has  part  of 
telephone  (7) 

IS  Herecfitary  element  for  a 
moment  like  this  In  the 
Catholic  church?  (10) 

22  Claptrap  starts  off  British 
and  Irish  premiers  (4) 

23  A social  worker's  number 
held  by  an  antisocial  person 

(7) 

24  Seeadvertismentsusedin 
salt  water  (4.3) 


26,3  Sort  of  word  and  sort  of 
work  one  may  be  caught  in 
0) 

27  2, 16  and  17  down  as  a 
group  (3.3,3) 

Down 


1 Remotest  possibil  ity  of  the 
Army  in  past  appearance 
keeping  a Chinese  detective 
(1A2.1.6) 

2 New  suit  in  Increased  16  (8) 

3 See  26 

4 Ow  river  enters  another  the 
first  sounds  surprised  (4-4) 

5 Top  person  at  organ  half 
ruined  it  some  organist!  (5) 

6 Awfully  run  do:  chap  went 
to  fight  in  Africa  (8) 

7 Container  of  black  stuff 
changed  to  pink  (6) 

8 Cure  by  Inactivity  or  moving 
at  the  hole  (7.2,6) 

16  Politician  in  Hamiet  takes 
ship  for.. .(8) 

17  ...the  South  of  France: 
loveless  youth  wanders 
about  for  2 (8) 

18  Generated  naturally  from 
the  West  of  Loch  Ness  (4-4) 

20  Battery  operator  gets 
punishment  that's  very  stiff 
0) 

21  Deranged  and  needing 
driver,  possibly  (6) 

28  Copy  1 0 at  the  summit  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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9 Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutions  line 
on  0891  338  93a  Calls  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  si  times.  Service  sup- 
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